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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO SE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GosPeL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR’ HEARTS.” 
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Our feet are set among the soft, rich mosses, 
Broidered with lichened twigs and last year’s 
leaves. 
How beautiful these tokens of ‘her losses ! 
How tenderly the pitying mother weaves 


Fresh garlands of the partridge-berry’s creeping 
Andemerald sprays above each mystic mound. 
‘These make you think of lost men, locked in 


sleeping, 
Or of s world-old, leaf-hid burial-ground. 


Mute witness of past ons! Each gray giant 
Lies as he fell, his drapery round him drawn, 

Like’some stark Omsar, even in clay defiant, 
‘Whose shrouded outlines hint of glories gone ! 


Bo close together stand his tall successors, 
You scarce can glimpse the sultry August 


"Neath the light, cryptic, lo! we tread as guessers 
Ani spell the awe in one another’s eyes. 


Like to the shirt of Nessus, quaint and deadly, 
The poisoned armor of the ivy clings 
To these strong trunks, with ominous leaves, 
veined red)y. 
The air is full of sleep and no bird sings. 


But ‘twixt the fallen boughs, interlaced and 
" mosséd, 
Asilvery, steadfast glistening doth break ; 
Noteven these withered trees, aslant and bosséd, 
Can hide the secret of the forest lake. 


Stirless as Lethe! With the wood coeval, 
‘And what its depths hold no man living 
knows ; 
Haply the secrets of a world primeval 
Lie far beneath its passionless repose. 


Give thanks, Olonely heart! since at thy sorest 
This forest in the bosom of the hill, 

This still lake in the bosom of the forest 
Have waked in thee a comprehensive thrill. 


What matters it that these are world-neglected, 

(Such sweet reprisals doth dear Nature make), 
That for long years no face hath one reflected, 
Nor voice hath made the other’s echoes wake ? 


If thou art like to these, lone heart, forget not 
How safe they lie on Nature’s wholesome 


breast ; ; 
If thowyart like to these, thou wilt regret not 
Her hand stretched out to draw thee to thy 
Test. 





“BUSTED.” 


A REMINISCENCE OF MR. ENGLISH. 
BY FRED. W. LORING. 








We were sitting around the camp-fire 
wet an unusually severe march, and Mr. 
ish, a8 usual, was expanding into flowery 
imnguage, to the mingled disgust and ad- 
; of his comrades, No point of dif- 
fence, however, had as yet arisen, and I 
nto wonder whether the fatigue of the 
tay would prevent the evening’s customary 
t Mr. English, however, solved 
ty doubt and precipitated argument by a 
Mark about “that faithful but eccentric 
‘inal, the mule.” This raised a chorus 
Temoustrances from the packers, who 
i been sorely tempted that day by mule 
‘eentricities, 
“Well,” said Mr. English, “I stick to my 
Wit, The mule is faithful. if you treat 
Well, be will treat you well. And as for 






























es8, why, he’s got more knowing- 
: than many in this here crowd.” 
‘Yes, he has knowingness,” said John 
the chief packer; ‘‘ but he has got 








ugliness, too, hain’t he, English? Just an- 
swer that, English.” 

“I will answer it,” said Mr. English. 
“Didn’t you never know men that had 
ugliness ?” 

‘*But' @ mule ain’t a man;” said John 
Courtis. ‘And rules which applies to one 
disregards the other. A mule ain’t a man, 
and ain’t of as much use as a man.” 

‘“‘Ain’t he?” said Mr. English. ‘“ Suppos- 
ing you was starving, which bad you rather 
eat, a mule or a man?” 

‘““Why, a mule,” reluctantly admitted 
John Courtis. 

‘‘Then don’t tell me,” said Mr. English, 
decisively, ‘‘that a mule ain’t of no more 
use then a man.” 

This piece of logic being apparently un- 
answerable, a brief silence ensued, after 
which Mr: English continued : 

‘But the mule, as I before remarked, is 
truly faithful. I knowed a mule once that 
belonged to Joe. Childers. You remember 
Joe Childers, that come up here from Tuc- 
son, Manwel?” 

Manuel, a stout, swarthy Mexican, ad- 
mitted that he did remember Joe Childers. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. English, ‘‘ Joe Childers 
was murdered over by the sink of the Amar- 
gosa; and if it hadn’t been for the fidelity of 
his mule his murderers wouldn't never have 
been known. When first I knew Joe Child- 
ers, he was up in Tuolomne neighborhood, 
nigh onto fifteen years ago. He was mighty 
thick with two Mexicans—Manwel and Warn 
was their names. Warn never amounted to 
much, but Manwel was the leader of the two, 
and he was a low feller. He kept a bar there 
for us boys, and one night we was a-sitting 
there, when up came a fellow on horseback, 
leading a bronco mule. 

““Which one of you gentlemen is Joe 
Childers ?’ he asked. 

‘*«That’s me,’” says Joe, rather surprised. 

“*T have brought you a letter from your 
late partner, Tom Egan,’ says this fellow, 
‘who, being low-spirited, through recent 
bad luck, jest shot himself.’ 

‘* Well,this news ketched Joe mighty sud- 
den, for he was a very affectionate man and 
sot a great deal by his partners. But pretty 
soon after the messenger had rode away he 
read his partner’s last letter to us fellows. 
It. went like this: 


“*DgaR JOE:—I am busted. This mule 
is all that I’ve got left, and Isend him to you 
with the affectionate regards of your friend 
and faithful partner, Tom Eean.’ 


“ And there stood the mule. It was one of 
them little, worthless-looking runts that are 
so tough, that nothing can’t wear them 
out. It looked so ridiculous, as it stood 
there, that us fellows broke out into a laugh. 

‘** Just let up on that,’ said Joe. ‘This 
anima] was the last gift of my late partner, 
and I’m bound to have it respected.’ 

***« What’ll you call it, Joe,’ says one. 

“Well, that.set the boys to talking. Some 
was for General Scott, and some for Jenny 
Lind, and. one fool suggested Columbia, 
which wa’n’t at all appropriate; but Joe 
cut them all short. ' 

‘** Gentlemen,’ says he, ‘this bronco is 
mnine, and 1 expect to have, the naming of 
it. This being so, I shall call it Busted, in 
memory of the financial condition of my 
late partner at the time of his death. And 
now let’s go into Manwel’s and drink 
Busted’s health.’ 

“ Well, sir, it was just astonishing to see 
how attached he grew to that bronco. He 
never spoke cross to him and neyer seemed 





to get mad; and that mule, though he had 
some low ways about him, set a great deal 
by Joe. But the others didn’t like him much, 
and Manwel especially was very down on 
him. And I suppose Busted was the cause 
of the quarrel between him and Joe, if the 
truth was only known; for one day Manwel 
was feeling pretty ugly about something, 
and Busted was standing there in front of 
his store, and he began to swear at him in 
Spanish But, though it was in Spanish, 
it made Joe allfired mad. 

*** Just look here, Manwel,’ said he, ‘none 
< your swearing at Busted. I won’t have 


“ Well; Manwel got his back up at that, and 
drew a knife on Joe; but Joe was too quick 
for him, and he did just give him the most 
well-heeled old thrashing that you ever see. 
After this Manwel was mighty pleasant, but 
I distrusted him. Them Mexicans, with all 
their carajoing and carambering, are nothing 
to be frightened: of, if you meet them 
boldly; but they are treacherous as can 
be, and if they can hurt you on the sly 
they will. Well, Joe and I, we determined 
to go out over the Amargosa way prospect- 
ing. It was a wild-goose chase, any way, and 
we knew it; but still we went. How we suf- 
fered! We got into a cafion, and come to 
a place where there was first a steep wall of 
rock twenty feet high. We slid our ani- 
mals down. I had a horse and Joe had 
‘* Busted,” and there we was. We went 
along a little further, and came to another 
precipice two hundred feet high. Well, of 
course, we couldn’t do nothing with that; 
and so we just put back and climbed up 
again. It took us a day to get over the 
mountain, and then we came down into 
another cafion, Sand and shale on every 
side. Our canteens had given out and we 
had no water. Two hours after, while we 
was next to dying with thirst, our tongues 
swollen so that we could hardly speak, my 
horse give out, and there we were. Night 
was coming on, and we were just played out. 

‘** English,’ says Joe, ‘we must take a 
rest. You and I can take a sleep of an 
hour, and then perhaps we can get a little 
further. Busted will hold out for some- 
thing yet.’ 

“* And Busted did. You could see that he 
was wanting water dreadful; but he didn’t 
seem wore out none, and just kept pegging 
slowly and slowly along, in a way that was 
just ridic’lous and nothing else. Well, we 
tied him to atree, and then Joe and I slept. 
In a little while after I shut my eyes, as 
it seemed to me, though it must have been 
all of two hours, I woke up, with somebody 
shaking me like mad. It was Joe. ‘Look 
here,’ said he, ‘English, we're lost. 
Busted has bit his rope in two and gone off, 
and here we are.’ Well, I started up. It 
was just as he said. We couldn’t say 
nothing, it seemed so useless. We knowed 
we couldn’t have went back again, and 
yet we knowed we'd got to. ‘If you 
must you'd better,’ has always. been 
my favorite motto. . But there we was, fifty 
miles from water, and that water was alkali 
and about as bad as none at all. And for 
two days we'd been dry. Well, we felt we'd 
never see Busted again, and we just sot and 
waited for the moon to rise and light us out. 
Ef it had been moonlight and ¢f we hadn't 
waited we'd died sure. But its being a little 
cloudy saved us; for, as we was sitting there, 
we beard steps, and there was Busted. He 
came up tous and sniffed. Of course, we 
was mighty glad and mighty relieved to see 
him ; but we was puzzled by his onaccount- 


able behavior. He kept kind of bucking 
around into us and braying; and at last we 
see the reason.. He kept trying to brush 
against, and finally that canteen that hung 
on hig saddle hit Joe’s hand. ‘English!’ 
just yelled Joe, in bis hoarse and husky 
voice, ‘that canteen’s. wet!’ And sure 
enough itwas. That mule had smelt water 
and had come back afterward; and, 
though it couldn’t fill the canteen, it had 
stooped down and got its outside wet. We 
saw it all ina minute. ‘ Well, lead us out, 
good Busted, dear Busted,’ said Joe, patting 
his neck and halfhysterical. And that mule 
just went for water straight; and we fol- 
lowed, you bet, sir. And he led us straight 
on to a spring, with willows and canebrake 
growing around us, and nice bunch grass 
just a little way off. Oh! it was lovely. 
We stayed there all the next’ day and just 
swilled water; and then we started back, 
Joe and I both riding Busted. 

“Well, we kept pretty quiet for,some time, 
But Joe he kept hearing people talk of Dry- 
fogel’s discovering gold over there, you 
know; how Dryfogel went out and found 
gold and left his private mark there, and 
then came back, and when he went out 
again couldn’t find his mark nor nothing. 
Well, Joe, he didn’t know Dryfogel ; but he 
kept hearing and hearing about it, till he 
grew kind of crazy about it. And nothing 
would satisfy him but he must start 
out again. Well, I'd had enough of the 
Amargosa Country and the Death Valley, 
and I didn’t believe in the Dryfogel story. 
But Joe and me was sitting in Manwel’s 
store. ‘ Well,’ says Joe, ‘if nobody’ll go 
with me, I'll go alone. Just give me Busted, 
and Ill travel through this country from 
one end to the other. And I tell you what, 
I’m going over there to settle, bag and bag- 
gage. I’ve got five hundred dollars in 
gold, that I'll put in my belt, and T’ll start 
alone, if it’s necessary.’ 

“*¢T'll go with you,’ said Manwel, sud- 
denly. 

‘* Well, Joe wasin for it, and he’d have 
gone with anybody rather than not have 
gone, and it ended in his starting.as he said. 
Well, as might have been expected, Joe 
never come back. But Manwel did. In 
less than a fortnight he was back again, 
with his hair all right; but he said he'd 
lost his hat. He couldn’t stand the desert, 
he said; but he’d left Joe well and hearty 
and on the way across the Death Valley. 
The story seemed reasonable enough, and 
we didn’t think nothing strange about it, 
except that Joe didn’t write no message 
tome. It might have been all of two 
months after this, when Captain Herring 
came through with a pack train. And a 
precious bung-eyed old rascal he is, you 
know. Well, he filed along with his train, 
and stopped to take dinner with us; and, as 
he-tied up his train, who sbould I see but 
Busted. At first I couldn’t believe it, for 1 
knew that Joe never would. have parted 
with him; but he brayed and recognized 
me when I come up. I: didn’t say nothing 
to no one; but I drew Captain Herring out- 
side. ‘Cap,’ says I, ‘do you mind» put- 
ting that mule into my shed, and just keep- 
ing quiet about it? Well, Cap, he was a 
little surprised; but he said yes. ‘Now, 
Cap,” said I, ‘that mule belonged to Joe 
Childers. I am quite sure. Tell us where 
you found him.’ And then Cap said it was 
over in the Death Valley region. ‘And what 
is curious,’ said the Captain, ‘he had an old 
felt hat in his mouth and a flesh woun ia 





one of his buttocks, but no saddle nor 
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*Can you “show me thay hat?’4 
No," says the Captain, for IT 


notbing. 
says I. 
threw it away; but it was for all the va 
just dike the one you're wearing.’ ‘Well’ 
says I, ‘Joe never wore/a hat li vat. 
Look here, Cap, you’re going one —«p up 
north, and will pass through here in '@ few 
days agaiv.. Just leave that there mule with 
me, and Jet me investigate thigtting.’ So 
the Captain agreed and let nie keep Busted, 
No one bad recognized him uader his appa- 
rejo, and I and my partner kept quiet about 
our having him in the shed. But that even- 
ing we went into Manwel’s store. ‘By the 
way,’ said I, quite careless and indifferent 
like, * there wags @ mule: mighty like Joe 
Childers’s Busted in Captain Herring’s train 
to-day.’ Manwel. started, ‘Did it have a 
wound or scar on its hip? says he. ‘Why, 
no,’ says I. ‘Neither. didBusted.2...And= 
then I see he looked confused; but I kept 
quiet and said no more that night. But [ 
talked it over with my partner that night, 
and we reflected a great deal about the cir- 
cumstance of his having a hat in his mouth 
when Cap Herring found him. Finally we 
decided to let Busted loose, and give him 
my hat and see what he’d do. We held the 
hat before him the next morning, He 
smelt of it, and smelt of it; and, finally, 
all of a sudden grabbed it in his mouth 
and started out. We followed. He went 
straight down by Manwel's store. .Man- 
wel was out in front, talking to some one. 
That mule just stepped up and dropped the 
hat neat and square on his head. ‘ What’s 
all this? says Manwel, trying to look un- 
concerned. ‘T’lljust tell you what it is,’ 
says I. ‘I suspect that Joe Childers has 
been murdered, and I suspect that you 
done it.’ ‘Well’ says Manwel, ‘it’s a 
lie. You always hated me, English ; but 
to accuse me of murdering’ a man when 
you don’t know he’s dead just a little 
lays over asiything Tever heard on.’ Well, 
it was mighty fortunate for us that Judge 
Perry happened to be in the crowd., He'd 
ridden over that morning before, to look at 
some mines; and, hearing some noise, he 
come up. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, in his 
lawyerish sort of way, ‘let us know the 
point atissue.’ Well, I told him the whole 
story, and he listened very grave. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,’ said he, ‘let us.do this thing calm 
and proper, Assuming that the late Mr. 
Childers is dead, was there any property 
which might offer an inducement to cupidi- 
ty about him? In other words, what did 
be have worth stealing?’ ‘Five hundred 
dollars in gold,’ saysI, ‘in a belt.’ ‘The 
gold” says the Judge, very impassive, ‘ is 
not distinguishable as the property of the 
late Mr. Childers. But the belt may be 
about, and I would recommend a search for 
it. Stop, gentlemen! Let us do this thing 
calm and deliberate. I would appoint 
Messrs. Tom Shaw and Alfred Kelly a com- 
mittee of two to investigate and search for 
this belt in Manwel’s house,’ 


“ Well, sir, they went in. Manwel looked 
fierce enough at us. We waited, jest hold- 
ing our breath; and in about fifteen min- 
utes out they come—and they had found 
it/ Oh! the yell that went tip!: It seemed 
jest to bust out of itself and split things. 
‘Stop, gentlemen!’ says the Jadge, still'cool 
and dignified. ‘The law gives every criminal 
the benefit of a doubt. Prisoner, do you 
confess your guilt, after this strong circum: 
stantial evidence?’ ‘No,’ snarled Man- 
wel, ‘that proves nothing.’ ‘Then, fellow- 
citizens,’ says the Judge, seeming to grow 
taller and stronger every minute, as he 
spoke, ‘let us trust to this poor dumb beast. 
He has shown singular'sagacity thus far, 
and he can help us still. ' Three.of you boys 
pack up, take Manwel with you, and let the 
mule go. He'll lead us to where poor Joe 
Childers lays, or I don’t know nothing: of 
mules nor law neither. Pan out, boys, for 
I’m bound to ses this thing through.’ Man- 
wel commenced: to tremble. The Judge 
was watching» him like; a lion. I 
knowed he couldn’t stand it long; and 
wondered that he held out so long as he did. 
Kelly and me and the Judge packed up, and 
we started. Then Manwel caved in. He 
told how he had laid for Jo2 early and late, 
how he hated bim, and how he killed him. 
It was in the cafion which Joe and I had 
tried to pass. Busted was feeding loose, Joe 
was asleep, and this mean coward stabbed 
him then and there. Then the mule 


“hinr and bit him inthe hip. He’saddled and 
_gatloped full split. It wan’t no use. Whether 
it was. knowingness or uglinéss that helped , 
him, that malé hid, and he co@ldn’éfind him. 
}) Well, he finished, and the Judge was pale as 
} death. . 


“* Prisoner, says. he, ‘in all my years on 
ithe Coast I have never known orheard of a. 
‘more sneakin’ murder.’ ‘Is it the pleasure of 
this commanity that sentence should be 
_passed upon him here and now?’ 

“* Yes!’ we yelled; but our voices didn’t 
seem human. We was just wild for blood. 

“*Then,’ said the Judge, ‘take him to 
the cafion where the remaiis of his victim is 
reposing, and. there :let him:be bung; or, if 
no trees can be found, shoot the cuss.’ 

‘***Never!’ yelled Manwel. ‘Not there! 
Oh! my God, notthere! He slipped qhick as 

i out.of.the holt ofthe. men—who- 
was standing by him. We see his knife 
flash in the air. He ran to the mule, curs- 
ing terrible, and stabbed it three times., It 
was dreadful to see him. He was like a 
maniac; and so. was all of us, for that mat- 
ter. What more he’d have. done I don’t 
know. \ I’ve always thought he meant to kill 
himself; but he didn’t bave time to, for with 
his last stab at Busted up went Alf Kelly’s 
reyolyer, and he fell dead. , We buried him, 
and we ordered Warn out of that, settlement, 
I have been at many trials. in my day, but 
never to one more impressive than that one 
was, Sometimes I dream of it even now- 
The dramatis personica of that affair are 
scattered now. - Kelly is.a leading’ railroad 
man in ’Frisco ; the Judge went to Congress, 
and now has got an Indian agency, which 
they say is a pretty fat thing; and I made 
my pile and lost it, and am down to a pack- 
er, with: them over my head who once I 
wouldn’t have looked at.” 

‘* And what’ became.of the mule?” asked 
John Courtis. 

‘‘Oh!t Busted had wounds enough from 
that thief’ Manwel ‘to kill fifty mules,” re- 
plied Mr. English: °‘* We buried ‘him in 
style, though. We had a regular high-toned 
old funeral over him. Smarty Jones, him 
as was shot in White Pine Hut, years ago, 
by the Vigilants, was mighty good at im- 
provising them things; and, as long as us 
fellows couldn't’ bury poor ‘Joe, we was 
bound to make it up on Busted. And now 
I'd like to know, if that mule wasn’t faith- 
ful, what you'd call faithful?” 

And Mr. English poked the fire, which 
sent up a ruddy gleam and lit the group 
around it with a fitful; flickering light. His 
answer was heard. His point was evidently 
gained, as the only sound in the camp was 
overheard in the low, half-mournful mur- 
mur of the breeze, which seemed to wail 
sadly through the rocky caiion. 





THE TESTIMONY OF THE DIA- 
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BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Mrnisters do bave'an easy time. It has 
always looked so; but at length they have 
themselves furnished the proof. Not -that 
there is anything to regret. On the contrary, 
it is'a matter for congratulation that in our 
eagér, striving country we have one class 
who can be counted on for elegant leisure. 
In the rural districts, where we are all delv- 
ing in the potato-patches and the hay-fields, 
coat off, shirt-sleeves rolled up, brown with 
suti and soil, tt isa real refreshment and de- 
light to glance up from’our work and see the 
minister walking down to the post-office, 
cool'andclean and serene. In the city the 
merchants and bankers and brokers ‘have a 
running fight every morning between the 
cluck on one side and the steak and eggs and 
children on the other; but the minister may 
swallow his coffee with equanimity, whom 
no hour ‘summons and no subordinates or 
superiors await. . 

For, to make assurance doubly sure, a 
minister has given us a ‘week’s transcript 
from his diary—a minister of note, of city 
pastorate, of unusual experierice, education, 
travel, and reading—whom, therefore, it is 
fair to accept as the high-water mark of 
clerical tides. 

Of the seven days whose history he gives 
us six are marked by a reading of the morn- 
ing paper and by writing in his diary. Of 
the daily records, the longest is only four- 
teen printed lines. The other six are from 
six to nine printed lines. Is there another 










of thé @aily diary 


into X. . 
worthy of record? 4 | 
| Again:;"On five out of th 
the gentleman notifies us, indirectly’and di- 


rectly, that he dined. In this respect, too, 
it will, therefore, be seen that ‘ministers are 
a favored class. Five dinners in # week and 
dinners at home, and two, at least, of them 
with company, do not, I suspect, falt to the 
lot of the great body of business men in this 
country. If they can catch a hasty plate of 
soup or a fraction of roast in office or res- 
taurant and come home to supper, it is all 
they expect. And ‘after dinner we have 
such comfortable records as this : 


‘* Wednesday.—After dinner read a new 
volume of poetry till three. Pastoral calls 


| ‘young people of the church, who came in to 
sing. Thursday.—After dinner read the 
Congregationalist, Nation, etc.,: till three. 
Parish calls till six. . Mriday.—After dinner 
the weekly papers—Christian Union, Ad- 
vance, etc. Parish calls from three till six. 
In the evening received calls.” 

Could there be a more leisurely, healthy, 
sensible, and happy mode of life? See the 
good man eating his mid-day meal, sur- 
rounded by his family and occasionally 
stimulated by the presence of a brother 
clergyman. ‘‘ After dinner’ he lounges in 
his reclining chair over poetry and news- 
papers—the . very best papers in the 
country, and pretty nearly all there 
are, for our clergyman means to know 
what is going on in the world. Most of 
us feel tolerably abreast with the times 
if we can afford to take and to read 
one daily, one religious weekly, and one 
literary paper; but the minister’ swoops 
them up by the armful, and calls it work. 
Perbaps itis. But then he comes to it not 
only fortified by his dinner, but by a pleas- 
ant variety, and not: a wearying and wear- 
ing stress of occupation before dinner. 
Monday morning he did’ housekeeping er- 
rands for an hour, besides morning paper 
and diary, and attending ministers’ meeting 
fortwo hours. We all know what minis- 
ters’ meetings are It is a sight for sore 
eyes tosee the Monday morning trains in 
the vicinity of Boston carrying the subur- 
ban clergy to their urban junketings. Tues- 
day he studied Greek for an hour, besides 
paper, and diary, and ministers’ associa- 
tion. Wednesday we ‘‘read German 
[Zschokke], dine.” Thursday we “examine 
Grundemann’s‘ Atlas of Missions,’ ” and Fri- 
day we ‘‘read German [Zschokke] just be- 
fore dinner.” Saturday we have no Zschok- 
ke and no dinner. Fasting up for Sunday, 
probably; or, as it was baking day, perhaps 
they took a standing luuch of hot dough. 
nuts and cheese. 

Of the seven days, our brother records 
that on five he wrote letters—sometimes nine 
in a day, sometimes one, amounting to 
twenty-three during the week and averag- 
ing little over three a day. He also sent 
away nine newspapers. As they were all 
dispatched on Monday, we may infer that 
he has the excellent habit of° sending off his 
Unions and Advances after he has read them 
himself; and, as he reads them as soon as 
they come, while most of us have to lay 
them aside till Sunday, it will readily be 
seen that his friends get them second-hand 
about as soon as we of the laity get the first 
cut of our own. 

Other records of this city clergyman are: 
“ Tuesday.—A German tenor came in to try 
his voice and get a testimonial. Evening, 
read aloud to my [invalid] wife.” (Neither 
strictly pastoral, but both thoroughly amia- 
ble.) “‘Salurday.—Secured a railway pass 
for a poor Russian scholar.” (Well enough 
if he was sure that this poor Russian scholar 
was not first cousin to the converted Jew, 
who ever and anon alights on the country 
clergyman for money to go to London and 
coniplete his studies.) ‘“ Passed the remain- 
det of the afternoon and the evening with 
my father.” 

To whom, no doubt, he might have re- 
peated with entire truth the lesson learned 


at his mother’s knee: 
“ How pleasant ts Saturday night, 
When I've tried all the week to be good, 
Nor spoken a word that is bad, 
And obliged every one that I could!” 


And “the worth of the statement,” says 
the diarist, “lies in the fact that it is no ex- 
ceptional case, but such a one as is occurring 
continually around you, my reader.” 








snatched his hat and got. He fired after 


profession or occupation in the world whose 


This reading, and studying, and dining, 






leisure would suffer it tox fen > hand 
ing of the daily paper jotting Qwu,|. 


work |- 
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from three to six. Evening spent with | tended meetings. read~new~ books ang 
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‘art. toy Chris. 
fou--call feuding 
your Zschokkes, 
to yourself all the morning and to your 
wife all the evening? These very thingy 





are precisely what we of the laity call 
leisure. A lady, reading your Temarks, 
made, unwittingly, the most significant com. 
ment in saying of her husband: * Jobn 
always kept a diary, read w daily Paper 
wrote letters, received and made Calls, at 


worked from tev to fifteem hours a day be. 
sides.” | Ai grédt dda of what tle! minister 
has noted ‘the real’ working world 20% not 
call wor’. at all. If we can run thr 

the Daily Journal ;wirile we; are riding ig 
town in the horse-cars, or snatch 4 Column 
of the Nation’ between dinnér and thy 
plow, or look over Harper’s Weckly whi 
rocking the baby. or watching the aboat. 
to-be-boiled custard, we reckon .ourselve 
Jucky. But our brother in Chiist loungy 
leisurely through his nine newspapers, puts 
it down in his diary, then goes and take, 
walk, and calls himself pressed. es 


“Tt is seven days’ work in the week,ani 
no sense of baving done all that one wishy 
and means to do when bed-time come” 
Why, that is the. normal condition of may, 
and especially of woman. And. this. inno. 
cent is so abroad. that he thinks. ita pew 
liarity of the minister’s career! ;Probgily 
not a singlé person in his congregation eve 
in his life went to-bed feeling that le lal 
done all he wished and meant to do, B 
of good courage, my brother; for assuredly 
there hath no pressure taken you but guch 
as is common to man. oi 

He does jot down other things in bis jour- 
nal. He begins his sermon on Wedney 
day, and revises it on Saturday.. & 
talks with his brother clergymen abot 
their affairs, and takes ‘‘tea at Mrs 8's’ 
Over the sermon we may imagine he ba 
some hard, honest work ; but it is apap 
ble certainty that any man or woman lw 
no great oppression on the brain who red 
ons his morning paper, his Zschokke,wi 
his siesta events in his day. Those areihe 
things which the working classes cram ith 
the crevices and make no account of... Ifm 
should diarize with equal minuteness, te 
world itself could not contain the books tit 
should be written. 

For instance: Monday.—Up at half-pastin 
to get Phil. and Patty off in the early tri. 
Got them off by the skin of their tecths 
cup of hot chocolate, and going to thes 
tion with them. Called to pay stable-illa 
way home. Find Bridget wailing in tt 
back yard over a broken clothes-line, t¥ 
carpenters waiting at the end door to goin 
the garret and mend the roof, and ministet 
in the front entry inviting me to goto it 
stallation with him. Decline, with thacks 
Set the carpenters on the ridge-polé, aud 
help Bridget tie up the broken line, and go 
the store to buy anew one. Sew buttont 
on Phil’s boot, find a moth-miller in th 
closet, and take all the woolens out 
doors to hang on the clothes-line and be 
beaten. Give Kitty a dose of castor 
and snap Ned’s ears for roaring becaus 
Iwon’t give him any. Patrick comes in to 
have me write a letter to his first cousia ™ 
the County o’ Longfort, Ireland, telling bim 
how tocome over. Write the letter at his 
dictation; and then he reports that @y 
neighbor, the Colonel, is very ang'y with 
him for building his cellar of the’ stones of 
the west wall, and has forbidden him to g° 
on with it, “though I towld bim you g#v° 
me lave.” Can’t havea quarrel with ait 
neighbor; so tell Patrick to rebuild the wey 
with stones from the east wall, and beckon 
the Colonel in to see me, as be goes bY 

the train, and sweeten bim up with 50 
words—no great matter, for he is a wre 
heafted creature. Set all the rooms, ° ‘ul 
and bedding to airing. Gather up all 
papers, letters, and periodicals, fold, sco 
stamp, and put in the mail-basket. ’ 
fast. After thut the day's work beaimt 
but it will be seen that, if you talk of 








we too have something to say | 
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AL HASSAN’S SECRET. 


BY C. P. ORANCH. 








you may tell me that the priests of Egypt, 

Muttering charms and raising magic terrors, 

Breathed it through him in‘ their tombs and 
caverns ; 

Stamped it on him with the seal of silence 

and the dread of excommunication. 

You may say he heard it on the river; 

In the Nile froth, by the low shore lapping 

In and out among the reeds and rushes ; 

In the moaning of the lurid sand- storm ; 

Inanoon-dream ’mid the rustling palm-tafts, 

Whispered by the sun-scorched leaves above 


him. 
I, who know so well the Sheik Al Hassan— 
I, the poet Tefid—can assure you 
Sheik Al Hassan is no vision-seer ; 
Fears no priests, but laughs at all their juggles ; 
In the desert never met a Geni; 
Worships in the mosque no power but Allah. 


Yet Al, Hassan has one awful secret, 

Known to him alone of all his people— 
Some strange word forbidden to be uttered. 
For, if spoken, all the established order 
3uflt upon the solid past would tremble; __ 
Pass, perchance, in chaos and confusion, 
And another law control the nations. 

What this potent word may be I know not ; 
How it came to him he never told me; 

I, his bosom friend, have never heard it ; 

In my deepest thoughts I cannot guess it, 
Though long, silent days we ride together, 


But one night I ever shall remember. 

After toiling through the powdery desert, 

We were resting in the grove of Kamah ; 

Clear as noon-day shone the wondrous moon- 
light, 

In our tent we slept—but woke together. 

Overhead one feathery palm-tree rustled ; 

On the white tent lay its shortened shadow ; 

And the shadow’s waving fringes trembled 

On thé tent-roof, darkening all one corner. 

Grouped around, the weary camels slumbered, 

And;the turbaned slaves. A fountain gurgled, 

Hid in darkness, while its tiny streamlet 

Trickled silvery sparkles o’er the pebbles. 

On the grass lay shadow-blots fantastic, 

Mixed with moon-gold, rounded into circles. 


Inthat moonlight there we woke together, 
Suddenly, as if a voice had called us ; 

Broad awake, as if a spirit passed us— 
Something whispered that the air was haunted 
With a Presence vaguely brooding o’er us, 
Pressing close, until the nerves all tingled 
Tense and trembling—as a wind-harp shivers 
In thecoming breeze of autumn evenings, 
Ere the first wild, minor chords are wakened. 
8o I lay and stared upon the whiteness 

Of the ghostly tent, and on the shadows 

On the tent-floor, creeping like black fingers ; 
Till at length Al Hassan broke the silence; 


“Could I tell to thee, O son of Music, 

Could I tell the secret of my bosom, 

Ah! what pain, what pain would here be soft- 
ened! 

What a light o’er weary days would brighten ! 

Could I only shape it in some fashion, 

Temper the fierce light to misty softness, 

Dwarf the giant’s supermundane stature, 

As the fisherman enclosed the Gent 

In the box he carried on his shoulders, 

It would flush the desert of my bosom 

With a sudden burst of flowers and fountains.” 


Was I waking, then, or was I dreaming 
Orenchanted? ‘ Know,” he said, '‘O Tefid, 
Mightier than all magic is the secret, 

And, if once unloosed, no power could tame it. 
In it good and evil are imprisoned, 

Like the angel of the summer lightning, 
Cloud-winged, scowling o’er the mountain 


Darting bolts of death, yet breathing freshness; 
8o the truth—if truth it be I harbor 

In my burdened breast—a double message 

On its wings would bear unto my people. 

Some must take the good and some the evil 
Dropped from either wing of this strange angel. 


Yet could I, the Prophet’s weakest servant, 

a that faith which—means to ends subject- 
ng— 

Seeing in the madly shattered systems 

But the opening of the eternal order, 

Faith of Prophets and of wonder-workers, 

In whose white light, dazzling and o’erwhelm- 


2 
Death is but a spot we hardly notice, 
And destruction but the broom that, sweeping, 
Clears the spaces for God’s mighty building— 
Then I might, perhaps, forsake my desert, 
Bear my smothered torch among the cities, 
d and see the mighty visitation, 

e veiled messenger of good and evil 
Shaking dew.ang fire from either pinion ; 
Watch the firebrand kindling in their houses 
Tl they walked by light of conflagrations ; 
Hear oi sony of divine destroyers 

To! the market and the palaee; 
Had I only faith: and yet I tremble, 


‘even daring to myself to whisper 


So unlike the lapguage of the present, 

So profane, perhaps, so wild, that madmen 

Might essay to mumble it, half-dreaming, 

While the sane ones passed them with a shudder. 

I, alas ! am all too weak and faithless 

Fora mission of so huge a burthen. 

I am not a sage, to explain its meaning, 

Nor a seint, to avouch its truth unflinching, 

Ready for the fate of God’s great martyrs. 

Though a voice cries ‘Speak !’ I falter, tremble, 

Turn away, and carry through the desert 

Strange, dumb pain, that crowds my heart to 
bursting.”’ 


So Al Hassan, from his couch half-risen, 

Poured his sad speech, while the palm-tree’s 
shadow 

Crept upon him and the tent grew darker. 


Then I said: ‘Tell me alone the secret— 

Only me—the strange, wild word, not fearing ; 
So thou drawest the arrow from thy bosom, 
While I heal the wound with love’s own balsam. 
In the desert here no traitor listens ; 

Let us share the mystery and the sorrow.” 


“Never, O my Tefid,”’ was his answer. 

**No ; too well I love thee, dearest poet, 
With a heedless hand to blight our friendship. 
Better bear alone the fated burthen 

Than for one brief moment’s consolation 

Turn my friend ‘into my bitter foeman.” 


Then upon his couch Al Hassan turned him, 

Sighed a deep, long sigh, and watched the moon- 
light 

Pave the tent-floor with its golden patches. 


I am wondering still and dare not question 
What the fatal word is—word of Heaven— 
May it not be so, if such the ending 

In the birth-throes of a new creation ? 

I am wondering still, but cannot guess it ; 
While Al Hassan rides upon his camel 
O’er the desert, like a statue haunted. 





PERE HYACINTHE IN SWITZER- 
LAND 


BY A CATHOLIC. 


WHEN it became evident to the people of 
Geneva that the cause of the conflict be- 
tween the Government of Switzerland and 
the Catholic Church, or, rather, the Theocra- 
cy of Rome, was far less a political question 
than a religious one they reasoned thus: 
Our state and laws will defend themselves 
against all encroachments and violations; 
but who is to defend us against this oppress- 
or of conscience that has appeared within 
our free midst? against this absolute and 
infallible ruler that imposes upon us, an _ in- 
telligent and free people, dogmas and doc- 
trines of which we never heard or imagined, 
and which not only outrage our conscience, 
but revolt our reason and force us as Chris- 
tians to choose, in spite of all our religious 
convictions, between disloyalty to our 
country and eternal condemnation? It 
needed but little reflection to indicate the 
remedy—truth, liberty, and justice. But 
that was looking a long way for help, quite 
outside the present administration of the 
Church or Government. What was to be 
done? Alive to the fundamental principle 
of a republican government, it was evident 
that the people must act. But, to act wisely, 
they must first be instructed, they must 
know the truth; and ‘‘ how could they hear 
without a preacher?” Every one of those 
whose duty it was to teach, guide, and care 
for their spiritual affairs was committed, we 
should say sold, to that ecclesiastical system 
whose very existence is in the negation 
of this triune principle of all human excel- 
lence—truth, liberty, and justice. There 
was but one man for the exigence. Three 
hundred Catholic citizens met in council, 
and decided to the unanimity to call Pére 
Hyacinthe; and he accepted the call. No 
sooner was this fact known than he received 
numerous warnings—some from good but 
timid Catholics, who feared to widen the 
breach between them and Rome; from well- 
meaning Protestants, who could never see 
the possibility ofa Catholic reform; and not 
afew from Ultramontanes, whose principal 
argument was threats and curses. There 
was & general accord among all these that 
the major part of the Catholics who called 
him were men of little piety, politicians, in- 
fidels, etc,, etc. 

Nor did he lack the few rare and wise 
friends who, not secing the way clearly, 
were afraid that he might possibly make a 
false step by coming here, and thereby in- 
jure his cause and ruin his reputation. To 
all these objections his answers may be 
summed upthus: Threats make me cour- 
ageous. And as to being called by irreligious 





would soon rebound in shocks of thunder. 


men, I cannot but remember that Christ 


righteous, but sinners; and when 800 men, 
though they were the least of Christians, 
the saddest infidels, or. the veriest sinners, 
call me to preach the Gospel to them, I go 
far more willingly than if called by 10,000 
saints, who have no need of me. And as for 
separating more and more from Rome, I 
only wish I could only place between me 
and its errors the breach of eternity! And 
my cause is God’s cause; he will take care 
of hisown. As to my reputation, I must do 
my duty, and let reputation take care of 
itself. 

Accordingly. Pére Hyacinthe came to 
Geneva in March, accompanied by his wife. 
Their welcome was most.cordial. His series 
of conferences, given during the last three 
months, have been attended with a remark- 
able success. They were held in the Hall of 
the Reformation, the largest suditorium in 
the city and built in memory of Calvin. 
The Committee who have the management 
of this hall are of the strict Calvinistic 
school, and most conscientiously thought 
it necessary to impose certain conditions 
upon the Catholic priest who, against all 
custom or precedent, was to speak therein. 
Pére Hyacinthe replied that he did not come 
to Geneva to attack Protestantism, but to 
preach Christianity and Catholic reform; 
and that to do so faithfully he could accept 
of no restrictions or conditions. To be able 
to speak the truth, he must be untram- 
meled. He was allowed tospeak. And, 
while more than once he was led, necessa- 
rily, to speak of Protestantism, he never 
flinched before its merits or demerits, It 
was certainly not expected that Protestants 
who heard him would willingly accept 
some of the doctrines he exposed, yet no. 
word of remonstrance came; for, above all 
doctrines of churches, he preached the doc- 


trines of the Bible, the doctrines of Christ, 


the Saviour of men. After hearing him, 
these venerable Calvinistic ministers have 
repeatedly expressed their sympathy in 
sentiments in this wise: ‘‘We may not 
accept your Catholicism, but we do accept 
your Christianity.” 

The Hall of the Reformation was entirely 
inadequate; for, of 40,000 written demands 
for admittance to a single conference, only 
3,500 could be accorded. The entrance. was 
entirely free; but, to avoid dangerous 
crowds, tickets were issued, by which means 
Catholics had the preference. The Hall was 
always filled for hours before the beginning 
of the discourse, and throughout the entire 
series not a word of impatience or dissent 
was uttered. Profound sympathy and in- 
telligent enthusiasm waited upon every sen- 
tence pronounced by the orator. Many op- 
ponents went with the spirit of combat, but 
came away convinced. Conversions were 
very frequent and some of his bitterest 
enemies went to Pére UHyacinthe asking 
pardon, saying they had been deceived. 
Ultra priests went in secret, begging him 
not to come into their districts, ‘‘ to disturb 
the people.” 

His discourses were upon Christian re- 
form of the individual and thorough prac- 
tical reform of the Church, claiming that 
disciplinary reform was far more urgent 
than dogmatic. The newly-manufactured 
dogmas of the Curia Roman were, of course, 
to be rejected by every individual; but the 
old fundamental doctrines of Christian 
faith were to remain intact and to be treated 
only in really ecumenical council. 

I was recently invited to dine with Pére 
Hyacinthe, at the house of one of the chief 
members of the Reform Committee—he, 
in fact, who conceived the movement. Dur- 
ing the dinner Pére Hyacinthe asked him 
what first gave bim the idea of a Catholic 
reform in Geneva? He replied: ‘‘For 
more than twenty-five years I have had no 
hope of reform in the Church; but on the 
4th of last September I was sitting at this 
table when the morning paper was brought 
in. I read your letter concerning your 
marriage, and when I had finished it [ ex- 
claimed: ‘There’s the man! There’s the 
true reformer! He must come to Geneva!” 

And thus it has come about that the priest 
whom the wiseacres declared virtually dead 
for future ministry, because of his marriage, 
is witbin six months thereafter at the head 
of the Catholic Reform movement—and be- 
cause of his marriage. Society has sadly 
gone astray, men are very perverse, and the 





Church has fallen into egregious errors; 
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came into this world not to save the | but thank God there is still a remnant of 


men scattered through the world who be- 
lieve in divine Jaw and love and in eternal 
truth and justice, 

The principal and more pressing reforms 
claimed by Pére Hyacinthe are these: 
Universal instruction in the Bible; abo- 


lition,. of obligatory confession and 
of perpetual vows; forced celibacy; 
public worship to be in the ver- 


nacular of. the, people; all bishops and 
priests to be elected by the people; the com- 
munion to be administered with bread and 
wine; and no. pay for masses or prayers, 
funerals, baptiantis; etc. 

The four vears of silence have not been 
lost to the priest nor the preacher, He is 
ripened in the conflict with bimselfiand with 
error. His powers of. eloquence, reasoning, 
perception, and application are. far. superior 
to his best days at Notre Dame de Paris, 
He is emancipated. He stands a freeman 
in God’s glorious sunlight of; truth. His 
faith is renewed and, he-fears no man. 

The position.of Pére. Hyacinthe was not 
understood in the beginning; but is now ac- 
cepted as being. not only tenable, but the 
only true one. Fer, to.be. what. be claims, 
he must necessarily be catholic xad_ re- 
formed. A single-.discourse. was .sufficient 
to prove to the Protestant people-of Geneva 
that, he was as.-orthodox. as they ;. and 
thenceforward, forgetting the barriers of 
secondary things, they bailed him as brother 
and fellow-worker in the name of the.com- 
mon Lord. Noone expresses the wish or 
opinion that be should go further than 
where he is. 

But the most important work done here 
is the establishment of a Reformed Catholic 
church. On Easter Sunday the first. public 
worship was held. Pére Hyacinthe cele- 
brated the mass, from which he read for the 
first time the epistle, gospel, and prayer in 
French, instead of Latin, and preached a 
sermon that will certainly never be forgotten 
by aay one that beurd it.. Service has been 
held ever since every Sunday. The holy 
communion and baptism are constantly ad- 
ministered, marriage and funeral services 
performed, catechism taught, etc. The first 
week oyer eighty children responded to the 
call. 

What is most remarkable is that the edi- 
fice used for this new church is the: college 
built 300 years ago by Calvin. Thus the 
Protestant Reformation stretches out its 
bands across three centuries to welcome in 
this Catholic Reform, It needs but little 
imagination to make of this ancient library, 
with its empty shelves and low celling, 
somber and blackened by ages, the cata- 
combs of the primitive Christians, who, 
like us, were forced to flee Rome, And we 
believe, if the spirit of Calvin, looks down 
upon us, assembled here in this ancient 
earthly house, built with his prayers and 
protests, he joins with the other great re- 
formers about him in rejoicings and praises 
for what we are doing to-day. 

Post tenebras luz. 





JOSEPH ARCH AND HIS CAUSE. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 





JosEPH ARCH, who is on the point of visit- 
ing the United States, for no idle purpose of 
curiosity and for no selfish purpose of 
money-getting, but with a definite, practi- 
cal, and important end in view, is the repre- 
sentative of the latest and most significant 
phase of the labor question in England. It 
is worth while to know, before he comes, 
who he is and what errand brings him to 
our shores; for he typifies a movement 
which was as unexpected as it was ominous 
to the English landed interest, and his jour- 
ney hither has relations to our own eco- 
nomic welfare, as well as to that of the home 
class of which he is the champion. 

The name of Joseph Arch was wholly un- 
known a year ago. It had scarcely become 
familiar in the little farming neighbor- 
hood in which he resided. Now it is 
probably spoken in every hamlet from 
Cornwall to Inverness, and his fame 
has reached. many of us from across 
the Atlantic. Described briefly, he is a 
plain, unlettered, brawny, serious-visaged, 
resolute-minded English peasant, who hus 
taken upon himself the mission to elevate 
the condition of the English peasantry and 
to free them forever from the state of serf- 





dom in which they exist under the atill 
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powerful: landlord ‘denomination: In ‘his 
own person he presents a striking exception 
to the overwhelmingly prevalent “rule that 
the English peasant always remains a peas- 
ant and cannot rise above his class. Joseph 
Arch, by dint of a character bold, persistent, 
earnest, and straightforward, and of natural 
qualities of mind which’eminently fit him 
for leadership, struggled out of tie depend- 
ent and humble position in which he was 
born, into one of comparative ease and ab- 
solute independence, During the first thirty 
years of his life he was, outwardly, at least, 
as abject and hopeless a serf as can be found 
in the rural depths of midland'Britain. But 
it so happened that Arch, with a mind 
naturally reflective and searching and clear, 
became réligious, joined the Methodists, and 
began to take’an‘active part, in his humble 
splere, in the propagation of the doctrines 
ef that sect. This had the two-fold result 
of maturing his earnestness and resoluteness 
of purpose and of educating him. © He 
came in contact with men of'@ higher class 
than his brother laborers.’ ‘In the Methodist 
preachers, elders, and communicants he 
found men who sympathized with his con- 
dition, perceived his admirable qualities, and 
imparted to him broader 1deas and views of 
life, as well as religious instraction and com- 
fort. Arch became himselr a my preacher— 
at first a stumbling, awkwara, incoberent 
epeaker; then one who, Dy a@ simple, plain* 
worded, and earnest eloquence, was able to 
vtir the ignorant and torpid souls or me poor 
serfs of the soil, “At night, when the weavy 
day’s field labor was over, he gathered the 
peasants (men, women, and children)~"~ved 
nim ‘in the open air, just by the ¥, chew 
hamlets which the English aristocracy pro- 
vide for ‘their laborers (the homely group 
fighted fitfally by improvised torches), and 
fliscoursed to them on the most ‘solemn 
topics which ican engage the reflections of 
men. He spoke in the rude dialect which 
alone the Warwickshire hind could compre- 
hend. His illustrations were borrowed from 
the familiar things of their daily life. His 
appeals were to thoughts and feelings most 
natural to people of their class. His relig- 
jous teaching was of the simplest and plain- 
cst, With no theological theories or demon- 
strations; but such teaching as might be 
given in @ religious primary school of all 
nations and degrees of civilization. The 
best proof of bis eloquence and the best 
justification of his mission was his sur- 
prising success. He stirred up revivals; peas- 
ants came from miles away to hear him. 
He became an oracle with the humble folk 
round about; to his cottage came those with 
griefs, great ‘and small. How large a portion 
of these griefs proceeded from the grossly 
unjust and wretched inequality of their con- 
dition cou not fail in time to impress itself 
strongly on bis reflective, logical, common- 
sense mind. He came gradually to see what 
an odious tyranny really existed in rural 
England; how that ‘tthe manhood of 
man” was practically denied every hour, 
with terrible results, by the still existing ab- 
toluteness of feudal rule. “ His Methodist ex- 
perience had ripened him intellectually, and 
thus the broad truth shed its light upon him. 
He was inspired to release himself from the 
{aralldom of a serf, that he might seck a way 
to release others. He worked with true 
British vigor, and by and by found himself 
the lord of a little land and the equal in 
independence of dukes and earls. Then 
he set about his great work. Rumors and 
narratives of the industrial unions of Shef- 
field and Birmingham, of Newcastle and 
Bolton reached him ; and he asked himself 
why ‘the agricultural laborers should not 
have unions too. There were, indeed, great 
difficulties to be encountered—much more 
serious difficulties than those which beset 
the factory operatives. The power of the 
great landlords, hedged about by stringent 
protective laws, and’ by ancient prescrip- 
tions yet more potent than law, was in- 
finitely stronger than that of the manufac- 
turers. The English landlord is satisfied 
with a small rent. Two or three per cent., 
80 long as he can be absolute master, satis- 
fies him. The-manufacturer, on ‘the other 
hand, is subject to a sharp, constant-strained 
competition, and is, therefore, much more 
dependent on his laborers. The factory 
artisan could strike to advantage, for the 





manufacturer had need of him. But, if the 


agricultural hind rebelled, he was simply 
evicted, aud his place supplied by a hind 
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more docile. There was another difficulty 
in the way of the design of Joseph Arch—in 


‘the inferior intelligence, the stolid submis- 


siveness of the peasant to his lot. The cus- 
tom of centuries had made him regard the 
lord of the manor with awe, as a superior 
being; he thought obedience to anything 
and everything loyalty, and a disregard of 
the lord’s will treason. Such miserable 
fare, housing, wages as he had he deserved; 
he was good for nothing else; he was born 
to serve, and was fulfilling his destiny. To 
rouse such a creature to self-assertion was a 
very different task from inciting wide-awake 
and comparatively educated—at least, town- 
bred—factory operatives to resistance. That 
the agricultural laborer would be so aroused 
the lords of the manor evidently thought an 
impossibility. Two years ago the great 
landlords undoubtedly felt in perfect se- 
curity from unions and strikes. Upon the 
brute obedience of their serfs, indeed, they 
founded toa great degree their social and 
political power. ‘‘ A strike in the country” 
meant the possession of so many acres and 
the absolute rule over so many brawny 
arms and brute votes. They heard almost 
with indifference of the “‘rattening” at 
Sheffield and the ‘“‘lock-outs” at Preston, 
never imagining that ere long the same 
calamity would be at their own doors. 
Joseph Arch turned the influence he had 
attained to material and mundare account. 
In the quiet depths of Warwickshire, that 
most beautiful and most tyrannized of En- 
glish counties, he began to propagate the 
doctrine that farm laborers ought to assert 
their plain rights. He showed that men who 
worked twelve or fourteen hours a day and 
had large families received ten shillings 
($2.50) per week; that they were provided 
with wretched hovels, with holes in the roofs, 
drrty, reeking with filth and the seeds of 
disease, wherein often whole families lived 
in a single miserable, broken-down room, 
where they were drenched if it rained and 
suffocared if the sun shone hot; and that their 
only other recompense was food for their 
pigs. He maintained that no man, even in 
overcrowded England, ought to work for 
less than twenty shillings a week or ought 
to abide in a hovel, huddled like cattle. So 
earnestly did he devote himself to this mis- 
sion that a success far greater and more 
rapid than he bimself seems to have im- 
agined rewarded his efforts. He formed a 
union in bis own vicinity. The infection 
spread, and ere long all Warwickshire, from 
Coventry to Stratford, was alive with the 
awakened rebellion of the serfs. Warwick- 
shire no sooner showed herself on strike 
than other neighboring shires broke out. In 
Stafford and Oxford, in Devon and Somerset, 
in Dorset and Hampshire, and Sussex and 
Kent agricultural unions were formed, 
until withia six months after Arch’s first 
public movements all Midland and South- 
ern England seemed an area of agricultural 
discontent. At the present moment there 
is probably not a single English county 
where there are not agricultural unions. 
Thousands of hinds are banded to 
assert their rights. In many instances 
fourteen, sixteen, eighteen shillings haye 
been forced from the landlords as the 
weekly wage; and, although it is more 
difficult to secure good cottages, there are 
many signs that even this will be gained in 
many localities in no long time. A national 
union has been formed in London, and an 
organization well nigh as perfect and power- 
ful as those of the trades and factory hands 
has been established. On the other hand, 
the landlords have in too many cases used 
their power remorselessly and have used 
every effort to put down the unions. The 
Duke of Marlborough instructed his steward 
to evict every man on his vast estate of 
Blenheim who was known to be a member 
of a union—to turn him, without notice, 
out of house and home, to starve, if he could 
do no better, by the roadside. The right 
Reverend Lord Bishop of Gloucester recom- 
mended certain villagers in his diocese to 
duck any agent of a union who came that 
way in the nearest horse-pond. But such 
acts and words have only stimulated the im- 
pulse to flock to the unions, and display the 
alarm which they have already created 
among the great landlords. 

Such is the momentous work accom- 
plished by our coming visitor. In the United 
States he hopes to find better opportunities 
for the English laborer—higher wages, com- 





fortable homes, equal opportunities of edu- 


cation, a fair chance of rising to proprietor- 
ship, a share in political power, and the ele- 
vation of the children to higher planes in 
society and occupation. The chief obstacle 
to the success of the unions is the overglut 
of the farm-labor warket in England. If a 
portion can be drained hither, both those 
who stay and those who comé away will be 
benefited. It is to be hoped that Joseph 
Arch will be afforded every opportunity to 
observe and study the condition of things 
here and that his errand will be a fully 
successful one. 
ca 


HIS FAIRY GODMOTHER. 
[CINDERELLA SPEAKS.] 


BY MRS. 8/ M. B. PIATT. 











Wao felt the quaint light subtly shining in ? 
Who heard that other wind within the wind ? 
Who saw the Little Lady, wild and thin, 
Pale with the spirits and the spells behind? 


Isee her now. I take this withered wand, 
A weird Egyptian lily, when I choose, 
And wave her to and fro, and back beyond 
That lonesome moonshine and those charméd 
dews. 


I see her now—if I but shut my eyes— 
Dressed in the frosty green of leaves half-dead : 
Ah! still witch-smile; ah! old and wise replies 
To all the precious words—you never said ! 


How queer you both looked as she rose and 
shook 
Her ancient, shrunken, clinched hand in your 
face ; 
Then laid her finger on your lip and took 
Beside you in the dance her sudden place! 


You play the Prince. Princes grow gray like you 
’Tis the worn story, slightly changed in truth. 
Poor Cinderella never found her shoe ; 
She is left out—a fable of your youth. 


You have the citrons and the wines of life, 
Its lights, its honors : what has it beside ? 
Her Majesty, the Queen, your worthy wife, 
Has plumes and pearls and garments purple 
dyed. 


She, in a peasant’s cottage, built low down, 
Kisses gold heads and waits a twilight voice ; 
Nor envies you the palace and the crown, 
But finds her own in your godmother’s choice. 


Still she finds time, in dreaming, evermore, 
To wonder if, in flying sleep, you pass, 
Handsome and young, sometimes, from your 
great door, J 
To kiss and keep—a Slipper made of Glass. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE JUBI- 
LEE SINGERS. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, 








Our Jubilee friends will not soon forget 
the interesting breakfast party given yester- 
day by Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, at their pri- 
vate residence on Carlton House Terrace, 
nor will those forget it who had the pleasure 
of meeting them there. They had already 
sung at the premier’s, inthe presence of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Czarowitz 
and the Czarevna of Russia, the Rt. Hon. 
John Bright, and a distinguished party of 
nobility. But on that occasion they came to 
entertain the guests. Yesterday they were 
themselves the guests. I had feared that 
the party must have been put off, for I had 
just read in the Daily News that Mr. Glad- 
stone was lying ill at Chiselhurst. Butas I 
was at the door a carriage drove up and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone alighted. They had 
come up from Chiselhurst on purpose to 
meet their negro friends. Mr. Gladstone 
looked pale and worn, He had, by his phy- 
sician’s order, excused himself from attend- 
ing the great banquct to be given that even- 
ing by the lord mayor to the ministry, at 
the Mansion House; and he might with 
great propriety have rested at Chiselhurst 
and put off his guests. But he rose early, 
traveled some 25 miles by rail, and then 
drove to his home, which he reached just be- 
fore the Rev. Mr. Pike and the Jubilee 
Singers, and so in time to greet them. 

Mr. Gladstone’s town residence has a 
spacious entrance hall, leading to a large 
dining-room, which overlooks St. James’s 
Park and opens upon a wide terrace. A 
front room is the premiers study. A 
wide double staircase leads to a_ suite 
of reception rooms, filled with rare, 
costly, and beautiful art treasures. There 
are paintings and sculptures by eminent 
artists and cases filled with specimens of 
ceramic art of all ages. There are works 
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«8 aes and specimens of pottery col. 

g many years by one whose fame 
as a statesman and orator alone prevents 
his being famous. in, literature and art— 
spheres in which he has few rivals, Break. 
fast was laid in the dining-room, on tables 
beautifully decorated with flowers. In ad. 
dition to the Jubilee party of fifteen, there 
were present Lord and Lady Cavendish, 
Lord Lyttleton, the Right Hon. W. E. Fors. 
ter, M.P., Cabinet minister, the Hon. Arthur 
Kinoand, M.P., the dean of the Queen’s 
Chapel Royal, together with Mrs. Gladstone, 
two Miss Gladstones, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
M.P., and others. The guests were seated 
at two tables, our negro friends being 
equally distributed, sitting between their 
English friends. At the table where the 
dean and myself sat Mrs. Gladstone, Miss 
Gladstone, and Mr. W. H. Gladstone were 
most assiduous in their kind attentions—not 
only seeing that the physical comfort ‘of 
their negro guests was attended to, but con- 
versing with them so constantly and pleas. 
antly that they were quite at their ease, At 
the other table Lady Cavendish, acting for 
Mrs. Gladstone and seated side by side with 
her colored sisters, diffused the same atmos- 
phere of social geniality around. A num- 
ber of liveried footmen ministered also to 
the wants of the guests, paying as much 
attention and deference to the colored sing- 
ers from Tennessee as to the titled ladies of 
the English aristocracy aud to the untitled 
but no less noble lady whose guests we 
were. To English readers I should apol- 
ogize for writing in this way. My 
description would be severely criticised, as 
giving prominence to trifling courtesies 
which with us are matters of course. No 
one here, pretending to social refinement, 
would make the least distinction between 
the guests he might meet merely on the 
ground of color, and no one would hesitate 
on that account to invite to his house any 
one otherwise suitable. I am told that there 
still exists in the United States some rem- 
nant of the old prejudice. This may be 
found, no doubt, amongst some of the igno- 
rant and vulgar of our own land; and so 
also it would not be fair to iafer that such 
prejudice is general in America because ex- 
hibited by some low-bred, unrefined, and 
narrow souls, I fancy some of these were 
at Surrey Chapel, the other Sunday morning, 
when the Jubilee Singers did me the honor 
of taking a little luncheon with some of 
my friends at Rowland Hill’s parsonage. 
Some Americans had come to take my 
hand, and I asked them tojoin us. But 
when they entered the house, and saw 
our negro friends sitting down to table 
side by side with some English ladies, they 
looked surprised, stood awhile at the door, 
and then walked away down the street! 
I wish they had been present yesterday t 
see. Mrs. Gladstone and her daughters, and 
the noble lords and ladies present, taking 
their negro friends by the -hand, placing 
them chairs, sitting at their side, pouring 
out their tea, etc., and conversing with 
them in a manner utterly free from any ap- 
proach either to pride or condescension; 
but exactly as if they had been white 
people in their own rank of life. And tbis 
not as an effort, not for the show of it, but 
from a habit of social intercourse which 
would have rendered any other conduct per 
fectly impossible. 

Mr. Gladstone charmed us with his elo 
quent description of 2 book on the Modoc 
Indians he had just been reading, making 
one marvel how, with all his great cares ol 
state and Parliament, he can find time, as he 
does, to keep ever abreast of the literature of 
the day. After breakfast he showed to his 
guests some of the principal objects of in 
terest in his collection of art treasures, x: 
plaining them in his own fascinating style. 
Then, all the party being gathered in the 
drawing-room, the Jubilee Singers enter- 
tained us with their wonderful music. First 


| we had “John Brown.” LI never heard them 


sing it as they did yesterday. It was notthe 
music alone, but the features of the sipgert 
also which made it so impressive. They 
sang as beings inspired. Their whole forme 


seemed to dilate. Their eyes flashed; their. 


countenances told of reverence and joy und, 
gratitude to God. Never shall I forget Mr. 
Gladstone’s rapt, enthusiastic attention. 
His form was bent forward, his eyes weré 
riveted, all the intellect and soul of his great 
nature seemed expressed in his countenance; 
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and when they finished he kept saying: 
“Isn't it wonderful? I never heard any- 

thing like it?’ After this they gave us that 

queer medley, ‘‘O them great trials,” with 

tbe comical assertion of Baptist, Independ- 

ent, Presbyterian preferences, and the grand 

lesson of. Christianity versus sectarianism. 

The tender, thrilling words and music 
of “O how I love Jesus!” brought 
tears to the eyes of the listeners; 

and when they closed with the Lord’s 
Prayer all the company, led by Mr. Glad- 
stone, reverently stood with bowed heads in 
worship. Then came many hearty farewells, 
and some time was taken up by our friends 
obtaining the autographs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone and others. Just before leaving 
the room they sang, “Good-bye, brother, 
good-bye, sister,” which went to every heart. 
As brothers and sisters, the premier and 
Mrs. Gladstone, with their guests, bade 
them one more and last farewell. It was 
just noon when we passed through the hall, 
where several persons were waiting on offi- 
cial business to see the premier, who, doubt- 
less, from that time till late at night was 
anxiously occupied with public affairs, but 
whose morning was given up to his negro 
friends with such heartiness and leisure of 
mind that astranger might suppose he was, 
of all present, the one whose time was most 
bis own. 

Ihad the pleasure of walking with our 
friends across the park and taking them 
into. Westminster Hall. How interested 
they were in seeing the place of the trial of 
Wallace! ‘‘Oh!” said one of the colored 
ladies, “ how often have I read the ‘ Scottish 
Chiefs’ I so wanted to see some place 
where Wallace had been.” We saw the 
court where the trial of the Claimant was 
going on; and then entered the House 
of Lords, where an _ appeal case 
was being heard; and then looked at 
the frescoes, among which the embarka- 
tion of the Pilgrim Fathers attracted special 
attention. Then we entered the House of 
Commons, and I showed our friends where 
John Bright sits and the bench occupied by 
Gladstone and the ministry, etc. Then we 
went through the library, and out upon the 
great terrace by the side of the Thames. I 
wanted to hear them sing “ Joun Brown” 
and our “ National Anthem” in the center 
hall of the Parliament, and spoke to the 
gentleman usher, whom I knew. He was 
sorry to be unable to grant permission, as 
the House of Lords was sitting. We then 
wished each other a hearty farewell at the 
Westminster Station, they bidding me to 
give their hearty gréétings to their dear 
friends on the other side when I see them, 
as I hope to do soon after this letter appears. 

LONDON, ENG., July 30th, 1873. 





SOME HINTS TO HIS HOLINESS, 


BY JOSEPH FITZGERALD. 





Tue Pope, being freed from the cares of 
state, can now bring all the powers of his 
divinely-illuminated mind to bear on ques- 
tions less refractory to its action than those 
arising in the administration of a temporal 
government. Itis true, he is indisposed to 
accept the present situation with equanim- 
ity, and grumbles most unphilosophically 
at the course which events have taken. But 
we hope that he will yet make his peace 
with Italy, renounce all thought of getting 
back his temporal power, and loyally settle 
down to his proper work, the government 
of the great church of which he is the 
supreme head. To us it appears like a 


‘waste of force for a divinely-inspired and 


infallible pontiff to occupy himself with 
such gross and lowly concernments as 
usually engage the minds of earthly rulers. 
If his gift of infallibility extended over all 
his acts, we can well see why heshould long 
to exhibit to the world the pattern of a 
divine government of men, about which 
there should be no mistake and from 
which’ all other potentates might copy. 
But alas! the sacred and acumenical Vati- 
en Synod had to scatter before it could 
fashion a definition which should assert for 
the Holy Father an infaltibility in political 
affairs. We know very well that he may 
make the definition himself; but we fear 
nobody would accept it. Just see how it 
was with the definition of his infallibility in 
faith and morals. The Holy Father’ him- 


“self believed in it most devoutly; yet, 


though he was then, as well as now, the 


ops refused to believe until they saw it de- 
creed by themselves. Now they know tbat 
papal infallibility has been everywhere, 
always, and by all received as the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church; but they never 
would have known it if it had not been 
beaten into them. And then the sublime 
impudence of them—claiming that they 
made the decree. But such is the nature of 
these men ; and, if the Holy Father wants to 
be recognized as infallible in politics, he must 
adopt the same course with them over again, 
But, on the whole, we think it better for 
the Pope not to hanker after this extension 
of his prerogative. There are some things 
which people know somewhat about, or 
think they know; and politics is one of 
these. When the Church publishes defi- 
nitions about such inscrutable mysteries as 
the Immaculate Conception or the precise 
position of St. Joseph in the Court of 
Heaven, all that is needed is to s:cik with 
assurance; very few will be found who will 
care to make strenuous opposition, and the 
great mass of the faithful will maintain that 






wait a 
few weeks before he publishes his éxplana- 
tions of cosmic phenomena. For ‘we think 
he made an unfortunate mistake with regard 
to this earthquake of June 29th. He makes 
too heavy a draft on our credulity when he 
asks us to believe that the wicked Victor 
Emanuel and his wicked backers are chas- 
tised by an earthquake whose furthest 
traveling undulations could hardly have 
been felt by them. According to M. W. de 
Fonvielle, of the French Academy, the cen- 
ter of the disturbance was the Valley of 
Mareno, in the district of Vittorio, Venetia, 
The time was 5 o’clock a. m., when the 
churches were filled with the faithful, it 
being the Feast of Saint Peter. Many of the 
worshipers, writes M. de Fonvielle, lost 
their lives, and the Church of Felleto, on 
the Solizo, was entirely destroyed, forty 
persons being killed outright and several re- 
ceiving injuries which proved fatal. 
Practical experience, however, will lead 
to greater caution in interpreting the signs 
of the times, and we do not expect to find 


THE LIGHT SHINING IN A DARE 
PLACE. 





—_——_— 


BY TAYLER LEWIS, L2.D. 





“TrutTH ina well.” The antiquity and 
universality of the adage are proof of ifs deep 
significance. It refers notso much to out- 
ward physical science, or truth of experi- 
ment, as to the soul’s knowledge of itself, 
and of the superhuman and divine as con- 
nected with if. The Hebrew proverb gives 
it in nearly the same form: ‘‘ Counsel in the 
heart of man (its spiritual dynamics, as our 
Saviour analyzes it—Matt. xv, 19) is like 
deep waters : it is the man of understanding 
that draws it out.” The truth of human 
destiny in its relation to the government of 
God: there is not one element of greatness 
in the soul that is not impressed with the 
usefulness of the idea, or to whom religion 
is not a thing most fearful, as well as most 
sublime. A similar thought appears in the 
apostle’s figure (II Pet. i, 19)—not applicable 
to Revelation alone, as there used, but to 





80 serious a blunder as this committed very 





attitude of docility which so well befits 
them. But let even His Holiness himself 
attempt to preach to his faithful Irish chil- 
dren submission to the British powers that 
be, or let him try to get Germans to be- 
lieve that the administration of church prop- 
erty should be exclusively in the hands of 
ecclesiastics, or let him try to get the aver- 
age Catholic in the United States to join 
with him in affirming that ‘‘ the Church has 
the right to use force” in compelling obedi- 
ence to her laws (Syllabus xxiv), and he 
will find that there are in his flock animals 
with characters very different from those of 
sheep or lambs. 

But there are whole worlds of questions 
which, in our present state of knowledge, 
are past finding out, and on which, there- 
fore, His Holiness may instruct the faithful 
without fear of contradiction, except on the 
part of outsiders—infidels, heretics, and 
scoffers in general. Let him restrict himself 
to rendering decisions about these, and he 
will get an attentive hearing from his fol- 
lowers. For instance, what could. be a 
more attractive field for the exercise of 
heaven-inspired penetration than the au- 
thoritative explanation of the Signs of the 
Times? Or, suppose the Pope were to 
undertake the supreme direction of a sort of 
universal weather bureau, to make sure pre- 
dictions after the events, or to tell us pre- 
cisely the purpose intended in the unsearch- 
able council of the Divine Providence in 
every earthquake and volcanic eruption, 
every rain and drought, every hurricane and 
every waterspout. 

Indeed, we have reason to believe that the 
bureau is already in operation; for on sun- 
dry occasions within the past few years the 
world has received from Rome information 
of this kind. It is true this izformation, 
these explanations of meteoric and other 
physical phenomena, have not commanded 
very general assent; but then more precise 
results may be expected in the future, when 
the infallible mind will be more concen- 
trated on this special branch of business. The 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT will, doubt- 
less, follow with interest the history of the 
Pope’s progress in this department of divina- 
tion, and it is with regret that we boil down 
into the space of a few lines a recent speech 
of His Holiness’s, wherein he appears to ad- 
vantage as exponent of God’s designs; but 
boiled down it must be, for want of room. 

It appears, then, that ever since Italian 
cannon made that breach in the Porta Pia 
the Almighty is so wroth with the people of 
the peninsula that he will give them rest 
neither night nor day. The overflow of the 
Tiber. and of several other streams was a 
punishment. That uncommonly harmless 
elevation, Vesuvius, is made to belch forth 
fire and flames because the people have 
turned against the best of fathers and 
princes. Tbe cholera has made its appear- 
ance—it is the very scourge of God. It 
seems that there has been great. mortality 
among the children in Italy. _The Holy 
Father mercifully explains this on the theo- 
ry that God would remove the little ones 
from the danger of becoming Garibaldini, 
were they to grow up to man’sestate. There 
was an earthquake on June 29th, sent ex- 
pressly to warn the people against the dan- 
gers into which they were rushing blindly. 





We would mildly suggest to the Holy 


soon again. Let the Holy Father reserve 
his explanations in petto until he has learned 
so much about the event which he rises to 
explain as will, at least, show that he knows 
what he is talking about. Then what a 
splendid opportunity he lost by his precipi- 
tation in this instance! There was one 
circumstance connected with that Venetian 
earthquake which, in the Pope’s hands, 
could have been made to speak with a force 
beside which a seismic perturbation would 
be nowhere. We refer to a phenomenon 
noted by M. de Fonveille in the following 
words : ‘‘ The Venad’Oro, a thermal spring 


action, suddenly became red, like blood, and 
preserved that color for several days.” 

But it is now too late to turn that circum- 
stance to any account for instruction or edi- 
fication. In fact, itis to be presumed that 
the Holy Father is by this time so sick of 
earthquakes and their concomitants, owing 
to the unlucky blunder he made, that he 
will not for some time say anything more 
about them. This is deeply to be regretted, 
for a fountain changed to blood-red might 
be turned to better account, as a lesson to 
the people, than even a crying or a winking 
Madonna. What a glorious opportunity 
was here lost! 





FROM DAY TO DAY. 
BY ELIZABETH D. RICE. 


From day to day the ceaseless change 
Of winter’s cold or summer’s heat; 
The months their miracles repeat, 

Yet are they ever new and strange. 


The yellow moons that wax and wane, 
The eager tides that rise and fall, 
The swift decay that comes to all 

Which has not therefore lived in vain, 


The restless drift of human life, 
The fear that creeps, the hope that flies— 
All these things pass before our eyes, 
And tell their tales, with meanings rife. 


With meanings rife. But who shall give 
The hearing ear, the seeing eye, 
Or speak of Nature worthily, 

Or guess at what it is to live? 


Each day some little line we spell, 
And half interpret it aright ; 
And when we sink to sleep at night 
We question, Have we read it well? 


Ah! who can say? For each must write 
The self-same thought a different way, 
And each reflect a different ray 

From the one universal Light. 


Who knows why one poor flower can wake 
Sometimes our souls from deepest gloom? 
Or why, again, the perfect bloom 

Of summer fields shall fail to make 


One pulse of pleasure? Why the hills 
Bring peace and comfort unto me ; 
And you the solemn, murmuring sea 

With the same quiet gladness fills ? 


So glides our life from day to day, 
Like mountain streams, that swiftly run 
At first, but ere their course is done 
Wind slowly through a devious way. 


What time their sparkling race began 
The shallow tide each pebble showed ; 
But now they roll too deep and broad 

For any eye their depths to scan. 


But, swift or slow and dark or bright, 


They pass to meet the waiting sea ; 
And we can trust eternity 





To give us freedom, knowledge, light. 


in the neighborhood of the center of seismic. 


spiritual truth, divine truth, in all its bear- 
ings upon our finite being. ‘‘ We have a 
sure word”; but it is like “a light, a lamp, 
shining in a dark place (év avxunpo téré, a 
dank, noisome pit), to which we do well to 
take heed until the day shine through (dcavyacy) 
and the morning star be risen in our hearts.” 
This lamp, with its beams struggling through 
the dense obscurity, does of itself reveal 
difficulties that would not otherwise be seen. 
As the light mingles with the surrounding 
gloom, there start out specters that would 
have been invisible in the total darkness, that 
would have given us no trouble had it not 
been for the very light on which we are 
commanded to keep our steady gaze. Look 
away, and all is darkness, “a darkness 
that may be felt”; and trifling, very 
trifling, whatever it may claim of 
knowledge, of culture, or of genius, is the 
soul that does not most heartily acknowl- 
edge it. The light shows us apparent mon- 
strosities, sometimes inexplicable incon- 
sistencies. But look away, and all is horror, 
all is speetral. The wildest geological ages 
show no such gloomy scene as the historical 
human period, if there has never shone upon 
it the light of a higher destiny. The great 
objection to an ideal religionism, or to a 
mere humanitarianism is its trifling cool- 
ness, its utter inhumanity, its failure to see 
that without something better than itself 
“the world, mankind, religion, eternity 
appear like one vast scene of tremendous 
confusion, stretching far away and closed 
in shades of the most awful darkness.” It 
is the language of John Foster, that great 
thinker, so much beyond the Arnolds and 
Emersons of our day. A gloomy view, in- 
deed; but to this must come every soul that 
truly thinks, and will think on, determined 
to follow no other guide than sense or 
science, and stubbornly rejecting, either 
through ignorance or hatred, the only lamp 
that holds out the least prospect of guid- 
ing us to the day. 

There may be taken another view of this 
old adage, less somber and more practical. 
Its lesson, and that of the kindred scriptural 
figures, may be regarded as the inculcation 
of humility in the search of truth—the spir- 
itual truth of which we are speaking. Nat- 
ural: knowledge may be said to lie upon the 
surface of things, It is. still superficial, how- 
ever many the layers that may have been 
uncovered. This makes it pleasant work. 
We get excited; we fancy we are soaring, 
when we are yet upon the earth, and not an 
inch of progress bas been made in the solving 
of those awful problemsin which our human™ 
ity has the deepest and most anxious in- 
terest. The other truth lies far down, and 
‘we must get down, very far down; if we 
would odtain a glimpse of it: The spiritual 
temperament and the spiritual position here 
are everything. _To one looking up from the 
bottom of a well, it is said, there appears 
stars that are not visible from the surface, 
Certain it is, the lower the rate of con- 
templation the more beauteous and serene 
the: appearance of the heavens above. So 
there are some truths which only a very 
low position will enable us to see at all. 
Among) these is the very sublimity of the 
declaration that most emphatically an- 
nounces it to man: “1 thank thee, Father, 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, that thou bast 
hid these things from the wise and prudeny 
and hast revealed them unto babes; even so 





Father, for'so hath it seemed good m thy 





sight.” All boasting here, all proud talk of | 
“high views” and ‘“‘wide views” and 
lofty culture,” all that babbling of ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light,” we hear from men whose 
style and language show that they have 
never known anything of a humbling 
Christian experience, are more blinding 
than the densest pbysical or mental dark- 
ness. To this region of contemplation be- 
longs the true knowledge of the human 
soul in its relation to a divine law; the awful 
conclusions that inevitably follow from the 
bare thought that the infinite God is not in- 
different to buman moral action; the im- 
measurable difference between 8 moral and 
religious theism and one that is merely theo- 
retical ; all, in short, that pertains.to sin and 
holiness, those two words of dread signifi- 
cance, so utterly unknown to any systems 
of science or philosophy. . To the studentin 
this department of truth the first and in- 
dispensable step is humility. We only fol- 
low the highest authority in saying that 
bere the first duty of man is to look down, 
to look to the deep world within, if he can 
bear 





“ To cast his dizzy eyes so low ’— 


to “‘turn away from beholding vanities,” 
and, as Christ commands him, become as a 
little child, that he may “enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

There is now prevalent, even in the 
church, a style of literature and of literary 
oratory full of ideas the very reverse of this. 
Its talk is of ‘‘high views” and ‘‘ wide 
views” and ‘enlarged conceptions” and 
“Jofty aspirations.’ Our leading periodi- 
cals are full of it. Especially at. our col- 
Jegiate anniversaries is this language heard. 
** Aim high,” “ strike out,” keep in advance 
of this rapidly advancing age—many of the 
addresses to our young men on such occa- 
sions are but endless repetitions of these 
cant phrases, with variations and modula- 
tions into every conceivable key. But should 
we not have high aims and lofty aspirations? 
Is it not right to tell our young men to 
‘Orient themselves,” as some of our East- 
ern sages are fond of .saying? There may 
be truth in such language, there is truth in 
it; but turned to the direst falsehood by its 
sad mistiming. There may be a time to say 
“look up,” “aim high,” ‘make your 
mark,’’ “‘ strike, out loftily”; but our social 
and political, experience, to, say. nothing of 
anything religious, should be sufficient to 
convince us that some other instruction, 
and of a very different style, is first needed. 


In dealing with the scientific or the liter- 
ary pretension, religious men. are greatly at 
fault in not appealing directly and unfalter- 
ingly to Christian experience, .Here are 
facis which should be held steadily before 
the. eyes of those who are eyer : talking of 
facts and the experimental philosophy—not 
facts subjective merely, but offering a wide 
induction in their effects upon the outward 
man and the outward world, The church 
is full of them. There, is. an unbroken 
chain of such facts lying all along. its his- 
tory—unearthly. characters, unearthly lives, 
produced by the power of unearthly truths, 
quickened,, by some unearthly agent. In 
other words, these have been manifested 
through: the ages, and are now manifested, 
strange spiritual forces correlated with an 
unseen causation whose development cannot 
be traced.to any. earthly culture having its 
root in any earthly science or philosophy. 
These facts are brightly'visible in the his- 
tory of the church as inseperably connected 
with the history of the world... The imper- 
fection. of the one, the darkness ‘and malig- 
nity of the other cannot obscure them. The 
truth is among us, and it should be appealed 
to. Itis unobtusive, yet most clear. The 
Christian sbould never shrink from. assert- 
ing that he has seen miracles. . 


This unearthly experience has ever had 
one beginning. Its first step has ever ‘been 
one of self-abasement. There may be differ- 
ent degrees and intensities of feeling; but in 
every ‘case there has been something of the 
emotion or state of soul that called out the 
prayer of the publican, *‘God be mefciful 
to me, the sinner”—t6 duaproAd, with the 
article; as:though all else was lost sight of 
in the sense of the soul’s distance from God 
and holiness, He who has known nothing 
of this has never entered upon the Christian 
lite. He has no right to speak about it; and 
nothing that he says about the soul, its cul- 
ture and its aspirations, its soaring or its ex- 
panding, its progress, its destiny, ils * sweet- 








ness and light,” is entitled to the least con- 
sideration. 

Tried by such a test, we see the falsehood 
or, rather, the utter perversion of the style of 
public address before alluded to as so com- 
mon at our literary anniversaries. There is, 
indeed, truth in the language, as has been 
said; but that is the very mischief of it—it 
is truth terribly out of place. The young 
man is told to “ cultivate self-respect,” when 
he has no right to do anything of the kind; 
when to respect himself would be a sin and a 
lie. He is told to ‘‘ Orient himself,” when the 
tendency of all that is said is to turn away 
his eyes from taking that only observation 
which can give him his right moral bearings. 
He is directed to ‘‘aim high,” when the true 
exhortation should be ‘‘look down.” He is 
on a false elevation, and the first: thing for 
him to do is to get down—down from this 
mount of vanity; away down very low, 
even to its foot, and lower still; down, 
down into the deep valley of humiliation, 
where only shall he breathe the atmosphere 
of truth and havea true view of the fair 
heavens above. Then may he begin to rise 
on the other side, and then may that which 
was before so malarious become wholesome 
to the soul. 





HOW TO REFORM. 


BY PHARCELLUS CHURCH, D.D. 





A GENERAL feeling prevails among Chris- 
tians that they ought to grow in grace. 
They hope before dying to be better fitted 
for Heaven than they are at present. Their 
attention to private devotion and public 
worship, observance of the ordinances, and 
general use of what they call the means of 
grace is with a view to personal improve- 
ment or a closer walk with God. Nor is this 
desire of reform confined to churchmem- 
bers; but extends to a large class of those 
who as yet make no pretensions to experi- 
mental religion. Many could respond with 
much feeling to the remark once made by 
Henry Clay, in the United States Senate: ‘‘I 
am not a Christian, but I hope I sball be.” 

It is with a view to this prevailing tenden. 
cy to reform, this desire for a higher) life 
among churchmembers, and this 1 g for 
spiritual improvement among those who are 
not that I now write. Both of these parties 
freely confess that they have failed hith- 
erto to realize the object of their aspira- 
tions—or, at” least, not to the extent 
of fully ‘satisfying their own consciences. 
The question is whetber this failure is not 
owing largely to attempting reforms in gen- 
erals, rather than in particulars. Do you 
take your sins one by one, as you weed your 
gardens foot by foot or bed by bed; or do 
you not think of the weeds in their totality 
as thiogs that trouble you and that you 
wish wereaway, but have not the resolution 
for the detailed process of extracting them ? 
Is the higher life a great idea of the imag- 
ination, or are you practically endeavoring it 
by getting rid of specific sins and practicing 
specific virtues and graces one by one as 
you are able? In everything wherein our 
agency is employed we are compelled to go 
from specifics to generals, to remove moun- 
tains by shovelsful, and not as Mohammed 
attempted it, by a general word of command. 
It is so with becoming’ Christians and grow- 
ing in grace. 

The engaging young man who came to 
Christ desired in a general way ‘“‘ to enter 
into: eternal life,” but failed ‘because he 
could not ‘submit to the specific reform of 
giving up his love of money. On'the contrary, 
persons without a thought of eternal life 
have set about ubandoning specific vices, and 
have become in the end recipients of spiritual 
and heavenly blessings. Many have been 
thus converted to Christ by taking the tem- 
perance pledge. Years ago, before the tem- 
perance pledge was thought of, a pastor in 


Providence, R. L; received a call from one‘ 


Dodd, the most debased and besotted drunk- 
ard in town. He came direct from the 
gutter, to inquire after the salvation of his 
soul; and the pastor heard and responded 
appropriately to the miserable man’s ques- 
tions, but without the shadow of a hope that 
any good would come of his visit. He 
probably supposed it a case of delirium tre- 
mens, a8 very likely it was; but, at all events, 
it withdrew him from his cups long enough 
for the Spirit of God to effect his conver- 
sion, and he became, as Deacon Dodd, one 
of the most eminent Christians of his time, 








the founder of a flourishing church, and an 
earnest laborer in the Masters vineyafd. 
He used to say in his public addresses: 
“God has healed my body, as well as my 
soul; for I was full of sores from my drunken 
habits, but now I am a well man in every 
sense.” 

It is a delusion to think of getting rid of 
sin as a whole when you are not willing to 
part with it in particular. What is conver- 
sion or sanctification but an abandonment 
of our evils? And, if you are not willing to 
set about rooting up covetousness, over- 
reaching in trade, corrupting pleasures, envy, 
malice, hatred, or any other evil passion or 
habit, how can you expect the more general 
purification of being sanctified? Our ideas 
of the general change involved by the terms 
conversion, regeneration, and sanctification 
are totally false if we expect to reach it 
except as we give up one sin after another, 
as fast and as far as they come to our view. 
When the prodigal came to himself, he first 
set about looking his sins squarely in the 
face, and to trace to them the miseries he 
was suffering. He next rose up, went to 
his father, made bis confession; and thus 
became a reformed man through successive 
stages, and did not wait to no the whole by 
a single effort. 

A man who has been many years a pro- 
fessor, and of note as a minister, had been a 
long time so penetrated with a sense of his 
deficiencies and so impotently desirous of 
something better that his life was a burden 
to him. He read works on the higher life 
and looked, but looked in vain for one of 
these crises of deliverance called a sensible 
experience of sanctification. Awaking one 
morning with his usual heartache and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with himself and every- 
thing, it occurred to him to ask: ‘‘ What are 
my real evils? I know what a Christian 
ought to be. Wherein do 1 come short?” 
The query led to a personal exploration, 
taking bis evils one by one; and as they came 
to view—ambition, love of the world, malig- 
nity toward those who had injured him, 
avarice, fleshly desires, unreconciliation, 
irritability—the question arose in reference 
toeach, Am I willing to wage upon that 
and that and that an indiscriminate 
and deadly warfire? No relief came 
at once. How could such an Au- 
gean stable be cleansed in a moment? 
How could thorns and briers that ‘had been 
for years extending their pernicious roots 
into the very subsofl of his’ nature be up- 
rooted all in a moment? But, if instantane- 
ous sanctification was impossible, the cata- 
loging of his sins fully revealed the cause of 
his decayed and decaying piety and gave in- 
tensity to his prayers for Divine help. His 
desire for jumping into the higher life at 
a single leap, therefore, was committed into 
the progressive effort of ridding himself of 
spetific sins by gracious help from above. 
Is there avy other sanctification to be de- 
pended upon ? ; 

The Divine promises are conditioned upon 
detailed efforts against sins and ‘in cultivat- 
ing the virtues and graces. Is not hunger 
ing after righteousness a state of mental en” 
deavor after it, to which its promised full, 
ness is made? Are not the poor, the pure, 
the meek, the merciful, the mourners, to 
whom the beatitudes Sre promised, in a like 
state of specific endeavor after what is better 
and holier? ‘Wholesale confessions of being 
miserable sinners may be orthodox; but are 
they not unavailing to thousands? Who 
that comes like Zaccheus with the burden of 
specifie’sins ‘upon his heart, which he sets 
about renioving at once, fails of a gracious 
hearing? We must have a'retail business in 
dealing with our Lord’s money. ‘Like David, 
we must reach the heavenly enthronément 
by fighting the enemies of Israet one by one 


‘as they arise. There is no other way of 


gaining the promises of Him who will say: 
‘“Thou hast been faithful over a few things. 
I will make thee ruler over many things. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

On this subject of detail in order to claim 
the promises the often misapplied words of 
our Lord are in point: ‘If ye abide in me 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will and it shall be done unto 
you.” Abiding in Christ and his words 
abiding in us Involve a state of disciplined 
desire, a subordination to him in all the 
little as well as great matters of thought, 
feeling, and life, so that our currents of 
desire shall set powerfully toward all spirit- 
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ual graces and virtues. And what is the 
difference of really loving holiness ana 
holy, of making humility, Patience, 
every grace and virtue the delight of our 
life, and of actually professing them? This 
is what Isaiah means when Le saya, “ Before 
they call I will answer”; and what Jobn 
means when he says, ‘“‘We know We have 
the petitions that we desire of him.” 
state of mind and heart involved by abiding 
in Christ and his words abiding in us is, ag 
it were, a pre-existent answer of the ho 
breathings which arise from that state. Let 
not those who abide in their own loves or 
whose prayers have their ulterior end jig 
self delude themselves with the hope of 
claiming a promise like this. Such shall not 
receive anything of the Lord. 


It is well known that Christ never comes 
in to abide with one who has not set him. 
self to the task of waging war upon all hig 
sins? If Israel would cast out the 
Canaanites, they must march among them 
in battle array. “If ye will not drive out 
the inhabitants of the land from before you, 
then it shall come to pass that those which 
ye let remain of them shall be pricks in your 
eyes and thorns in your sides and shall vex 
you in the Jand whereing ye dwell.” Tak 
of peace, talk of sanctification, talk of 
growth in grace, talk of conversion, talk of 
regeneration and fitness for Heaven when 
we are tolerating our lusts is as absurd as 
to talk of converting Hell into Heaven o 
sin into holiness. The thing is impossible, 
There can be no repose with these Canaay 
ites in the land. 

This delusion of jumping into religion of 
sanctification as a momentaneous experi 
ence, when there has been no previouw 
clearing of ourselves from the sins we know, 
is a delusion of the enemy to prevent te 
forms in those who desire them. 


}________] 
Srience. 


Tue age of trees is computed in exoge- 
nous plants by the number of circles of wood 
in the trunk when cut across. European trees 
of the present day seem to have a longer 
life allotted to them than modern American 
trees in America; although American trees of 
the past geological age seem to have bem 
more fortunate, A Belgian paper has 
cently, given the ages of some of th 
principal trees, sofar as known. It says ther 
has been known. Judas tree (Cercis siliqua- 
trwm) which reached the age of 300 years; the 





| Elm (Uumus campestris), 335; the common Br 


glish or Evergreen Ivy, 450; Maple (4 
campestre), 516; Birch (Betula alba), 576; cum 
mon Orange, 680; Evergreen Cypress (Ouprem 
horizontals), 800; common Olive, 800; ‘Walaut 
(Juglans regia), 900; Oriental Plane, (Plotanu 
orientalis), 1,000; European Linden, 1,10; 
Silver Fir (Picea pectinata), 1,200 ; English Ost, 
1,500; Cedar of Lebanon, 2,000; Deciduoa 
Cypress (Taxodium distichum), 8,000; Yew, 
8,200. 

These are European trees, except the Decidt- 
ous Cypress, and that is one of those trets 
which, like the mammoth Sequoia, is one rathet 
of a past geologic age that has been continued 
into this, as the remains are found abundantly ia 
a fossil state. It is possibly from some old Mise 
issippi stump that this great age has been cou 
puted from, as the present Cypresses hardly live 
so long. The writer knows of one which is 
nearly 24 feet in circumference, which is grow 
ing on a piece of land where there 
were no Cypress trees 150 years ago. He also 
knows of an English Yew, brought from Ex 
gland less than 150 years ago, as well as Silver 
Fir not 100'yeare, and both are now rapidly 2 
their decline. ‘ 

While on the subject of the comparative sf 
of trees in America and in Europe, we may note 
the case of the Lombardy Poplar, Here, it be 
gins to decay very often within twenty-five 
years, and it is not probable that any specimen 
is at present existing in America thst is over 
fifty years old, although it was introduced here 
soon after the history of the white msn com 
mences. In Europe it is by no means ® tree to 
live long; but there is one at Dijon, in France, 
which is known to have been planted in ? 
year 1400, so that it is now 473 years old. bes 
100 feet high, and the trunk measures forty 
feet in circumference at the base—so 
measurement assures us. It is well, 4) Nem 
to note that it is not fair to measure rt 
down. ‘The proper way is to take about “a 
feet from the ground. This might then 
about thirty feet, and that is considerable 
Europe the Poplar lives under 200 “ge 
Among the trees which attain grest 
the Dracenas stand prominent. The celebrated 
“ Dragon Tree,” of Teneriffe, of which 60 
has been written, was of this genus—Drecané 
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~ Draco. This.tree has at last sueeumbed to time 
pod tid other forces of; Nature and no longer 
“exists ; but they have young ones growing in 
some of the public gardens of Europe, which 
aré of large size now. There is one at Cadiz 
which is 16 feet high and measures 18 feet in 
circumference at the base. 


...-A highly interesting discussion took place 
a few months ago, at one of the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of England, in re- 
gard to the amount of heat the spores of fungi 
would endure without injury. Professor Mis- 
tleton Dyer said he had raised the Boletes edulis, 
one of the common puff-balis, from water in 
which the fungus had been boiled. He bad 
also found /eziza repanda'to grow after endur- 
ing a heat of 230 deg. F. Mr. Berkeley said that 
it was a fact within the everyday experience 
of every one that the blue mold in bread (Pent- 
cillum) grew after the spores had been baked 
with the bread in the oven. These facts 
bave a great influence on the question of the 
origin of life. Many eminent men have 
thought that minute plants and animals abso- 
lutely. originate from inert matter in closely- 
sealed phials of water which had been boiled 
or subjected to great heat. This would be test 
enough with corn or beans, and, reasoning from 
this analogy, the spores(seed) of minute fungi 
should be also heat proof; but we see it is not, 
and new tests will have to be discovered before 
the evidence is conclusive that any living thing, 
however small, has been originated “ spontane- 
ously,” a8 it is common to express it. 

.-.eFrofessor Eaton, of the Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, finds that the lines in the solar spec- 
tram may be seen by using a prism alone, with- 
out the slit orother accessories which are re- 
quired in ordinary spectroscopes. The prism 
must be so placed that the light shall strike its 
(yet surface as nearly as possible in its plane; 
or, in other words, the face upon which the 
light first falls, instead of receiving it perpen- 
dicularly, is turned almost edgewise toward the 
lutiinous object. ; i 

In this case, of course, the incident beam of 
light will be reduced to a narrow sheet, like a 
thin blade, precisely as if it had come through 
the slit of. a collimator, and an eye properly 
placed on the other side of the prism will see a 
spectrom nearly as clear and pure as with the 
ordinary spectroscope. 

Mo this manner it is possible to recognizé the 
bright lines of sodium, lithium, etc., in flames 
containing their-vapor, and for many purposes 
the complete instrament may be replaced by 
the simple prism. A diffraction grating. will 
behave in the same way when similarly placed— 

| fe; nearly edyewise to the source of light. 


»... There are many plants which, when they 
find themselyes by some accident in another 
country, find things much more adapted to 
progress and rapid development than in their 
own) Many English plants, that are common 
weeds with as and a great nuisance to the ag- 
rienltnrist, are comparatively harmless or even 
tnkzown to apy one but botanists there. So 
with many of our plants in Europe. Dr. Ker- 
ner, of Innsbruck, notices that our Rudbeckia 
laciniata promises to be a bad weed in Austria. 
Tt commenced to spread about thirty years 
ago, and is now very common. With us it 
shows little or no disposition to leave the open 
woods and thickets, where it generally abounds. 
Another species, however, (Rudbeckia hirta) 
ie:taking possession of many poor meadows, 
and is will not be long before it will/have to be 
recorded in complete works on ‘‘ American 
weeds... A good portion of the meadows on 
hs i’ battle-field of Gettysburg. is overrun with 
-+++Professor Osborne Reynolds has lately 
made a careful’ investigation of the effect of a 
slight admixture of air with vapor in retarding 
the condensation of the latter—a subject: of 
great importance ‘in steatn engineering. -He 
finds that even the slightest contamination of the 
Yapor with air produces a marked effect; that 
the rate of condensation diminishes rapidly and 
nearly uniformly as the proportion of air in- 
creases from 2 to 10 per cent., and then less and 
less rapidly until about 30 per cent. is reached, 
after which the rate of condensation remains 
nearly constant ; that for this reason the dimen- 
tiotis “Of a ‘stirface ‘Condenser will need to be 
» Greatly increased if the engine leaks. air at all; 
finally, that the mixing with the steam of 
about 2 cubic feet of air for every pound of 


““Wapor will increase the efficiency of the engine, 


by preventing condensation fn the cylinder, 
-Provided, of course, the condenser of the en- 
give has sufficient capacity. , 


_‘++In the ancient wars of England the fol- 
Towers of one faction carried white roses, and 
of the other red ones. These represented the 
Cuses..of York and Lancaster. respectively. 

re has. been long. in cultivation a peculiar 
ee with striped flowers, and on. this account 
known as the “ York and Lancaster” rose. It 


“ ‘Was supposed to be a true species, and has been 
Classed among those wild things the native 
hepeDlace anid ‘history of which has been lost. A 


_Tecent contributor to one of the scientific meet- 





ings of Europe exhibited ‘before his society in 
Edinburgh a branch which had “reverted,” and 
which proved to be nothing but the old damask 
rose, Hosa damascena. The York and Lancaster 
rose is not, therefore, a distinct species ; and 
this little fact removes one of the many “‘ mys- 
teries” of plant history about which much has 
been made. 


...The question as to the periodicity of rain- 
fall in connection with the solar spots contin- 
ves to be discussed with much interest. Nature 
for July 24th contains a communication from 
R. Rawson, of Barbados, in which he gives the 
results of a discussion of the rain-fall upon that 
island for thirty years (1843 to 1872 inclusive). 
His conclasions are diametrically opposed to 
those of Meldrun, Lockyer, and Symons, given a 
few weeks ago in these columns, and go toshow 
thet the coincidences obtained by them were 
merely accidental. Jelinek arrives at a similar 
conclusion. 


--+eThe American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science meets this year in Port- 
land, Me., on the 20th inst., under the presi- 
dency of Professor Lovering, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. A large attendance is expected and 
there is every reason to anticipate a pleasant 
and profitable meeting. 


...»The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meets at Bradford, on Septem- 
ber 17th. Dr. Joule, famous as the discoverer 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat, was its 


president, but on account of ill health has been 
obliged to setign. Prof. W. A. Williamson will 
probably take his place. 


----Tilghman’s sand-blast, for engraving aud 
cutting glass, marble, or steel is now at work in 
London, and seems to excite as much interest 
there as it did in this country when first brought 


out. It can hardly fail to work a complete rev- 
olution in the arts to which it is applicable. 


--.. Anew comet is announced, discovered by 
Borelly, of Marseilles, on July 27th. Right as- 
cension Lhour 14 min., declination 7 deg. 32 
min. south; motion southeast. No particulars 
as to appearance and physical characteristics. 





Missions. 


A most interesting review of “The Asiatic in 
England”’,is given in the July issue of the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. The plan fora 
Strangers’ Home in London first originated with 
those who were specially interested in foreign 
missions; and the matter was discussed ata 
monthly meeting of the secretaries of the vari- 
ous missionary societies in London, until Rev. 
Henry Venn, the late secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, took the work in hand and 
exerted himself earnestly to establish the insti. 
tution known as the Strangers’ Home for Asiat- 
ics, Africans, and South Sea Islanders. One of 
the secretaries of each of the great missionary 
societies was appointed as director on the board 
of management, their respective committees 
co-operating with them. From the first the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh rendered most sub- 
stantial aid to the enterprise ; his being the firs, 
offering of $2,500, and it is to him that Mr. Sal- 
ter, who has labored for sixteen years in this 
Home, has dedicated his book, ‘‘ The Asiatic in 
England,” which gives the history of this good 
missionary. work. On the 3d of June, 1857, the 
Home was opened. Mr. Venn, in the preface to 
this work, says: 

* Previous to this time it was determined to 
ascertain by inquiry what the effect of a visit to 
this Christian country had upon these heathen 
visitors. With this end in view a, few were 
spoken to in the streets, and the answers were 
most appalling, for the treatment they had re- 
ceived had evidently produced upon their 
minds the very reverse of a favorable impres- 
sion of the Christian religion. The great ma- 
jority of these strangers, on emerging from the 
docks, under the guidance of headmen who 
contracted for their maintepance while on 
shore, were herded like cattle—six or eight in 
a single room or cellar, without bedding 
or rs or tables—and were found, when vis- 
ited, sitting on the floor, with their backs 

nst the bare walls, some sleeping, some 
smoking, and others taking their food. Those 
who fell ill among them and became incapaci- 
tated for labor on shipboard were sent to hos- 
tals or to ‘workhouses, where they were 
und to have been lying for weeks in.a most 
desolate condition, without being able to com- 
municate their wants to any around them.” 
Some special instances are given. One “ofa 
native Christian, who bad been bandmaster of a 
regiment, and conceived the wish of visiting 
Christian England, and came, unhappily, with- 
out introductions. After having secured a 
lodging in Ratcliff’s Highway, on the first day 
of bis attempt to explore this Christian metrop- 
olis, he was so beset by vicious ons of both 
sexes that he fied back to h lodgings for 
refuge, and never left them ln he re- 
turned to the ship which took him back to 
India.” 


In the winter of 1857 there were eight inquests 
held on the bodies of Asiatics who had died of 
cold and hunger in the streets of London; 
during the few years previous forty such in- 
quests had been held by the same coroner; 
while it was only through the prisons, the 
police officers, and the tap-rooms that the 
Asiatics were made acquainted with the Chris- 
tianity of England. The Home was opened in 
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1857 to.all ,Asiatics, Afr..»os, and Polynesians. 
Their prejudices and “superstitions were to be 
respected, as far as possible; but all who were 
willing to listen were to hear of Christ and of 
his gospel. Mr. Salter, whose remarkable apti- 


. tude in acquiring languages rendered him emi- 


nently fitted for the position, was appointed to 
minister te the Home ; and some of the results 
of these sixteen years’ labors ‘may be seen in 
the following statistics: ‘‘ During the year 1872 
upward of 1,400 Lascars and natives of the East 
arrived, and resided several weeks in the port 
of London, without a complaint against any 
man being brought before ametropolitan police 
court, withont one desertion from any ship, 
without one man being found in the workhouse, 
with very little sickness, only one death, and 
nota single inquest.’”” During the same year 
there were distributed 650 portions of Scripture 
and 2,000 tracts in various Eastern languages 
to strangers, who received them gladly. 
During the last 16 years 6,400 Orientals have 
been lodged and provided with all they needed ; 
1,300 who were destitute have been sheltered, 
fed, most of them clothed, and sent to their 
homes ; $50,000 in cash, besides $30,000 worth 
of jewelry, have been taken care of and re- 
stored to the depositors on their leaving En- 
gland ; besides the advice and assistance ren- 
dered by the superintendent, the Lascar ship- 
ping agent and steward, missionary, and other 
officers of the Home. 


....Rev. A. Bushnell, of the Gaboon and 
Corisco Mission (American Presbyterian), writes 
further in The Foreign Missionary of new open- 
ings for missionary efforts. An English trader, 
who had ascended the Ogobai River about 
210 miles, and then in a canoe some 70 
miles, reported the river as navigable much 
further, the country diver-ified with fields 
and groves, between mountains, some of which 
were 8,000 feet high, the people friendly, like 
those on the coast, and the river at the point 
where he turned back about 500 feet above the 
level of the sea. Beyond the point where he 
turned he was told that it continued to rise 
gradually till it poured overa high fall. ‘Phe 
tise and fall of the river is said to be like the 
Ohio. The most northern mouth ofthe river is 
the Nazareth, 60 miles south of Gaboon, and 
the most southern are the Mexicos and Fernanda 
Vaz, at Camma, 40 miles to the south of Naza- 
reth. Mr. Bushnell is anxious to resume their 
outstation at Camma and to start another on 
the Ogobai—one at Kabenda he proposes as 
specially desirable, on account of the healthi- 
ness of the locality. | He calls for, at least, one 
missionary and his wife and a lady teacher, be- 
sides two missionaries for extending the work 
inland. 


...-From the annual report of the English 
Baptist Mission in India we learn that the num- 
ber of secret inquirers and borderers in India is 
very much on the increase. Rev. George Kerry 
writes of a kind of religious awakening spread- 
ing all over Bengal, among both Hindus and 
Mohammedans; while Rev. R. Bion; of the 
Dacca Mission, avows his conviction, with regard 
to the wide region over which his journeys ex- 
tend, that “‘the number of those who secretly 
believe in Christ is as great if not greater than 
the number of baptized believers in all our sta- 
tions put together.” 


--«. The Presbyterian quotes from the letter of 
a missionary on the advance of the work of 
Protestant missions in France, who. states that 
private letters come in laden with special gcod 
news of conversions of, individuals and whole 
families, of the institution of prayer meetings, 
and of revival work among the children. The 
same paper also reports eleven new communi- 
cants admitted by Dr. Hopper to the charch at 
Canton, and fifteen inquirers, several of whom 
would be received into the church at the next 
communion. 


-... The American Baptist Mission to Burmah 
has suffered much of late from the ill health of 
its missionaries. There have been five men and 
women disabled withing a short time; and, 
although several recruits have gone out, there 
have not enough been sent to make good the 
places of those who have been forced to leave 
their work. Notwithstanding these discourag- 
ing features, the work is on the advance, and 
several new schools have heen planned and put 
into operation. 


-...Tbe prospectus of a new undenomina- 
tional quarterly Missionary Review is announced 
by Rev. C. W. Park, of the American Board of 
Missions at Sholapore, nephew of Prof. Park, 
of Andover. The, Jl/ustrated Missionary News, 
of London, is also undenominational, and aims 
to do for missions what our illustrated weeklies 
are doing for matters of general -interest 
throughout our country. 


.»»-Dr. Mullens, secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, hos’ left for Madagascar, 
where he expects to spend a year in looking 
after the interests of that flourishing mission. 
There are sixty native young men now study- 
ing for the ministry in the training schoo) in 
Madagascar end forty are studying to become 
teachers in the normal school, 
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Education. 


Tue late meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Elmira, was one of the most in- 





‘teresting in the history of the organization. The 


authorities of the city and the committee of ar- 
rangements did everything in their power to 
facilitate work and render the members com- 
fortable. The two striking features of the ses. 
sion were the unusually large attendance of 
distinguished college men and the steady atten- 
tion to business. The following partial list will 
give some idea of the importance of the subjects 
discussed : ' 

“Ought the Chinese and Japanese Indemni- 
ties to be Refunded Unconditionally, or Devoted 
to Specific Educational a ?” by Edward 
Shippen, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

“Upper Schools,”” by Dr. James McCosh, 
presiednt of the Coliege of New Jersey. 

““How much Culture shall imparted in 
our Free Schools?’’ by Richard Edwards, pres- 
ident of the Normal University of Dlinois. 

“Education in the Southern States,” by Hon. 

. C. Gibbs, state superintendent of schools, 
Florida, 

“The Relation of the General Government to 
erg i by Prof. G. W. Atherton, Rutgers 
College, N. J. 


‘** Elementary and Scientific Knowledge,’’ by 
John W. Dickinson, principal State Normal 
School, Westfield, Mass. 

“Training Schools: their Place in Normal 
School Work,” by Miss Delia A. Lathrop, prin- 
cipal Training School, Cincinnati. 

“The Relative Contribution of Scholarship 
and Methods to the Power of the Teacher,” by 
Henry B. Buckham, principal State Normal 
School, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

‘“*How may the Elementary School Instruc- 
tion be made most Useful to the Future Citi- 
zen?” H. F. Harrington, sup’t of schools, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

“What Number of School Hours, Daily, is 
most Profitable for Children under Ten Years 
of Age?” by Andrew J. Rickoff, supt. of scheols, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“ National University,” by Charles W. Eliot, 
president of Harvard University. 

“Study of the Classics,’”’ by Prof. Edward 8. 
po are. of the Washington and Lee University, 


nia. 

7“ Liberal Education for the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Prof. W. P. Atkinson, of the In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston. 

‘Western University Education,” by Wm. 
G. Eliot, chancellor of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The topic which under varions aspects oc- 
cupled the largest share of the attention of the 
Association was the interests of education asa 
nationalconcern. Thissubject came into notice 
on the afternoon of the first day, in connection 
with President Eliot’s paper on a “* National 
Uni«ersity.’? It was to some extent involved 
in the'attack by Dr. McCosh on the so-called 
“ Agricultural College’’ and was the subject of 
Prof. Atberton’s paper on the “ Relations of the 
General Government to Education.” As all 
these papers were discussed, the first in the 
department of higher instruction and the others 
in the general association, a large number of 
the leading educators present found occasion to 
express their views upon the main question. 
The results may be briefly stated. 

President Eliot's paper was in form the report 
of acommittee appointed the year before to 
consider the subject which Pref. J. W. Hoyt, of 
Wisconsin, had done much to bring to the 
attention of the Association at former meetings. 
President Eliot showed that the project of a 
National University, though it had been brought 
before Congress and the country, as if with the 
sanction of the National Association, was in 
reality without any responsible support ; that 
the bills for the establishment of a university 
which had been introduced into the United 
States Senate were crude, cumbrous, and im- 
practicable of execution; and he argued that 
in any case it was not the business. of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain a great university, on the 
general ground that a habit of dependence on 
Government is a fatal enemy to that self-reliance 
which is the essence of republicanism. Most 
of the views advanced in this paper appear te 
have met the approval of the department of the 
Association before which it was read; but, on 
the other hand, it was earnestly insisted that the 
reasoning by which some of the leading posi- 
tions were supported would, if carried to their 
logical conclusion, militate equally against ren- 
dering the support of Goyernment to element- 
ary education. President Eliot disclaimed the 
intention of advancing any views that could 
lead to such a result; but it is difficult to see 
that the criticism is not a valid one. 

Dr. McCosh’s attack on the colleges that bave 
been established on the basis of the congres- 
sional land-grant of 1862 was made under 
cover of the title ‘‘ Upper Schools”—that is, 
high schools or academies. His two points 
were that these colleges did mot turn out 
many farmers, and that it was unjust to aid 
one college and not others in the same state. 
Why, for example, should Rutgers College, at 
New Brunswick, “managed by a few Dutch- 
men,” receive assistance, and not Princeton 
College? In reply, it was shown that the at- 
tempt to test the usefulness of the institutions 
referred tc by asking how many ‘*farmers’’ 
they had educated was « sheer fallacy, since 
the terms of the act of Congress by virtue of 
which they were established marked out for 












them a far more comprehensive range of sub- 
fects, The significant wordsare: ‘*. . . the 
leading object shall be to teach subjects related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts (without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies 
and including military tactics), in order to pro- 
vide a liberal ond practieal education for the 
industrial classes in their several pursuits and 
professions in life.” The real question is, 
therefore, how far these institutions are carry- 
ing out the broad purpose thus laid down 
Whether the Government ought to aid one in- 
stitution and not another is purely a question 
of expediency, which each state has been left to 
decide for itself. If the Government is to 
_ ald bigher education at all, it must either 
found a new institution or assist one already 
established ; and, if it should undertake to pro- 
mote secondary, instead of higher education, it 
would be obliged to meet the same question of 
method in respect to the thousand and more 
high schools and academies that are now estab- 
lished. The paper on the ‘Relation of the 
General Government to Education,’”’ which has 
been already referred to, after pointing out the 
line of demarcation between the functions of 
the state and national governments in 
the matter of promoting education, showed, 
in brief, what the states were doing; 
then, more at length, what the General Gov- 
ernment had Gone; and, finally, what it ought 
to de. Under the second head this paper also 
came upon the subject of “agricultural col- 
leges.” From a careful collection of facts, 
most of which had never before been made pub- 
lic, it was shown that these institutions, so far 
from being in any sense & failure, are doing a 
work in every way remarkable considering the 
chort time that they have been established—less 
than five years, on the average. The amount 
of land granted to the states under the law of 
1862 and supplementary acts is 9,600,000 acres. 
This has sold, go far, at an average of seventy 
cents per acre; thus producing, when all is sold, 
$6,720,000. On this foundation 89 colleges or 
universities have been located and 33 opened— 
some of them only afew months. Two states have 
pot yet located their institutions. In several in- 
etances the congressional grant has called out 
pifte from the state, and from counties, towns, 
aad private individuals, which amount in the 


aase of thirteen institutions reported (not in-.- 


miuding Cornell) to $2,923,550, or more than 
~bree-seveiths as much as the entire donation 
of the Government. The value of property and 
funds reported by eichteen of these institutions 
is $8,272,382. These figures, incomplete though 
they are, are & striking testimony to the wisdom 
and efficiency with which the last land-grant 
has bect: administered. _Twenty-four of the in- 
stituticams repovt an attendance of 2,604 students 
in thy ugrizultaral and:mechanical departments, 
with \ .i. p:0fessors and assistants. 





.-.,itbe National Educational Association, at 
Its‘ reeting at Elmira, appointed a committee, 
with Rev. Dr. Hays, of. Pennsylvania, as chair- 
man, t) consider the subject of secondary edu- 
cation, with reference to its place in our systems 
of public schools, and report next year. One of 
the mosé iaportant resolutions adopted was the 
following : 

** Resolved, That in the opinion of this Asso- 

ciation the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands should hereafter be set apart by Congress, 
under such conditions as it may deem wise, as a 
perpetual fund for the support of public educa- 
tion in the svates and territories.” 
We should be glad to see this principle estab- 
lished asa part of the future policy of the Gov- 
ernment. There can be no doubt that the peo- 
ple of the country would heartily support it. 


.... The trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund have expended more than $130,000 during 
the last year for free common schools in the 
South; making, with the amounts contributed 
by the people themselves, nearly $1,000,C00. 
They will expend about the same amount the 
coming year. When the trustees begun their 
labors they were obliged to furnish about one- 
third of the sum needed for the establishment 
of a school when one was to be started, but 
they now find it necessary to give not more 
than one-sixth ; and they propose to spend the 
amount thus saved to them in establishing and 
improving trainiag schools in the South. 


..«- Thirty-one of the thirty-seven st: tes have 
& permanent school fund, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $65,850,572.93. The total annual in- 
come in all the states and territories for the 
support of public schools is $12,630,269.83, of 
which $55,889,790.81 is raised by taxation. The 
total annual expenditure is $70,891,981. 83. 


...-Congress has at various times appropri, 
ated public lands for the benefit of railroads- 
canals, etc., to the amount of more than 190,- 
000,000 of acres. The entire amount granted to 
the states for educational purposes is less than 
150,000,000 acres. 


«<:. Oberlin College held its annual commence- 
ment August 5th. Graduating class 12. Gradu- 
ates of the ladies’ department 30. Graduates 
of the Theological Seminary 8. 
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POWER TO FORGIVE SINS.—MATT. 
tx, 1-8 


“For whether is easier to say, Thy sins be 
forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and walk?” 
This question of Jesus was put to those who 
thought him guilty of blasphemy, when he 
proffered forgiveness of sins, with its attendant 
blessings, to a man sick of the palsy. As they 
doubted his divine ability, Jesus gave a token of 
it by saying to the palsied one: “Arise, take up 
thy bed and go into thine own house.” Those 
who bad questioned his power to forgive sins 
could no longer question his power to give 
strength to a helpless body, for the man 
“‘arose and departed to his house”; and many 
who saw it “glorified God, which had given 
such power unto men.” 

At that time men seemed readier to admit 
that Jesus Christ could heal the sick than that 
he could forgive sins. To-day the case seems 
reversed. Many who concede that he is a 
Saviour are unwilling to concede that he can 
heal disease or give temporal blessings ac- 
cording to the need of his children. Some 
even, who can trust their souls in his hands 
and who expect Heaven as a gift from him, 
would not think of asking him to straighten 
out their erooked tempers, to restore the vigor 
of their paralyzed wills, to loosen the hold of 
their grosser appetites and desires; far less to 
aid them in choosing a wife or husband, in se- 
lecting a school for their children, in buying a 
suit of clothes, in driving a captious horse, in 
trimming a bonnet, or in breaking upa new 
farm. The question of Jesus ought to come 
home pungently to such disciples as these: 
‘* Whether is easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or to say, Arise, and walk?’ If he is 
able and willing to be our Saviour, is there any 
lack of ours Jesus is unable or unwilling to 
supply? Ifthe is to take os into Heaven by 
and by,.cannot he take care of us on earth 
meantime? If he can ‘‘ forgive us our debts,” 
cannot be ‘‘ give us this day our daily bread ’? 

There are unbelieving scribes—not disciples 
—who,are deferential, if not patronizing, 
toward Jesus Christ as a recognized Saviour 
of men, who count it hardly less than 
“blasphemy’’ to suppose that God has given 
to him, or through him to his disciples, 
any of those powers which are supposed to be 
given over irrevocably to ‘‘ Nature.”” There is 
said, by these scribes, to be no harm in trusting 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour; but he must not be 
asked to heal the sick, to send rain when it is 
needed, to give unusual efficacy to any human 
agency or mechanical appliances when God's 
cbildren are in astraitand only he can help 
them. To these scribes, also, the question of 
Jesus has its old pertinency: * Whether is 
easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to 
say, Arise and walk?’’ If the forces of ‘‘Na- 
ture’’ stand in the way of Christ’s help of his 
trusting ones, why are not the powers of evil 
too much forhim? If he cannot heal a sick 
body now, how can he be trusted to give eternal 
life to an otherwise lost soul? Deny his power 
as a Saviour or admit it as a helper. He may 
not cure every palsied one. As to that his dis- 
ciples can trust him. ‘Not my will but thine 
be done” is ever the prayer of faith; but it is 
just as easy for him to say to any stricken one 
“Arise and walk” as to say to another ‘* Thy 
sins be forgiven thee.’”” Jesus can be trusted 
for now as well ‘as for hereafter. ‘*No good 
thing will he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.” ‘*He that spared not his own Son, 
but delived him up for us all, bow shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things ?”’ 








.«»-Dr. W. M. Thompson, of this city, whose 
Bible-class in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is so well conducted and 
well attended, gave an address on Bible Study 
at the Poughkeepsie Convention, which is pub- 
lished in full in the Christian Weekly. It is an 
earnest plea for more of Bible teaching by the 
church and more of systematic Bible study by 
adult Christians generally. He counts it the 
function of the pulpit to exhort, rather than to 
teach; in other words, not to impart instruc- 
tion, but to enforce it.” The Sabbath-school, 
as generally conducted, he thinks is confined to 
children, and its limited time -and varied exer. 
eises prevent its doing what is requisite to give 
“that biblical knowledge such as men and 
women in our time require.” 80 it comes abou} 
that 
‘*many half-educated a, —— of both 
sexes imagine that the Bible infantile for 
them to study it, and that scientific minds are 
arrayed and feel themselves above it; whereas 
there is not a circle of the most prominent 
skeptics before whom a Bible scholar could fail 
to obtain arespectful hearing justbecausehe. 3 
a biblical scholar. Skeptics in our day are 
ashamed of the small sneers of the infidels of a 
hundred years ago, and neither Voltaire’s gibes 
nor Gibbon’s inuendoes would find acknowl- 


edgmentamong them. It is not because the 
Bible itself is at fault, but because Christians 
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have provided thernselves 80 scantily with its 
knowl that skepticism grows either insolent 
or patronizing.’’ 

The cure for this state of things suggested by 
Dr. Thompson is ‘“‘ the settting apart of one of 
the Sabbath exercises in every church in our 
land to a Bible class for the whole congrega- 
tion’; in short, he is in favor of the very plan 
advocated for years by many of the foremost 
Sunday-school workers in America, and already 
adopted and working well in hundreds of 
churches, in city and country, East and West. 
Indeed, while Dr. Thompson is doing stalwart 
service by his Bible-class work and his earnest 
advocacy of similar work elsewhere, he labors 
under the disadvantage of an evident partial ac- 
quaintance with American Sunday-schools and 
their later progress. He speaks and writes (for 
he has published his views on this theme in a 
series of articles prior to this address) as 
though the Sunday-school was designed only 
for children, graduating its scholars ‘‘at the 
average limit of fourteen years,” and that, 
‘from the nature of the case, the Sabbath- 
school cannot be the school for Christians in 
the Bible after twenty years of age.’’ In fact, 
there are hundreds of thousands of adult Chris- 
tians in this country engaged in thorough and 
systematic Bible study, under fully competent 
Bible teachers, in connection with Sunday- 
schools, which also make provision for the re- 
ligious instruction of children; while every year 
increases largely the number of churches giving 
one of their regular services to such Bible study 
as he advocates, only under the name of the 
Sunday-school. There is still need enough in 
the line marked out; but Dr. Thompson would 
perhaps have more of hope and courage for the 
future if he realized the progress already made 
by the cause in support of which he has recent- 
ly enrolled himeeif. 


....In his comments on “ Matthew Arnold’s 
Literature and Dogma,”’ in the Christian Union, 
President Porter says some things of the con- 
trast between the Bible and Catechisms, be- 
tween the sacred text itself and the comments 
which have been made on it, which Sunday- 
school teachers will do well to bear in mind: 

“The language of the schools is abstract and 
dead ; that of the Scriptures is concrete and 
living. The language of the creeds and con- 
fessions of faith is painfully exact; the lan- 
guare of the Scriptare is painfully careless—at 

east, to theologians. The atmosphere of the 
Scriptures is warm, sunny, and exhilarating; 
that of church dogmas and theological sys- 
tems i8 cold and gloomy and depressing—at 
least, to the common mind.” 

Itis evident that President Porter has little 
sympatby with the spirit of the complaint that 
the Catechism is taught so much less and the 
Bible so much more in our Sunday-schools 
than formerly. He says further: 

“The proof texts that garnish our catechisms 
and bolster our creeds; the weak commenta- 
ries that so weakly dilute so many grand and 
glorious, solid and sober Scripture texts; the 
misapplied parables and imagery that illustrate 
nothing so much as the empty minds of preach- 
er and exhorter; and the traditional spirit 
which quotes mechanically by the sound to the 
ear, rather than by sense to the mind, are all 
examples of the frightful abuse to which tue 
Scriptures are subjected by overlooking the 
truth that, being written as literature, they can 
be rightly interpreted only as literature. More 
than this is true.’’ 

Another thought of President Porter worthy of 
consideration by the Suoday-school teacher is 
that 

“the hymns and prayers of the church are 
of greater immediate importance than are its 
creeds and confessions,’’ 


.-.-The reviews of Sunday-school. library 
books in the columns of the Sunday-school 
Times are given so fairly and carefully as to be 
of real service to pastors and superintendents 
who would judge of the contents and character 
of new books as they appear, without being at 
the trouble to read them all. No matter what 
publishing house or society puts its imprint on a 
book for the Sunday-school library or what 
author has his name on the title-page, it is likely 
to have justice, and only that, at the hands of 
Mr. Baker and his assistants, when laid on his 
editorial table. 


..-.-From France the returns gathered by the 
committee of La Socicte dee Ecoles du Dimanche 
de France show in 78 departments, including 
Paris, 913 Sunday-schools, 

‘Many of the departments, however, have 
only one school, only twenty-five have more 
than ten schools, and there yet remsin rine de- 


partments of France in which no Sunday-schools 
at all exist.” “ 


.»--8chools which are closed during the first 
quarter of the International Lessons on the Life 
of Christ do not, of course, realize what they 
lose through their vacation ; but schools which 
are in session understand that this is, perhaps, 
the richest quarter of the year in Bible study 
with and for the children. 


....Sunday-school concert exercises are gain- 
ing in popularity in the South. The less of the 
dramatic there is in these exercises the better in 
the long run. And no uninspired compositions 
can compare even in attractiveness with the Sa- 





cred Scriptures for the recitations 
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Literary Department 
RECENT POEMS* 
THe quarrel between the 
“Vine” and ‘‘staff” in the n 
seem to be a probable source 
spiration; and yet in Purser 
Day at Babel we have a poem of Which 
explanation can be found, in at * 
by duly studying the recent issues a 
navy register. The poem ig a Satire, er 
centric brochure, such as we alwa: 
with some interest, even when the Verse 


Officers of thy 
AVY Would no 
of Poetical jp, 
Rodney’ 











are of little importance, like the 
ent. Any writer who has individual: 
enough to protest against the com 
plaees of life and of literature interests 


and Mr. Rodney, besides being One of m 
eccentric mivority whom the World wil 


not willingly let live, is a person Who hy 
real humor and talent, and who, judging 
from his book, must have had a dismal 

of it in the navy, with his pork and beagy 
and pay days. When he ig NOt Occupied 
with the issuing of rations, Mr, 
reflects upon his bachelorhood, and ayy 
amusingly : 


“ Wives, like death, flee those who seek them; 
Or, to be gained, must, lise wfid geese, 





Be sneaked upon in the marsh-grass of courtship; 
And often, ere you get a gun to bear, : 
Comes the loud quack of scorn, and Off they fy 
That don’t suit me.” 


Here is a grim imagination on the jug 
subject: 


“The fairest seem to me but flesh awaiting, 
Infused with life’s faint antiseptic, 
Its hour of corruption. I have seen 
The undertaker gain what I could not. 
He triumphed where I failed. I watched goy 
His mounting plume of victory. A phosphor ny 
Hung o’er her bed that night.” 


There is real imegination in these ling, 
in spite of their haltiog rhythm. 

Mr. Rodney has his share, too, of the pie 
turesque gift, as may be seen in these ling 
describing a ship of war in a heavy sear: 

“The chains hurl off the tiger ses in spray; 
The close-reefed sails 
Stare while the lightning burns, 
And along her bdundiless path, 
Sweeping, at every plunge, a phosphor sya, 
The frigate flies— 
Triumphant bears away.” 


These are striking lines; but their tone isnt 
sustained. Feeling and imagination sl 
will not furnish forth an acceptable singt 
at the present day ; and Mr. Rodney will d 
better, we think, to seek promotion ut 
purser than as a poet, We haveleftor 
selves hardly space to say that this litle 
volume of verses is apparently intended us 
satire upon naval affairs of to-day. 

Ellina, the Bride of Montross, is the louget 
one of two poems which Mr. Lavwnaees 
volume contains. It isa narrative poe, it 
the form and manner of Scutt’s “Lady 
the Lake.” It deals largely with Sct 
names—McCreigb, Goris, avd the like; 
and one has to read with cate for sm 
distance to discover that its action i 
laid in our own Southero States, dating 
the late civil war. ‘The Meeting,” hee 
Captive,” “The Prison,” “The Bap 
“The Mountain Comp,” “The Bridal 
—these are the titles of the canto. We 
cannot attempt to outline the story, bat W 
quote enough to show its style: 


“ A faint but fast-increasing sound 
Of muffled feet upon the ground 
Drew nearer; and the voice of mirth, 
The sweetest sound we hear on earth, 
When chaste and pure, and harsher jaf, 
The clash of rattling blades of wal, 
Mingled with these, as at the last 
Adown the way the pageant passed 
With swinging puce along the 5 
First came a score by twos in rank; 
While at their side their weapons bung, 
The sword in sheath, the carbine suns 
They went as quickly as they came, 
*Pay DAY AT BABEL AND ODES. Dees b 
BuRTON Ropney, U. 8. N. 18mo. New 
Van Nostrand. 
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And faded back in mist the same. 
Fast following on whence came the frst, 


Which were aglow with joy and pride, 
As he rode gayly by her side.” 


"The second poem, “ Iantha,” is a romantic 


and tragical story of a conventional kind, 
yet marked, like “ Ellina,” with beauties of 
They are distinct outgrowths 
from the poetry of Scott and Byron, and 
will bardly detain the reader long. 

Mr. Edwin Jobnson’s poem, The Mouth of 
Gold, is a small collection of domestic 
sketches illustrating the life of Chrysostom. 
They are carefully studied from the bio- 
graphies of Chrysostom by Neander and 
Perthes, and are both accurately and artist. 
ically done. This subject is none the less 
interesting because it is not a popular one. 
The romantic history of the fourth and 
fifth centuries is particularly fitted for poetic 
treatment, and it only needssufficient knowl- 
edge of the Eastern Empire at these eras to 
open a new field for English poetic work and 
sympathy similar to the field which the 
Italians, in the works of Tasso and else- 
where, have explored with so much suc- 
cess, The present venture is quite unpre- 
tending; but the verses have much vigor 
and finish and are so full of the dramatic 
feeling that we should have liked to see them 
in strict dramatic form. 

The Last Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
are classified under the heads of “ Ballads,” 
“Poems of Thought,” ‘‘ Love Poems,” 
“Religious Poéms,” etc. The Carys need 
no introduction to readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and we find in this volume some 
of their very best work. Among other 
pieces equally good we have noticed the 
ballads of Dovecote Mill for their simple 
besaty, and the poem “Queen of Roses’ 
for its antic turns of expression, that seem 
caught from some English poet of the six- 
teenth century : 

“The walks are one and all 
Enriched along their borders with wild mint, 

And pinks and gilliflowers, both large and small ; 

But where her little feet do leave a print, 
Whether on grass or ground, it doth displace 
And make of non-effect all other grace. 
“ Her speech is all so fair 
The winds, disgraced, do from her presence run ; 
And when she combeth loose her heavenly hair 
She giveth entertainment to the sun. 

Oh! just to touch the least of all thy curls, 

Thy golden head—my queen of garden girls.” 

The Temple Rebuilt is ‘‘a poem of Chris- 
tlan faith,” by Frederic R. Abbe, treating in 
guccessive parts of “The Dignity of the 
Soul,” “The Consciousness of Guilt,” ‘‘ Re- 
demption,” and other topics which seem 
better adapted to a formal treatise upon 
Mr. 
Abbe is a believer in total depravity ; yet 
we should be loth to consider him the orig- 
inal of the present description, which is 
given, as he says, “in the form of a per- 
sonal narrative” : 

“Is there a fiend in all the lists of Hell 

Whose secret knock has not my welcome gained 
To work in fire and filthiness of sin? 

However smooth and gilt the open life, 

Infection has been rank within my heart 

To make a ghastly sepulcher; a den 

Of unclean spirits—hatred, lust, deceit, 

Pride, malice, envy, jealousy, revenge. 

My thoughts are crimes; my wishes dreadful 

wrongs.” 

If any man’s thoughts are crimes and his 
wishes dreadful wrongs, they are hardly fit 
materials for public confession; and if this 
self-denunciation is insincere, it is better not 
to express it in poetry, prose, or otherwise. 
This is one of those well-intended books of 
which the effect can hardly be otherwise 
than unfortunate. 

We have no doubt that Mr. D. Coles- 
worthy is an estimable person, and we will 
not say that he is no poet. This stanza of 
his, from an earlier volume than the present 
One, has been widely read, and will be re- 
membered when all the rest of his verses 
are forgoiten: 

“A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken 

And made a friend sincere.” 
But in this little volume, The Year, which 
he dedicates to John Neal, of Portland, 
he writes as follows of the’ authors whom 
— up in his courses of January read- 

g: 

“ Here Byron g and: ta - 

1 trace on every page is 

4 troubled heart~a dark portent— 

The mystery of his age. 

s . = . * ° 
“ Now Neal—the veritable John— 

Like nome in Heav-~ -~ -pxtp, 
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Whose ponderous thoughts weigh half s ton, 
"Mid earthquakes brought to birth. 


“ His words of eloquence that rise 
Are sparkling ‘lumps of light’; 
Whatever theme his genius tries 
Flashes like lightning bright.” 
Mr. Colesworthy is one of those persons 
who may be justifiable in writing poetry, 
but hardly in publishing it; unless, indeed, 
we consider the possible production of one 
good stanza, like the discovery of a large 
diamond, enough to repay one for handling 
rubbish for a lifetime. 

The title of Dr. Rankin’s book, The Auld 
Scotch Mither and other Poems, in the Dialect 
of Burns, will not be attractive to many 
American readers; but it needs not much 
examination of the book to discern the 
true poetic feeling in it. The genius of 
Burns was essentially true and deep, and 
the man who sets to work reverently to 
copy him will presumably do better things 
than the man who undertakes to imitate Ten- 
nyson, for example, or any other writer who 
deals mainly with the graces of form. Of 
the power and the tenderness of love Burns 
knew and expressed more than any poet 
since his day has done, and it is hard to im- 
itate him without having some genuine re- 
lation with these realities. Dr. Rankin’s 
poems are, after all, imitations only. Yet 
not afew of them have caught the feeling 
of their. pathetic inspirer—as in the words 
of a girl whose lover is “ganging to the 
wars”: 

“* Yestreen thy words were sweet to me! 
Wad thou but tell them o’er, 


I'd schule mysel’ to say the things 
I durst na say before. 


“Oh! mickle crowded to my throat, 
My heart lay beating there ; 
I know I could na mean to speak 

A word na kind and fair!” 
Some of these poems are of little value, 
and some are good beyond the common. 
We may mention the poem on “ Mother- 
hood” and the one called ‘‘ Tinkle-Sweetie” 
(“ the name given by the people of Edin- 
burgh to the bell that rings out from work 
at night’) as having especially interested us 
among the shorter poems. The longest one, 
from which the book takes its name, is a 
simple idyl of considerable interest, though 
as a tale it is improbable enough. The 
author is an American, born of Scotch 
parents, and comes naturally enough, as he 
explains in his preface, by his enthusiasm 
for Burns. 

The tone of Mary Ellen Atkinson’s little 
book of poetry is a melancholy one and 
nearly all its songs are set in the minor key. 
The leading poem, which gives its name to 
the book, The Architect of Cologne, describes 
the obtaining by stratagem from the Devil of 
plans for the cathedral. Satan is afterward 
frightened away, rather shabbily, as it seems, 
by the exhibition of a sacred ring; and the 
architect goes on prosperously with the build- 
ing. The long delay in completing the yet 
unfinished building is attributed to this bit 
of foul play at the beginning; but whether 
it is the architect’s bargain with the Devil or 
his bad faith in keeping it that is responsi- 
sible for the bad luck we are not informed. 
Among the minor pieces we find several 
that are well done; and many, as we have 
intimated, through which a current of 
solemn and tender feeling flows. The ma- 
jority of them are religicus. We quote the 
following “ Thought from the Koran”: 

“Tfly for refuge to the God of Dawn, 

The master of the breaking light of day; 


Lest night’s deep darkness whelm me utterly, 
His hand can sweep the heavy gloom away. 


“TI fly for refuge to the Lord and King, 
Who holds both men and spirits in control, 
That no device of malice or of guile 

May touch the peace and safety of my soul.’ 
With somewhat more of cheerfulness Miss 
Atkinson’s muse would deserve no little 
commendation. 

EEE 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Ir is long since we have read a more en- 
tertaining story than one written by the 
author of ‘Ready Money Mortiboy” and 
called My Little Girl, The opening scenes are 
laid in the Ile des Palmistes, or Prince George’s 
Island; and the later in London, where Mr. 
Hartley Venn, a cultivated bachelor, under- 
takes the guardianship of a bright child, 
named Laura, who grows up under his care. 
Finally they fall in love with each other— 
his share in the passion being conscious, 
hers unconscious ; for she secretly marries an- 
other man, thinking to please her guardian by 
so doing. She is deceived and wronged in the 








marriage, and, finally, freed from it by the death 
of her partner, she comes home again to Venn, 
and marries him at the end of the story. The 
description of their love is unusually fresh and 
touching. The other characters are drawn with 
a light and firm hand and there is abundance of 
humor and irony in the book. The story closes 
happily. The innocent, unconscious love of 
Laura for Mr. Venn is one of the sweetest recent 
studies of the heart, and there is a fountain of 
pure feeling in the book which is too rare among 
the novels of the day. (J. R. Osgood & Co,) 
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I ightems the Labor of Teacher 
4 and Scholar. To be had at all Book and Music 
tores. Sent by mail. Price $2.50. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 
PIANO. 
E ndorsed by the Profession as 
4 the best. most thorough, most attractive, and 
pen in oll most direct manner. Suited to pupils 
reey i le of eee the more ad- 
Sauaed or Taoconeh eee mail. Price.$3.75. 


ooD’s 


contains cabs sigan L MANUAL tound in no 
ae work. best musical text-book.” Sent 





ail. Price 
Wit BE HERBY IN BEPTEMEPR ¢ The 
and best Choir 


THE SABBATH. 


Contains the foot old standard tunes for Church 
Choirs of all nominstee and pretty melodies by 
copys. authors. 0. Sent by mail. Sample 
co 


SENT FREE TO 
ALEEwS Musical Almanac Sky AphREss. 


iFE & WALKER, No. 922 Chestnut Sireet, 


Philadelphia. 


THE NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
“MERRY VOICES,” 


By N. COE STEWART, 


is now Sener. and orders will be filled as rapidly as 
possible in the order in which they are received. 


“MERRY VOICES” 


is, without doubt, the best book of the kind published 

in years. Itis especially adapted fur use in Schools, 

pew es, and Juvenile Classes. Also admirably 
or 








Five Thousand Good Books at Half Price. Great 
Clearance Catalogue sent free. Estes & Lauriat,Bost’n. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


OF BOUND MUSIC. 
GEMS. 
Gems of Sacred Song. 
Gems of German Song. 
Gems of. Scottish Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 


PEARLS. 


SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
The best Vocal Duets. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
Best Opera Songs. 
Price of each book: Bads., $2.50; Cl., $3; Full Gilt, $4. 
The above volumes are fr: uite unsurpassable, as each 
one is filled and crowded with the very best VocaL 
Music of its kind. Books are large and wonderfully 
cheap. Pages full eta size. (200 to 250 pages.) 
REMEMBER OUR NEW 
ORGAN AT HOME....82.50 
Home is not complete without it. 
LOOE AT The Standard, for Choirs, ete..... 
Cheeriul Voices, for Schools...... 50 
River of Life, for Sunday-schools. 2% 
The above books for sale by all dealers. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 














- = 'E lariy (Peing constructed under 


day on orders. It is 
ages, containing a com- 


veer pepular operetta, “Gra: 7 
mdred cal’ toemnpae', oebins 
- all and every occasion required. 


LIGHT ! 


EB" Send for tt and get sample. Youcan’t fail to ad- 
mére it. It is cheap for your household. 
Price SO cts. Doz., $5. pees... $40. 
Special rates on large orders. Copii 
WHITE, SMITH & PERRY, D. Boston. 


SEONDA eee, Ske mpc: ft mine bate 


pieces, suitable 





HOME RECREATION, 


plete Glomentar enemy of oar a songs bw Le com- 
ple emen partment—simple, yet thorough 
and c Kee School Song Book a 


“MERRY VOICES” 


is unequaled. All interested should send fora speci- 
— co Lie will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of re 


Price 30 cents. $5 per dozen. 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
< CLEVELAND, 0. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JOY: 


a_ collection of and Ca It 
Music for Classes, gifts 4 and teats -— 


BY P. P. BLISS. 


The Joy contains 192 pages. Price 75 cents, or $7.50 
per dozen. men copy sent by mail upon receipt 


of 75 cents. 
ROOT’S MODEL 


Organ Method. 


0. F. ROOT. Containing the most simple, 
ame and progressive exercises, of every grade o 
difficul % ever pa lished. Also Organ Lessons, 





NEW 


wane for | Reed Organs are a sufficient nad. hen a 
the Medel Organ Methed will be the bes t Orga 
instructor ever published. Price $2.50. Sent’ Siena 
on receipt of price. 


PALMER’S 


Concert Choruses, 
consisting of Soles, Duets, Trios, 
and Cheruses, arranged for the use of ; lusical Gis 
ventions, Societies, High Schools, College Choi 
cademies, and ee ome Circle. By H.R. LM 
author of Song z, Song Gane Normal a 
lection. etc. i cts. each, or $7.00 per doz. 
Specimen_cop ey by mail upon receipt of 75 cts. 
All published y 
JOHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati, 0. 


BRAINARD’S 
New Descriptive Catalogue of Se- 
lected Popular Music, 
containing full description of thousands of choice 
pieces of music. Will be mailed free to any address 
on application. 
8. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, OxTIOo. 











TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. B. TOURJEK. 


MISS: s. PINDILL,} PFinctoals 


Bishop Simpson Philsdelphia. 
Rev. Hen ya. Hoard ardman, D. D., Philadelphia. 


‘a Boardm: ’ 
Rov. W. A. Suively, Albany, N. ¥. 
ADRIAN eet wre for Young 


Ladies, Uniontow twenty-two miles from New 
York, on Philadelphia railroad, Mrs. L. H. MATHEWS 
and Mrs. M. E. BAEBLER, Principals. Canons 
thorough course in English, French, German, in 
Mathematics, Music, and Dra’ . Accomplished 
For eireur in every de ments pens Sept. 2th. 


‘or Groulars, Spry, Rerponsll id by letter to 
Baebier uth ip Cesare, New 








Tate certs Mathews, at the Institute. 
FORT EDWARD COLLECIATE 
INSTITUTE. 


$194 a lady’s board, fuel, washing, and common 
En tis. branches one year. courses of study. 


“FERRY HALL 


aoa Forest, Ill. 


THIS WELL-KN 
Ladies will open ts afth oer on the 18th 0; YOUNG 
ber, 1873. 


es for instructio of Septem 
departm it a a oe h or Muy stuns Ba 


t 
Cc 
ing, and Mode ng 
tion. Location unsur d in “ea t; 
fulness. Apply to posse RD B, raise 








er 
208, FOUGHKFEPeInar. 


Unsurparned 

or in the world. A full of 

tonshera le empl You ith apie appara aia 

an 

Somprebenkive: *heTocation . healthy, the 

extensive beautifu’ 

—_ ta nothin = spared ata ae cond ance to 

and com mi 

ment of the students. § per a annum Porat 

penses of tuition, board, fuel, ligh Xe 

extras as oxeey> for ‘private essons ny aes 

painting. Send for catalogues to W.L. D: 
SELECT BRARPING 8 ots 

berention. e ¢ best rSfereneen srl cate 


wil ye her nage» on = L. _. 

ber. hi 
ils will receive a thorough course 
care, and enjoy the comforts of a fame 
home, indsor is a onae of ip 





for admi 


WwW Dd: 
is one of the most beauti 
for the promotion of health. ay 
pot seperier, AA —.. that of any ia in ea 
oe rensouahle. "Sor further p partfeuars rt 


MISS PELTES, Windsor, Windsor Co., 


CANANDAICUA ACADEMY, Cay CAN: 
Beri ind Men. Aflorda tg Sry bas a 
tage in the family of the Principal. 

xt Academic Year ns = 
Sasabguns and circulars furnished on An, SP leation 
N. T. pEc — Princip 
EL. 

CANANDAIGUA, Aug. 4th, wee 

BOARDING SCHOOL | ON THE HUDSON, 


DANA Burs REO 
MRenth and Baglish Be mally re: Yom 











Fifteen a ay ege ge preparatory and and commer- 


cial courses also for gent! + Special terms to 
teachers’ and to cle en’s children. Fall Term 
Argues 2th. Address JOSEPH KE. KING, D. D., Fort 





AMENIA SEMINARY, Amenia, N. 
Y.—A faniily boarding-school. On the Harlem Rail- 


road, eighty-five miles from New York. Full courses 
of seminary instruction, with My - Rhy colleas 


or business, ersopal care in study, 
health. 

Terms 

Fortie Fear bagihe Sept. 15th. 


8. T. FROST, A. M. 


FPRNS YE VANTA ME LITA RY ACADE- 
MY r, Pa. (For boarders on! ion o 3 
Weapestann i ptember 10th. eation elevated and 
healthful. Grounds ample, buildings handsome and 
mee ious. of studies extensive. Thor- 

h instruction in Civil and Mechanica! Engineer- 
ba 2 the Classics, and English. ful ove: htoft 
the morals and manners of cadets. For circulars ap- 


ply to 
Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 
GROVE HALL 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Next Term commences Rope. eh 





i 











Address for circulars P. HUBBARD, or 
EDWARD A. KINGSLEY, MLA: Principal. 
MISS COMSTOCK, 
ey PARK, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Prim: , Progressive, and Finis! Ladies’ School. 
Fall term’ commences Sept. 24th. soe FN ils, 
sixteen. le rooms and school 


Circulars mailed on re ow Personal eisrmation ot at 
the Institution, 32 and Murray Hill. 


GOTHIC HALI SPAMPORD, JONN. 
miieemaay eh AnD GERMAN B BOARDING- 


For catalogue apply to principals, 





EN & CHASE. 
WALNYT ee 8 SCHOOL, 


A first-class Boardine School for Boys. Pupils can be 
admitted at any tine, and, if itis mors remain 
throughout the school year. Joleen nnum. 

ars Will be sent-to those desiring: information. 





French and Eng 
Ladies and Children at Dobb’s 
I utifully located, fifty min! 
ork. Terms for Board and Tuition in 
eis went For circulars address the rt) 
AMES WILDE, Jr., 316 Broadway, N. Y. 


lee ee ee COLLEG ATE yn 


pA dn thorough. Terms low. For ~4 
dress ALBERT B. WATKINS, A. M., Principal. 


STAMFORD eT ARYA INSTITUTE 
Kase 1 
A Family School for Boye Earnest faith 
ful discipline. Location healthful and 
only one hour from New York City: wit 
Christian home. Send for catalogue, wi 


and ret eren ee 
oy Principals, 


W. C. WILLCOX, A 
CAPT. W. A. TLiNTe Stamford, Com. 











MEARS,, 
MLLE. L. Sie. 
No. 2% AN DISO dal oh A New York. 
English, a ely a and Charen > Am ena 
oung Egaies ai 
wu reopen sake tember 22d, 
ng at home a after Septamberla t 


me. C. M. wii 
} me her on ak, eye | frien: 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
The Lit digher Bau Bauration for Young Ledies mvlete. Ladies. Collar 


Course. 
Art studies 
beautiful, heal eat he city. and 8 a si ie ton fa 

SW: COWLES D. Ds Bimirn, 

TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINA IY Neva 
yeur opens on Monday, Se r 15, 1873. Wil 
rents who have da to eTeonte examine: 
logue, to ascertain if we do pot offer the ae 


fo Cc. 
isted b. 








they seek and u rms entirely 
eee aya ‘iy to HIE "AM ‘ORCUTT, AM, 
cipal, West any N.H. Aug. 5, 187%. 





ENGI 
at‘ the ensselner Polytechnic Tagen 


Advan vantagye 
tes obtain excellent 








RIVERSIDE SEMINARY, Rochester, N r- 
Preparatory, Seminary, a: Colle- 


ate courses of study. French, German, Drawing, 
inting, and Liusic. nstruction ugh. Fis ea 
alogues address Principal, Mrs. SARAH L. NOTT. 





EEK SH ULL BILITARY ACADEMY. 


Peetg . We 2400 Opens 
{ CoL: CHAS. J. WRIGHT, A.M. td te 
ROBERT DONALD: vas Principals. 


ith. For the Annual 

ing fraproved b. Bors os 
address PROF. CHARLES D 

LLEGI TE AN MMERC ROIAL INST 
CIE CATE dnsen as enn. Bs Rerdgth, tet 
i Bintan drillt ingroup a 

ing, 

alegues sent on ling rmunaatien owing a 





“pecan HESERINE SBS RST 
aan & 4 Nanri 


TEACHERS yranti positions ;.—4 
= TRACE Schoo! ‘te’s’”’ App. Form. 











FOR Be re te Sq ARS INSTITUTE, 

pe! os pee noe i A aie my dark blue} dal “yt 
ounds extensive, uniform, dar ue; 

nastic drill. Re SEPT. 1 

sew ie A. Be neo ddareed £25 


HAMILTON FEMALE SEMINARY. Opens Sept. 10th. 
$200 per year for ome and Tuition in Common En- 
glish. Address M. M. GOODENOUGH, Hamilton, N. Y. 


RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, CLINTON, N. Y. 
A Buarding School for ore iY Paice eed 
Send for circular. A. P. KELSBY, Principal. 


EMALE COLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, N. J., 
continues to furnish the pes educational advan- 
tages at Reasonable tpten, Add the Rev. JOHN 
H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D., President. 


nes: s.L. CAPS Bos Bosrting and Day School, 

















9 Howe Street Conn., reopens 
RB .. Mth. Lar or tacititicn "for Mu usic, Draw- 
ing, and Painting Bend fo r circular. 





MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 

YOUNG ne gee Pittsfield, Mass. Old, tried, 2 

roved. Most beautiful! “foaated nd thoroughly 
nught. REV. C. V-SPEAR, Principal. 


FRENCH PROTESTART FEMALE COL- 


A for Circulars to 
oas Rev. HP. DU 


pe RE ON Babee 


ednesday, I7th 
“MOBS akc 2a Morris- 


ee ie eben te 
SEN AP itoor 


off top vcning Laden, 





Prin 
8t. Hyacinthe, P. Q. 
om tse AND 


J. will reopen on 














now Ll, J.W. Schermersorn, u Boots 
ae ghiané Military Academy. 


's for common and sciéntific Morea qh 
Bor sated in Sova’ C3. sna 


perior merits 


Co 
WICH UNIV ERSITY—A 

NG tablished 184. ne aaATOnY Bina 

ti an ine. Be ee ira 

DOLE, food, Bisel Yous isis opens ANE 


BOYS" HOME AND ‘Dp SCHOOL, BS ste 











nary, Fulto 
combining the facies of of. KS Anny 
advantages of 











iyi) fe oy INITUR 
CHOOL FE OF SETTEES i 


NIT & HOLT. RUFFALO. SS 











MEAD, HU 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITU Be 
First-class school for both sexes. 


heat- 
ful and iheaithy; cumate mild. ttt brick, anise. 
gas. vane old 


dl oy 
Ratironds asa fh, TRA 


mLENNINGTON INSTI INSTITUTE, g, Pennineten.s 
ddress A. P. LASHBM, "" 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY poucl 
KE N. ¥.—Work recommences Se September 
Boys, “ Fall in!” 
Croton on the 
CROTON INSTITUTE, Cr igh Bo ed 
ae. oar Miss F. A. 


osha, Wi nainarals a Mase 
yogARPING SC SCHOOL #, cama 
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WELLS “WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y¥. 





Sept. ith. Two Courses Study, Aca- 
sei Serene nace Me Sa Poco 
FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBHRS, Principal. 


Chestnut oe! roms ale Seminary, 
ess BONNEY & MISS DILLAYE, Principals. 








twenty-fourth yea 
ae tember Se 
aod Bay galigol x a open 3 m Circulars 
T Oo XQUNG 
ERMA INSEIE OTE Bout fiv 
htfull situated on the H 


THE INDEPENDENT 1043 
Agents Wanted. THE BECKWITH 
We are in want of competent and senetiatin Lathe, PORTA BIE 
Family Sewing Machine, 


and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, téachers. 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO. TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- | 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but. a profit- 





eae 
‘River near New York, will Gommienee Sept. Sith. _For 
Circular, with full culars, 
Bisace ay DELOS a MANSFIELD. Pre President. 


aMagsach usetts Agricultural Col- 
r, founded and endowed by the state for the lib- 


the Ind aseee, will its 
deme ae Aug. 27th. For catalogue or fntone 
CLARK,Amherst,Mass. 


dent W.S. 


rare SEMINARY, RYE, N. Y. 
Leap reer will ay apne September 17th. 


The 
$Uiibaturs apply to isco tne Principal, Mis & J LIFE. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS 
WANTED! 


FoR 
LKINS’ PION WASHER, 
aus ns onan ete man QUICK, 


a est paying Goods for Agents to handle o* 


a 108 ION WASHER COMPANY,” 
South Clark Street, Chicago, Lil. 


It Costs 
l-worHiING 


it. A copy sent /ree ot 

arges pig. me 

20 engravings, 600 intensely 

interesting subjects, Full to the 
brim of amusement and in- 
——— Selling gpidly. 























Agents address, East, Ww 

WORLD PUB. CO, Phila. Pa; 

= ay West. J. R. POSTER &'CO., 
F HE ASAE) Picts ttsburgb, Pa. 





Agerts Wanted for 
A ann “ INNERS 
a Ri tybed B00: yore 


as real men and 


i of da: 
ere oie ae po Rains 





PROF, AMER oi cAT WORK 


‘30 co 4 of Shis 
ae cael we eae a canvassing boo kk free to 


by OAT ACT Com ing espe erence, ot, 
d a ee, Her onan eens 








able busi 
For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


A BAC OF COLD 


can be made in sixt; ti assi MA 
VELOUS FRA: 1 y; MN PASTEL RR Pic. 
TU called “The uaien. 

ven to every subscriber to that 





liver Optic’s 2. r Yo 
lished by Messrs. Bhe Gutat will be sent 
yee on receipt of $4, and if sn 8 are not satisfied with 
it you can return it to usC. 0. Agents wanted in 
every city and town. Tornitory 1 bok rapidly taken 
pp: We allow lenge extra co ons, and pay 
—~| 1. Gold — le copy —— e, 
terms, e sen on @ on to 
DURKEE & & BOXOROFT, 151 Washington 





TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME. 


‘ARDS EARNED 
WHER LY et Risk—Loca} 
Agents wanted Everywhere for the 
PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL A’ 
d—Send fora Cwon 
Roving . should 
to J. DAVID WILLIAM. 
Dee eee LL AM cs 


Pasko ‘cen St., Chicago. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 








can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


MORE ACENTS WANTED. 
The Colby Washer and Wringer ee proven: the 
— gussets machines ever made for e pepnode. 
its are doing splendid. 
ing, ‘reliable, an 
circulars. 
Exclusive territory assigned as long as you work it, 


but no rights sold. Address 
COLBY, BROS. £ So Saicn. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HOME: GOD'S PEOPLE 


ded ay Fs "7 ‘the 
a mate a “oon with aatomieh ing rapidity 
0 Magnid cent ot ue ngs. ‘Splenaid 
ake 


ae Mtaini yan Faletece and "terms, sen it free. Aa- 
in ining Fal \- 











ci uses, beauties, and rare wot 
fn'that ‘that graphic style which he ts laced the 
iW. SAD. emong the foremost 
correspondents of the time. “Fact is 


must read its start- 
& CO., Hartford, 








mts.—W orthy the special notice of old 

ea Agente. canvassers. Those cele) pra 
fy asthe 
canvassers 


’ plctares, F Sau 


the American public. 


2S RUSBELE Publisher, 


e or female. 


Pair: Tn cur Patent tent Spool Eo Holder. 1 Thread 
ined. 


a ues out. cg box of two ¢ ‘idan by 
2% cents. Also other novelties. 
Address PLUMB 


Gend for for circulars. 
Rn gg phd a 


PASS HIS BY lunatic; but, if you are 


money Lg? or — geta 












































ao aad ands send 
ee $30 AWE EK.e Gue Party 0 Orde 
RTABLE TABLE 1999 St. a 
ey ee tees gris Incregstee, 
LIVINGDEONE 28 yts. iv AFRICA. 
nly $2.50. Look 
Bed for cireuiar and proof of the grentest success 
ARS HBR A shat nav Be ea 
et ICTURES RAM 
7 ALL Feta Boers: 
ALOGUES. wan 
Pu oe atone ony new oevam” 
lar books and pictures 
AGENTS, money fag, and we eral sta te 
aiteavatron al. SU @ 60. 19 Live 
‘T SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
py for y labor 
not Et fere with other dus quiles. eae xO Me 
q fe “T have noth TEA ng fOr sale. 
A.V. URGH, Jersey City, N. J. 
$50 Tee 150 JER oR WEEK mi of ether - 
ge ss pie = sees 








oe 
ork: Bont oF pn We J. seh RIGeT 





$72 EACH WEEK. 
imate. acne mee Tadrese J OR TH 800, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








THE NEW SCALE 





27 Union Square, N. Y. 


met the best Square Pid Pao ads 


Send for Circular wi 


Prices ranging from a60t to 1004 dollars 


Eyery Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
Jorchents, Gsalets, = all . to bay Piguen are 


an 
ists, Guaranty — and satisfaction guaranteed 
by our “ Spgciat Save Orrer.” Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 








P Rick 


Sor b4 ditect to fami- 

“eer are a 

ov era, ta, 
oes 

U.8, Piano Co», 8310 Broadway, N. ¥. 











AGENTS 1 For rfample (tr free) of that most fas- 


ae, tase ‘A SP EOL 


adnan Re 














100. One Hundred Dollars. $100 


for Se new 5 octave, do | ano geet. stops, beautifully pan- 


“ToHURCE. CARED A ARP RAcloe. 


wise y nty ent retaciing at 
SHES et wy ngremeraaicaye 
Grondwas. New York, 





THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 
THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 
120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others 
b 


Tone, Finish, and Durability. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 











On 30 days Trial. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Capacity and Speed equal to 
any, regardless of cost. With Semi-Guiding Feed 
Automatic Stitch Fastener. All other by 
require the movement of from to 30 pieces to 
orery ® stitch—this requires but Two! Hence itis a 
1 of symplicity and strength; wiITH No TOIL- 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
ne, for lly ay is believing.”’ Agents 
country. 1 are sent 
with the order the balance can be C.0.D, Agents 
must pay full price for single Machines, per re pad 
on first to be deducted when six Machines are ~ 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. O 


Near 17th St. BECKWITH 8. XM. Co., ot ete, RE. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Basiest Working; 













Curved Clamp, 





DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 
Parties desiring to purchase would find it to 
ae advantage before deciding to examine, at 
Elegant Warerooms, or at the dealers 
foroughoat the country, the Piano-fortes 
manufactured by us with our patent Hy Car- 
Board, which for durability and 
superiority of tone renders them ‘unsurpassed. 
Every instrument fully warranted. 
Tlustrated circulars and prices sent on, ap- 
plication. 


Warerooms, 18) East 14th Street, 
SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 


dapted to and Ext ively used in 








COLLEGES, 

CONVENTS, 

*SAITIN Va 
aLVATad GkV 





UNION. : WASHING MACHINE. 
arranted to wash clean without 
polling or soaking. 


AMERICAN === 


Union and Sherman + 


With Galventaeg Tro Tron a rem and Moulton’s 


‘Reliance Wringer, with Wood 
Frame. 


The best in the market. 
mth tt and Ss - ft at saw this adver- 
HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
$1 Cortland St., New York. 


NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 
14 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 


ALL THE 
coop POINTS. < COMBINED 


NEW VICTOR SEWING MACHINE. 


Agents wanted in unoceupied territory. Address 
Victor Sewing Machine Ce. .» 64 East Tenth 
treet, N. Y. City. 











THE LYON SEWINC MACHINE 


Union Square) has more room under the arm and 
pack easi ay and stiller than the Domestic Machine and 


ill outlest any threeshuttle machinesin market. 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 


Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 299 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES, plain and 
for Gas, Steam, and Wate:. 
ruses ELDED CHARCOAL  1KON BOILER 


4 ea tgs AND CASING. 
@a8 EAM FITTING 
BRASS VALVES “AND COCKS. 

GAS AND STEAM-FITTERS’ TOOLS. 
OAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE. 
STREET 1. -POSTS AND LANTERNS. 
IMPROVED COAL-GAS APPARATUS, etc. 


We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 

















RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 











WN. Y¥. SAFETY STEAM POWER 00.. 
30 Cortiandt Street, 
New York. 


Superior STEAM ENGINES AND 
Boru by machinery and 


req) 
eae ass Diner 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate the changes in the weather 








make mistakes, Sent, prepaid, to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 
#3 (Two), by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


' $29 Washington Street, Boston. 
to dealers. 


Srecial price to ¢ 
a oe or ae 
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~ Blinisterial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 
ASIILEY, —, Epis., ord., at No. Conway, N. H. 
BEARD, Witi1am H., Cong., of Freedom, 

Me., stated supply, at So. ingly, Ct. 
BELL, 8. Henry, Presb., of Columbia Theo. 
Sem., at Brunswick, Ga, 
BLACK, Joun K., Presb., of Mt. Vernon, Ia, 
oo. July 13th, Lonaconing and Barton, 

d, 


BE.OSS, Harmon, Cong., of Ottum wa, Ia., at 
Crete, Neb. 

BUSH, Joun W., Bapt., ord., Big Creek, Mo., 
July 19th. 

CHRISTIAN, Wriu1am_D., Epis., of Yazoo 
City, Miss., at Lake Providence, La. 

DUNHAM, M. E., Presb., of Whitesboro’, at 
Johnstown, N, Y 

ELLIOTT, Grores, Presb., of Freeport, IIL, 
at McEwenaville, Penn. 

EVERTS, W. W., Jz., Bapt., associate pastor 
1st ch., Chicago, Ill. 

FELTER, A. C., Luth., of Dickinson, at Lewis- 
town, Pa, 

FOX, A. K., Cong., of Fremont, stated supply, 
at Turner’s Junction, Ill. 

st W. K., Luth., 8t. Paul’s, Philadelphia, 

enn, 

GABLE, Z. H., Luth., of Scenery Hill, at Read- 
ing, Penn. 

HARRISON, P. L., Luth., of Clearfield, at 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

gee F. M., Bapt., ord., at Xenia, O., July 
Lst. 


JENKINS, P. G., Epis., of Washington, Ark., 
at Enterprise Landing, 8. C. 

KEESE, Wm. A., Bapt., of Newton. Theo. 
Sem., ord. and inst., at Ellsworth, Me., 
duly dist. 

KELLOGG, E. M., Presb., Manchester, N. J. 

LEA, Joun W., Epis., ord., Wicliff, Va. 

MENSTER, J. A., Bapt., ord., Pottsdam, Pa. 

MILLER, E. W., Cong., of So. Royalton, Vt., 
stated supply, Hersey and Reed City, Mich. 

McDONOUGH, A. A., Epis., of Princess Anne 
Uo., ord,, at Richmond, Va. 

NEEF, G., Ref. (Ger.), inst., Aug. 8d, 4th ch., 
Baltimore, Md, 

NORCROSS, 8, G., Cong., of McIndoe’s Falls, 
Vt., at No. Conway, N. H, — 

REA, —, Cong., inst,, Aug. 8th, Bridgton, Me. 

ROSE, Jonn M., Presb., of Fayetteville, at 
Charlotte, N. C. 

SNODGRASS, J. A., Bapt., Washington, Pa. 

STANLEY, W. E., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
Sem., ord. and inst., at St. Cloud, Minn., 
July 3ist. 

WELCH, J. J.. Luth., of Tippecanoe City, at 
Osborne, O. 

VAN DEMAREK, W. W., Univ., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at San Francisco, Cal. 

CALLS. 

AULT, Joun, Ref. (Ger.), of Mechanicsburg, to 
Littletown, Pa. Accepts. 

BOGGS, D. C., Presb., of Jacksonport, to Ben- 
tonville, Ark. Accepts. 

BOOCOCK, R., Bapt., of Mt. Vision, N. Y., to 
Rockville Center, L. L 

CARNAHAN, D. T., Presb., of Bellefield ch., 
Pittsburgh, to Oi City, Pa. Accepts. 

CRISSMAN, SamvueEr M., Presb., of Elkhart, 
Ind., to Depere, Wis. Accepts. 

DEATRICH, W. R. H., Ref. (Ger.), of Gettys- 
burg, to Mechanicsburg, Pa. Accepts. 

DEMERITT, Joun P., Cong., of Pawlet, Vt., 
to 3d ch., Meriden, Ct. Accepts, 

EATON, W. W., Bapt., of Amesbury, to Cen- 
tral ch., Westfield, Mass., Accepts. 

EVERETT, Wit11am, 4-44 of 8t. John’s, 
N. B., to Lockport, N. Y. 

FILLMORE, I. O., D.D., Presb., of Knowles- 
ville, to Jordan, N. Y. Accepts. 

HAMPTON, C. A., Cong., of Pr'nceton, to 
No. Minneapolis, Minn. 

mar “ase J. H., D.D., Univ., Middletown, 

t. 


HENDRICKSON, C.R., D.D., Bapt., 1st ch., 
Jackson, Tenn. Accepts. 

HERR, J. D., Bapt., of Oil City, to Penn-ave- 
nue ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. Accepts. 

HYATT, James B., Bapt., of Great Valley, to 
Hephzibab, Pa. Accepts. 

KOHLER, J., Luth., of Trappe, to Strouds- 
burg, Md 

LEONARD, R. H., Presb., Ludlow, Ky. 

MERRILL, C. H., Cong, of Mankato, Minn., 
to W. Brattleboro’, Vt. 

OSTERHOUT, J. V., Bapt., of Webster, Mass., 
to Harlem, N. Y. Accepts. 

PATTERSON, Isaac M., Presb., of Emmitts- 
burg and Taneytown, Md., ‘Milford, NJ. 
Accepts. 

PERRY, Trueman 8., Cong., of Sweden, to 
Turner, Me. 

PLANCK, D. A., Presb., of Princeton Sem., to 
Port Gibson, Miss. 

RAND, Wit114M, Cong., of Bangor, Me., to be 
city missionary at Manchester, N. H: 

RICHARDS, Frang, Luth., of Chicago, TL, to 
Columbus, O, 

WHITE, Rosert, Presb., of Bridgeville, Del., 
to Shiloh ch., 8t. Mary’s, Pa. Accep' 

WILEY, F.L1., Bapt., of Sutton, Vt., to Bath, 
Me. Accepts. 

HUNTINGTON, Wri11am R., D.D., Epis., of 
All Saints’, Worcester, Mass., to St. Luke’s, 
Germantown, Pa. 

REMOVALS, 

ALFORD, J. B., Bapt., Barrington, Til. 

BAGWELL, Joun D., Bapt., Olivet ch., Plain 
field, N. J., resigns. 

ee B. A., Ref. (Dutch), Pascack, 


age James, D.D., Un. Presb., Keokuk, 
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CAUVIN, A., Rom. Cath., 8t."Mary’s ch., Ho- 
boken, N. J. 
CHILDS, Wrivarp, 9.D., Cong., Ist eh,, Crown 
Ie wy. %; resigns. Leaves September 
CONDIT, Ropsrt A., Presb., Carondelet, Mo., 
resigns. 
DENNISON, R. E., Epis., Grace ch., Newark, 
FORNEY, E. 0., Ref. Church of Asce 
, \ n- 
sion, Norristown, {ier » 
FULTY, W. H., Epis., St. James’s, Cambridge, 
GRASSIE, T. G., Cong., Methuen, Mass., re- 
GUILD, G. P., Bapt., Bushnell, Il. 
Hora t., Republic, O., resi 
———— 


HESS, Henry, Cong., Ft. Atkinson, Ia. 

HURD, A. A., Cong., Muscotah, Kan. 

JARVIS, 8. F., Epis., Ridgefield, Conn., resigns. 

JONES, Epwarp, Bapt., Tallula, IIL, resigns. 
Leaves Sept. 1st. 

LATHROP, ——, Bapt., No. Oxford, Mass,, re- 
signs. Leaves Sept. 1st. 

Vrs, B. F., Bapt., Bridgeport, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

MINER, E. B., Presb., Westfield, N. Y. 

MOORE, W. W., Bapt., E. Minneapolis, Minn., 
resigns. Ill health. 

McCOLLUM, P., Bapt., Trenton, Mo. 

McNAB, JosEepa, Un. Presb., Oil City, Pa. 

PERKINS, 8. ‘W., Bapt., Canton, Me., resigns, 

ROSS, J. A., Cong., Marion, Iowa, 

SEIPLE, T. J., Ref. (Ger.), New Berlin, Pa., 
suspended. 

sour E. W., Luth., Circleville, O., re- 

Ss 4 


STEERE, ——, Univ., Meriden, Conn., resigns. 
Leaves Oct. 1st. 
STEVENS, C. C., Cong., Crown Point, N. Y. 
ae RiowaRD, Bapt., Ist ch., Savannah, 
a. 


WILKINS, G. M., Epis., Windsor Locks and 
Calvary, Conn., resigns, 

WITHERSPOON, T., Bapt., Rocky Spring, Ky. 

DEATHS. 

ADAMS, Carus §., Presb., Hillsdale, Mich., 
July 29th. Aged 76. 

DUNNING, Ricuarp, Presb., Rochester, N.Y., 
Aug. 8th. Aged 74, 

ESTES, Gorpon, D.D., 
Aug. 9tb. 

GOODMAN, Sternen, Bapt., Troy, 
Aug. 84. Aged 74. 

GREEN, Joe. H., Bapt., Franklinville, N. Y., 
July 22d. Aged 67. 

JOHNSON, Samvet Roosevett, D.D., Epis., 
of St. Thomas's, Amenia, N. Y., and Eme- 
ritus Prof. in General Theo. Sem., Aug. 


18th. 

O’MARA, James, Rom. Cath., Augusta, Ga, 

PARTRIDGE, Emmons, at Walpole, Mass., 
Aug. 8th. Aged 74. 

ROBESSON, CHares, Meth., Elizabethtown, 
Ky., July 20th. 

ROYCE; Moszs 8., Epis., Nashville, Tenn, 
STORRS, Ricuarp Satter, D.D., Cong., 
Braintree, Mass., Aug. llth. Aged 86, 
WARDWELL, T. F., Epis. West Dresden, N. 

Y., July 30th. Aged 53. 
WHITE, James H., Meth., of Iowa Conference, 
July 16th. 


Amesbury, Mass., 


Mich., 


MISOELLANEOUS. 

ALBERT, L., D.D., Luth., of Germantown, has 
been elected professor of church history in 
Gettysburg Theo, Sem. 

BANISTER, J. M., D. D., Epis., of Huntsville, 
Ala., has been elected bishop of N. Caro- 
lina, 

BERRY, L. M., Bapt., of 8t. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed agent of Mission and Sun- 
day-school Board for Kentucky. 

BIGGS, J. D., Bapt., has been elected president 
of Louisiana College, Mo. 

BLAKSLEE, F. D., Meth., of Syracuse Univ., 
has been elected pripeipal of E. Green- 
wich Academy, R. I., now under the 
auspices of Boston Univ. 

BROWNE, Epwarp Haroup, D.D., Epis., has 
been transferred from the See of Ely, to 
succeed the late Samuel Wilberforce as 
Bishop of Winchester, Eng. 

FELTZ, P. G., Luth., of Johnstown, has been 
elected professor of theology in Hartwick 
8em., N. Y. 

FISH, L. B., Bapt., has been appointed state 
Sunday-school missionary for Georgia. 
GIESE, E. F., Luth., of Brooklyn, has accepted 
the position of principal of the new Luth- 

eran Academy, at Newark, N. Y. 

JOHNS, D. C., Meth., has been elected prin- 
cipal of State Normal School, Mankato, 

nn, 


MATTICE, A., Ref. (Dutch), of Hudson, has 
been elected principal of Collegiate Insti- 
tate, Fort Plain, N.Y. 

MEANEY, E. W., Epis., Baltimore, Md., has 
been elected principal of East Florida Sem., 
Gainesville, Fla. 

SCHEETZ, F. B., Epis., has been appointed 
itinerant missionary for Northeast Mis- 


souri. 
SCHINDLER, Dantet, Luth., has severed his 
connection with the Living Chris Provi- 


dence, R. L., to become professor intel. 
phil. in Adrian College, Mich. 

STIMSON, 8. M., Bapt., of Terre Haute, Ind, 
has been appointed agent of the Mission- 
ary Union for Indiana. 

TUCKER, CHantes H., Epis., was deposed 
from the ministry by the Bishop of Long 
ae July 14th, for violation of church 

W. 


VALPEY, T. G., Epis., of Brooklyn, has ac- 
ted the position of head master of St. 
John’s school, Manlius, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS, J. T., Bapt., has become one of 
the editors of Central Baptist, St. 
Louis, Mo, 





Pebbles, 


A maw in Pennsylvania has invented a 
rat-trap that is made to operate upon the self- 
ish passions of the poor rat and lure him into 
trouble, A mirror is set in the back part of the 
device, beyond the bait; and as his ratship is 
out on a foraging expedition he espies the bait, 
at the same time believing his own image in the 
mirror to be another rat making for it on the 
opposite side. This is too much for rat nature 
to stand and be cool over; so he rushes for the 
bait and is caught. 


....A young man applied for a situation on a 
Western paper, the other day, stating that he 
had @ great many years’ experience in journal- 
ism. As he had good clothes and didn’t look 
hungry enough to warrant this assertion, he 
received no encouragement; and it has since ap- 
peared that he had only ‘‘kept a journal ever 
since he was eleven years old.’’ 


.-.-An extensive landslide in Oregon lately 
carried an entire township into an adjoining 
county, and the residents of that wandering 
town now refuse to pay their taxes in the 
county they slid from, because they are not 
there ; nor will they pay them in the county 
into which they slid, because they say they 
don’t belong there. 


..--A Western paper says that the first duty 
of the Grangers is to extinguish every orator 
who begins his speech with “I have not the 
good fortune to be a farmer; but Ihave always 
felt the most profound interest in the truly 
noble and predominant pursuit of agriculture, 
and never was that interest greater than now.”’ 


...-A little boy, six years old, and a little 
girl, eight, were looking at the clouds, one 
beautiful summer evening, watching their fan- 
tastic shapes, when the boy exclaimed: ‘“‘Oh! 
Minnie, I see adog in the sky.” ‘* Well, Willie,” 
replied the sister, ‘it must be a sky terrier.” 


..«»The Charleston News and Courier is con- 
vinced that one of the great wants of the South 
is ‘cheap yarns, manufactured at home.” This 
conviction probably accounts for its fondness 
for the home-made yarns which adorn it® 
columns, 





....Every merchant who walks down Warren 
street, in this city, has ‘‘ bankruptcy staring 
hirh in the face.”? This is accounted for by the 
staring letters in which that word is displayed 
on a bankruptcy register’s sign. 


..--The following advertisement appeared 
recently in an English paper: ‘St. James’s 
Church.—On Sunday next the afternoon service 
will commence at half past three and continue 
until further notice.” 


....A teacher who ina fit of vexation called 
her pupils a set of young adders, on being re- 
proved for her language, apologized by saying 
that she was speaking to those just commenc- 
ing their arithmetic. 


...-A physician stopped at the shop of a 
country apothecary and inquired for a pharma. 
copeia., ‘Sir,’ said the apothecary, ‘I know 
of no such farmer living in these parts.”’ 


....An amateur farmer wonders ‘‘why on 
all this fair earth the ground is spread bottom 
side up, 60 that it must be turned over with a 
plow before crops can be raised.’’ 


....A high-toned Brooklyn peddler has the 
words “traveling stationer’’ painted on his 
wagon, The mystery is how he can keep sta- 
tionery while he is traveling. 


....Paper prepared by a new process is going 
to be introduced as a material for clothing. As 
it can be made bullet-proof, there will doubtless 
be a great demand for it here. 


»...** Closed in consequence of a debt in the 
family’’ is the communicative announcement 
on the door of a fugitive haberdasber in a West 
Side avenue. 


...-A dandy asked a barber’s boy if he had 
ever shaved a monkey. ‘No, sir,’”? answered 
the lad; ‘“‘butif you will take a seat I'll try.” 


.»--A placard in a Brooklyn barber-shop win- 
dow announces: “ Boots blacked inside.’? But 
must not that be very bad for the stockings ? 


....If you had a tiresome relation in the 
money-lending trade, would it not be well for 
you to get him to leave you a-loan? 


-eeeA clergyman lately said that modern 
young ladies were not the daughters of Shem 
and Ham, but of hem and sham. 


-.+- The prevailing colors in signs for the dairy 
restaurants are blue and white. These are also 
the prevailing colors in their milk. 

-..-A Massachusetts barber uses a razor said 
to be over a hundred years old, showing that it 
bas reached a good old edge. 


-ee.What is the comparative of ‘sweet 
night’? Evidently, sweet nitre. 


ereoA water-bed—a spring mattress, 





_{Angust 21, 1873, 
Mews of the Week, 


THe Republican State Central 
of Massachusetts met in Boston, on the 
for the purpose of appointing a time ang Place 
for the assembling of the gubernatorial conven. 
tion, and fixed upon Sept. 17th. The Straight 
Democratic Convention will meet on Sept, 84, 
It is the general belief that Edward Avery, of 
Braintree, will be its candidate, There jg said 
to be a growing feeling throughout the state 
against the constitutional provision which re. 
quires an election for governor to be held e 
year, and it is thought that an effort will 





made during the year to amend the COnstity. 
tion in this respect, so as to make the term 
either two or three years. 


..»-The Government of Brazil has de 

to prosecute the Bishop of Pernambuco for re. 
fusing to obey its orders. During a debate in 
the lower house of the legislative assembly 
upon the course of the Bishop the President of 
the council declared that the Government woug 
force him to comply with its demands, The 
insurgents in Paraguay have made an attack 
upon Asuncion, but were repulsed and drive, 
off. Caballero anda number of other ingy, 
gent chiefs are reported to have left the ccuntry, 
The revolution in the Argentine Provingg ot 
Entre Rios continues. 


-.-»The Maine Democrats held their co, 
vention in Portland, on Aug. 12th, and nomi. 
nated the Hon. Joseph Titcomb for governor, 
The resolutions declare that the Democratic 
party seeks to revive no dead issues; call for, 
strict construction of the Constitution; fayors 
tariff for revenue only; insist on reform in th 
banking laws that will insure cheap money; 
denounce railroad monopolies; favor retrench, 
ment; denounce the salary grab, Federal jp. 
terference in Louisiana, and corruption gener. 
ally; and partially commend compulsory edy. 
cation, 


...-Reports from the Pawnee Reservation, 
Neb., say that the Pawnees are preparing for 
war with the Sioux, in retaliation for the recent 
attack onthem, They are said to have about 
600 warriors among themselves, and have invit. 
ed the Otoes, Omahas, Yanctons, and Poncw 
to join them, nearly all of whom have accepted 
the invitation and at last accounts were either 
at or on their way to the Pawnee Reservation 
The Pawnees expect to' muster 1,600 warriors, 
and propose to prosecate a relentless wa 
against the Sioux. 


...-M. Rouher and about 600 other French 
Imperialists met at Chiselhurst Jast Fridayand 
celebrated the fete day of the late Emperor, 
Prince Louis Napoleon made a speech, in te 
course of which he said: * Planting mysellu 
an exile near the tomb of the Emperor, I repr 
sent his teachings, which may be summarize 
in the motto, ‘Govern for the people by th 
people.’’? There was considerable enthusian 
in the meeting. 


-.--Secretary Richardson is considering 4 
proposition to suggest to the next Congress the 
passage of a law making pilots of steamboats 
and steamships subject to a license from the 
Federal Government, and requiring them, before 
taking steamers to sea, to be satisfied thatall 
the laws relative to life-saving apparatus ad 
proper appointments have been fully complied 
with, 

....The Spanish Cortes has approved 4 bill 
calling 80,000 of the reserves into active try 
ice against the Carlist and Republican insat- 
gents. The iron-clads Almansa and Vittoris 
are to be held by the Germans until an orgit 
ized government exists, to which they can be 
retarned, The Republicans of Barcelona have 
petitioned the Government to establish a junta 
of public safety in Catalonia, 


....The Farmers’ Anti-Monopoly State oa 
vention of Iowa last week nominated for gov 
ernor Andrew Hostie ; for lieutenant-govermo, 
Frederick O’Donnell ; for supreme judge, B. J. 
Hall; and for superintendent of public instru 
tion, D. W. Prindle, 


...«.The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered 
the revenue steamer “ Lincoln’ to cruise about 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound, Washington Ter 
tory, one month, for the survivors of the 
steamer ‘‘George 8, Wright,” which w# 
wrecked in March, 

....The Maryland Democratic Convention 
met in Baltimore, on August 12th, and nomi- 
nated Levin A. Woolford for controller sud 
Jadge Moore for the Court of Appeals. 


...sThe Rey. Newman Hall will leave Liver: 
poolon the 28d inst. for New York. He 
make a tour of the United States before returm 
ing to England. 

....The Pennsylvania Republicans Inst week 
nominated J. 8. Gordon for judge of the 8 
preme Court and R. W. Mackay for state 
treasurer, 

....Col. James F. Meline, a well known bis 





torical essayist, died in Brooklyn, last Thursdsy: 
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~~ She Slave Power, 
FALL OF THE SLAVE 
= POWER IN AMERICA* 
No. XCIX. 


ORIGIN OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
Vice-PResipent oF THE UNITED StarEs. 














Tae determined purpose of the Slave 
Power to make slavery the predominating 
national interest was never more clearly re- 
vealed than by the proposed repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. This was a deliber- 
ate and direct assault upon freedom. Many, 
jndeed, under the pleas of fraternity and 
loyalty to the Dnion, palliated and apolo- 
gized for this breach of faith; but the num- 
pers were increasing every hour as the 
struggle progressed who could no longer be 
deceived by these hollow pretenses. They 
conld not close their eyes to the dangers of 
the country, and they were compelled to 
disavow what was so manifestly wrong, and 
to disconnect themselves from men and 
parties who were making so little conceal- 
ment of their nefarious purposes and of 
their utter profligacy of principle. 

Pulpits and presses which had been dumb 
or had spoken evasively and with slight 
fealty to truth now gave forth no uncertain 
sound. Calm argumentation, appeals to 
conscience, warnings, and dissuasions from 
the impending crime against liberty were 
now to be heard on every side. To the 
utterances of the sacred desk were added 
the action of ecclesiastical bodies, contribu- 


tinns to the press, and petitions to state ! 


legislatures and to Congress. Of course, the 
Antislavery and Free Soil journals entered 
earnestly upon the work of indoctrinating 
and impressing the popular mind and 
heart. In arousing the people, they strove 
to convince them that so long as a national 
party had a Southern wing it could never 
betrusted on any point in which the inter- 
ests of slavery were involved, and concern- 
ing which the wishes of slaveholders had 
been clearly pronounced. The religious 
press, too, joined in the general protest, 
and substituted a more earnest tone for the 
too languid and equivocal utterances hith- 
erto deemed all that prudence or policy 
would allow. Foremost was THe INDE- 
PENDENT. Conducted with signal ability, 
it did much to disseminate right views, 
change the current of public sentiment, and 
place Christian men—where they should al- 
ways have been—in active sympathy with 
those who were doing battle against the 
giant wrong of the nation. 

The political press of the North still 
clung, very generally, at least, to the parties 
of which its respective journals were the 
Tecognized organs. There were those, how- 
ever, which did not. The New York 
Evening Post had been an able advocate of 
the Free Soil cause of 1848, but had joined 
in the ‘“‘Barnburner” defection of 1852 and 
rendered important aid in the election 
of Franklin Pierce. But the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act was more than it could accept, 
much less advocate. It, therefore, joined in 
the general protest against the measure, and 
became a very effective agent in the devel- 
opment of that popular sentiment which 
made the Republican party a possibility. 
But the New York T'ribune took the lead, 
though at the outset Mr. Greeley was hope- 
less and seemed disinclined to enter upon 
the contest. So often defeated by North- 
ern defection in Congress, he distrusted it 
and had no faith that the people would 
Teverse the verdict of their representatives. 
He told his associates he would not restrain 
them; but, as for himself, he had no heart 
for the strife, They were more hopeful, 
and Richard Hildreth, the historian ; 

Charles A. Dana, a veteran journalist; J. 
8. Pike, and other able writers opened and 
Continued an unrelenting and powerful op- 
Position in its columns, and did very much 
‘orally and reassure the friends of freedom 
and to nerve them for the fight. Even Mr. 
Greeley himself became inspired by the 
growing enthusiasm, and some of the most 
enchant and telling articles were from his 
Practiced and powerful pen. 

_These discussions from pulpit, platform, 


s 
to Act of Congress, by H.C, 
Bowen, in the year 1870, in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York. 
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the only adequate remedy. In the North- 
ern States there were Abolitionists, Free 
Soilers, Anti-slavery Whigs, Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats, and Anti-slavery members of 
the American party, which had just come 
into existence. Many of these sought and 
thought they saw how help could be secured 
through existing organizations, and they 
clung with tenacity to them; but, as the 
conflict progressed, large and increasing 
numbers saw that no help could be reason- 
ably hoped for but through the formation 
of a new party, without the embarrassment 
of a Southern wing. But the formation of a 
national and successful party from materials 
afforded by the disintegration of hitherto 
hostile organizations was a work of great 
delicacy and difficulty. Such a party could 
not be made. It must grow out of the 
elements already existing. It must be born 
of the nation’s necessities and its longings 
for relief from the weakness and wickedness 
of existing organizations. 

But the mode of organizing this new party 
of freedom varied according to the varying 
circumstances of different localities and the 
convictions of different men. In some sec- 
tions a local election afforded the oppor- 
tunity and the demand for inaugurating a 
movement that increasing numbers saw to 
be both necessary and impending. Such an 
opportunity and demand were furnished in 
New Hampshire by the death of Mr. Ather- 
ton, member of the United States Senate, 
which occurred in November, 1858. As his 
successor was to be chosen by the legislature 
to be elected in the following March, an 
active canvass sprang up during the month 
of February and the early weeks of the 
month in which the election occurred, in 
which the leading men of the state and 
several of the neighboring states took part. 
Strenuous efforts were made to combine the 
Free Soiflers, Whigs, and Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats in some common action, and 
these efforts were so far successful as to pre- 
vent the election of a Democrat, although 
they failed to secure a member of their own. 
It was, however, the beginning’of a process 
by the operation of which the majority of 
the state became Republican in fact and 
name, and sent John P. Hale to the Senate, 
in 1855, to fill Mr. Atherton’s place, and 
James Bell for the full term. 

But one of the earliest if not the earliest 
of the movements that contemplated definite 
action and the formation of a new party 
was made in Ripon, Fond du Lac Co., Wis- 
consin, in the early months of 1854. In con- 
sequence of a very thorough canvass, con- 
ference, and general comparison of views, 
inaugurated by A. E. Bovey, a prominent 
member of the Whig party, among the 
Whigs, Free Soilers, and Democrats of that 
township, a call was issued, signed by him- 
self, representing the Whigs, a Mr. Bowen, 
representing the Democrats, and a Mr. Baker, 
representing the Free Soilers, for a public 
meeting to consider the grave issues which 
were assuming an aspect of such alarming 
importance. The meeting was held on the 
last of February, in the Congregational 
church. It was largely attended by persons 
of both sexes from the town and surrounding 
country. It wasa meeting solely for the dis- 
cussion of principles and comparison of 
views. Among the speakers was Professor 
Daniels, who subsequently, as a resident of 
Virginia and editor of the Richmond State 
Journal, maintained and advocated with 
distinguished zeal and ability the views and 
principles then enunciated and espoused. 
The burden and drift of the speeches were 
the hopeless subserviency of the national 
parties to the behests of the slaveholders, 
the necessity of abandoning them, and the 
proposed policy of constructing a party 
from the materials thus set at liberty, with 
such as could be persuaded to Jeave the Dem- 
ocratic party for a similar purpose. A res- 
olution was adopted that, if the Nebraska 
bill, then pending, should pass, they would 
“throw old party organizations to the 
winds, and organize a new party on the 
sole issue of the non-extension of slavery.” 
A second meeting was held in a school- 
house,on the 20th of March, for the purpose 
of organization and for the adoption of such 
preliminary measures as the inauguration of 
the new party required. By formal vote 
the town committees of the Whig and Free 
Soil parties were dissolved, and a committee 
of five, consisting of three Whigs, one Free 
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Soiler, and one Democra t, was chosen. “The | called” for that purpose, to send delegates 


work done on that evening,” says Mr. 
Bovey, “was fully accepted by the Whig 
and Free Soil parties of all this section imme- 
diately; and very soon, that is to say ina few 
months, by those parties throughout the entire 
state.” A state convention was held in July. 
by which the organization ofthe party was 
perfected for the state,a majority of the dele- 
gation was secured for the next Congress,and 
a Free Soiler, Charles Durkee, was elected 
to the Senate of the United States. At the 
meeting of the 20th of March Mr. Bovey, 
though stating his belief that the party 
should and probably would take the name 
of “Republican,” advised against such a 
christening at that time and by that small 
local body of men. He, however, wrote to 
the editor of the New York TZribune sug- 
gesting the name, giving his reasons there- 
for, and requesting him, if his views corre- 
sponded with his own, to call the attention 
of his readers to it in the columns of his pa- 
per. In ashort time such an editorial ap- 
peared in the Tribune, Thus early, if they 
were not the earlicst, did the men of that 
frontier town inaugurate a movement which 
was destined to sweep and which did sweep 
the country and which changed entirely the 
policy of the Government. Whether there 
was or was not in this general uprising any 
local action which antedated it, few will 
question the propriety of his language who 
took the initiative when he says: ‘‘ The act- 
ors in this remote little eddy of politics 
thought at the time that they were making 
a bit of history by that solitary tallow can- 
dle in the little white school-house on the 
prairie; and, whether ever recognized and 
published or not, they think so still.” 

But that “little eddy ” on that far-off mar- 


gin was only one of many similar demon- 
strations—signs of a turn of the tide in the 
great sea of American politics. In Washing- 
ton, on the morning after the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, there was a meeting 
of some thirty members of the House, at the 
rooms of Thomas D. Eliot and Edward 
Dickinson, of Massachusetts, called at the 
instance of Israel Washburn, Jr., of Maine, 
for consultation in regard to the course to be 
adopted in the exigencies of thecase. The 
hopelessness of any further attempts through 
existing organizations was generally ad- 
mitted, though a few still counseled adhe- 
rence to the Whig party, in the expectation 
of securing its aid for freedom. But most 
present had become convinced that in a new 
party alone lay avy reasonable hope of suc- 
cessful resistance to the continued aggres- 
sions of the arrogant and triumphant Slave 
Power. The name “ Republican” was sug- 
gested, discussed, and finally agreed upon as 
appropriate for the new organization. In 
pursuance of the same object and in har- 
mony with these suggestions, Mr. Wash- 
burn addressed a public meeting in Bangor, 
in which he spoke of “this great consider- 
ation [that] now overrides all the old party 
divisions and effete organizations of the 
country.” ‘‘Every true Republican,” he 
said, ‘‘ must take the place, if not the name, 
of that wise conservative party of 1820-25, 
whose aim and purpose was the welfare 
of the whole Union and the stainless honor 
of the American name.” Alluding to this 
Washington meeting, on another occasion, 
he attributed much of the first and moving 
impulse that led to it to Dr. Bailey, editor of 
The National Hra, of whom he says that he 
‘*strove incessantly to bring members of 
different parties to act together in opposition 
to the Nebraska iniquity”; and that, “after 
the purpose to form such a party had been 
arrived at, there was no one present who did 
not feel that the measure was only carrying 
out the policy of which Dr. Bailey had been 
the earliest, the ablest, and the most influen- 
tial advocate.” 

On the 8th of June, 1854, there was held 
a state convention of the Whig party of Ver- 
mont. The spirit of the meeting was 
strongly anti-slavery, and the purpose to 
dissolve all connection with the slavery prop- 
agandists and the politicians and parties 
they controlled was unmistakeable. The 
seventh and eighth resolutions of the plat- 
form, drawn by E. P. Walton, afterward 
member of Congress, invited ‘the free men 
of Vermont” and ‘‘the peoples of all the 
other states who are disposed to resist the 
encroachments and the extension of slav- 
ery” to co-operate for that purpose, and, 
“in case @ national convention shall be 





thereto. A state ticket in harmony with 
these sentiments was put in nomination 
On the 16th of the same month a call was 
issued for a mass convention of “all per- 
sobs who are in favor of resisting by all 
constitutional means the usurpations of the 
propagandists of slavery.” This conven- 
tion met on the 13th of July. Resolutions 
identical in spirit and aim with those of 
the June convention were adopted, one of 
which closed with these words: ‘* We pro- 
pose and respectfully recommend to the 
friends of freedom in other states to co- 
operate and be known as Republicans.” 
A delegation to a national convention, if 
one should be held, was appointed, con 
sisting of one Free Soiler, three Whigs, 
and one Anti-slavery Democrat. A state 
ticket was nominated; but, the state com- 
mittees of the parties being empowered ‘“‘ to 
fill vacancies,” a fusion ticket was made up 
and elected by little less than two-tbirds of 
all the votes cast at the election, and a 
legislature was elected which sent Jacob 
Collamer, an Anti-slavery Whig, and Law- 
rence L. Brainard to the United States 
Senate. 

But, whatever suggestions others may 
have made or whatever action may have 
been taken elsewhere, to Michigan belongs 
the honor of being the first state to form 
and christen the Republican party. More 
than three months before the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill the Free Soil con- 
vention had adopted a mixed ticket, made 
of Free Soilers and Whigs, in order that 
there might be a combination of the anti- 
slavery elements of the state. Immedi- 
ately on the passage of the Nebraska bill 
Joseph Warren, editor of the Detroit 
Tribune, entered upon a course of measures 
that resulted in bringing the Whig and 
Free Soil parties together, not by a mere 
coalition of the two, but by a fusion of the 
elements of which the two were composed. 
In his own language, he *‘took ground in 
favor of disbanding the Whig and Free 
Soil parties, and of the organization of a 
new party, composed of all the opponents 
of slavery extension. Among the first steps 
taken was the withdrawal of the Free Soil 
ticket. This having been effected, a call for 
&@ mass convention was issued, sigued by 
more than ten thousand names. This con- 
vention met on the 6th of July and was 
largely attended. A platform, drawn up 
by Jacob M. Howard, afterward United 
States senator, was adopted, not only op- 
posing the extension of slavery, but de- 
claring for its abolition in the District of 
Columbia. The report also proposed the 
name of “Republican” for the new party, 
which was adopted by the convention. 
Kinsley S. Bingham was nominated candi- 
date for governor and was triumphantly 
elected, and Michigan, thus early to enter 
the ranks of the Republican party, has al- 
ways remained steadfast to its then public- 
ly avowed principles and faith. 

On the 18th of the same month a conven- 
tion was held at Columbus, Ohio. The call 
was addressed to those in favor of ‘‘ break- 
ing the chains now forging to bind the 
nation to the car of Slavery.” It was largely 
attended, and its proceedings inaugurated a 
canvass of the state, which resulted in the 
election of an Anti-Nebraska delegation to 
Congress by more than eighty thousand 
majority. On the same day a similar con- 
vention was held in Indiana, at which 
speeches were made by Henry 8S. Lane, 
Henry L. Ellsworth, and Schuyler Colfax; 
and similar results followed in the elections 
of the following autumn. 

In New York the Whigs held a conven: 
tion early in the summer, and, under the 
lead of Mr. Seward and Thurlow Weed, 
adopted a series of resolutions and also 
nominated a ticket in decided opposition to 
the Nebraska policy. On the 17th of August 
an Anti-Nebraska convention was held at 
Saratoga. Resolutions were introduced by 
Mr. Greeley endorsing the action of the 
states which had already taken steps toward 
the formation of a new party; but without 
action thereon the convention adjourned, tc 
meet on the 26th of September, at Auburn 
At this adjourned meeting a proposition to 
form a new party was introduced; but, 
though debated, was not adopied. The 
Whigs having by their platform and ticket 
put themselves in substantial accord with 
the sentiments of the convention, it was 
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deemed expedient to retain the Whig organ- 


ization and contest the election under. its 
auspices. The ticket was successful, and 
Myron H. Clark and Henry J. Raymond were 
elected governor and lieutenant-governor of 
the State of New York. 
Immediately after the passage of the 


Kansas-Nebraska bill a large and enthusi-. 


astic state convention of the Free Soil party 
was held in Boston, at which addresses 
were made by Giddings, Hale, Gov. An- 
drew, and others. Its spirit and purpose 
were well expressed by one of the speakers. 
‘* Tf there is,” he said, ‘‘a ‘forlorn hope’ to 
he led, we will lead it, and others may take 
and wear the honors. But we go with 
none who do not wear our principles upon 
their foreheads and have them engraved 
on their hearts.” 

During the subsequent weeks there were 
many conferences and attempts to unite the 
leaders and members of the Whig and 
Democratic parties in the proposed combi- 
nation against the Slave Power; but with 
indifferent success—the Whigs preferring 
to retain theirs intact, and professing to be- 
lieve that slavery could be more effectively 
opposed by it than by that proposed. But 
& convention was called to meet in Worces- 
ter, on the 20th of July, when an organiza. 
tion was effected, the name ‘‘ Republican” 
accepted, and a platform, from the pen of 
the Governor, adopted. 

Though the Republican party was not 
immediately organized in all the Free 
States, its spirit inspired and its ideas large- 
ly pervaded the North. Within. one year 
eleven Republican senators were elected 
and fifteen states had secured Anti-Nebraska 
majorities. Out of one hundred and forty- 
two Northern members, one hundred and 
twenty members were opposed.to the in- 
iquitous measure. 
numbers not only to control the election of 
Speaker; but they were able, by a majority 
of fifteen, to adopt the following. resolu- 
tion: 

“* Resolved, That, in the opinion of. this 
House, the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820, prohibiting slavery north 


of 36 deg. 80 min., was an example of use- 
less and factious agitation of the slave 


question unwise and unjust to the Ameri- 


tan people.” 
| 
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DAME ELLIS. 


BY HELEN J. ANGELL. 


Artz alone by the brook dwelt Dame Ellis, 
Her husband and children, save one, 
Slept under the pines in the churchyard, 
Where the violets hide from the sun. 
She sat by the fire in the twilight, 
Her knitting-work lay in her lap, 
And her spectacles lay on her forehead, 
*Neath the snowy, crimped frill of her cap. 
In the corner the old clock was ticking 
The measures of “‘ Long, long ago” ; 
From the mantel three portraits were looking; 
On the hearth-rug the cat purring low. 
Sweet voices of friends long departed 
Drift down from the memory land, 
And she smiles, for her feet at the portals 
Of youth that is lovelier stand. 


A step in the entry awakes her, 
A letter is laid in her hand. 

“He has written at last, then, my Willie; 
He’s the very best son in the land ! 

Sit down, now, and read it, good Hannah, 
My eyesight is growing too dim. 

No excuses—there can be no secrets 
From you in a letter from him. 

Why, the envelope has a black border, 
And the blood is all gone from your face ! 

Read it quick! This suspense is too dreadful, 
Though better e’en death than disgrace.”’ 


“From the cell of a felon, my mother, 
Your youngest born, ‘ tender and true,’ 
As you called him the morning he left you, 

Is writing this letter to you. 
God’s curse on the profligate city ! 
Fair women in palaces dwell 
Whose hands are as bands of perdition, 
Whose feet tread the chambers of Hell f 
There love and caresses are lavished 
On the dumb pets we everywhere meet, 
But alas! for the little immortals 
In the terrible school of the street! 
Once a week in your beautiful temples 
Proud Pharisees gather for prayer ; 
But woe to the poor and the stranger, 
Whose worship were sacrilege there. 
Send money and men to the heathen 
Who are perishing over the 86a; 
But build you no city of refuge, 
Where the tempted among you may flee. 





They were in sufficient: 
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At the gambling saloon and the wine-cup 
T purcliased my ticket for Hell ! 
It*was lonely away from you, mother, 
Thére Was no oné to talk with at night, 
Till theré met me # dévil incarnate, 
With the fave ‘of an angel of light: 
So slight seem the first steps to ruin, 
So like a true friend seemed the foe, 
That I fancied it cruel to face him 
With a manly and resolute No! 
And, mother, my eyes were not opened 
Till money and credit were gone, 
And he said : ‘Go home to your mother, 
And weep like a prodigal son !’ 
For # ¢rime of his own perpetrating 
Would be charged upon me by his friends: 
What could I do against them united ? 
There, mother, my memory ends. 
But we struggled, and they say I killed him. 
I know there was blood on my sleeve; 
Twas a moment of sheer desperation, 
But who will the murderer believe ? 
Thank God for the graves ’aeath the pine.trees, 
As you never thanked God in your life! 
Don't fret ‘over me, but tell Hannah 
To rejoicé that she is not my wife. 
Tl dispense with the court and the hangman, 
No use to care now for the right. 
Sweet mother, you'll pardon the dying ? 
Forever and ever good-night! ” 


The voice of the fair reader falters, 
And she buries her face in her hands: 
Dame Ellis sits stunned for a moment 
By a blow she but half understands. 
She thinks of the youth taat has vanished 
Like the glory of morning away, 
Of her womanhood’s trial and treasure, 
Ere the soft bair grew scanty and gray. 


‘*My Willie a murderer, Hanneh ? 
The only one left me of seven ? 

God forgive me! I wept when he took them 
One after another to Heaven ! 

Bat why do we sit here like’ statues ? 
Let us hasten at once to his side, 

For ft shall not be said, though so guilty, 
That without my last blessing he died.” 


‘See. Here is a note from the chaplain. 
I can’t read it twice, but it‘said 

That Willie—oor Willie—took poison! 
And how can we go to the dead?”’ 


Then closed round the heartbroken mother 
The’horror of final despair; 
A’cold hand is laid om her forehead, 
And she starts: with a ery from her chair. 
Two strong arms are folded around her 
And a loving voice thrills through the gloom : 
‘“‘Why, motber, your face, when I woke you, 
Was white as a vision of doom!”’ 
“Thank God! It was only a dream, then! 
We did not expect you to-day.” 
‘*T meant to surprise you; and this time 
IT come with a purpose to stay, 
And care for you tenderly, mother, 
As you have cared always for me.” 
Then Willie went out for a moment, 
While the Dame laid the table for three. 


In the border-land still she is waiting, 
While round her her grandchildren play, 

Still waiting through lingering twilights 
The summons from over the way. 


SWEET-CHEEK AND THE NEWS- 
PAPER. 


BY G. P. LATHROP. 











“Papa,” said Sweet-Cheek one morning, 
at breakfast, ‘‘why does the newspaper 
never have anything to say tome?” 

As he spoke, the little boy looked up with 
@ serious expression in his rosy, round face, 
surrounded with loose, golden curls, at his 
father, Mr. Wardwell, who had just finished 
drinking his tea, and was reading a part of 
the morning paper which he called the 
“*money article.” 

Not long before Sweet-Cheek’s mother had 
been telling him about newspapers: how 
they saw and heard everything of import- 
ance that went on in the world, and would 
fly from one town to another, in order to tell 
the people of the second town what had hap- 
pened in the first; and how they even 
stopped at every house, to make sure that 
everybody should hear what they had to tell. 
The name of the particular newspaper that 
was in the habit of coming to their house 
was The Arbitrator. But this was too longa 
name for Sweet-Cheek to remember, so he 
shortened it to Arby, which he thought was 
& very pleasant name for a little play-mate: 
And then he began to wonder why s0 lively 
a thing asa newspaper and one that had 
such a nice name should not. talk to him;-as 
well as to his father. So this was how he 
came to ask the question. 

Now, Sweet-Cheek’s father, though he 
was a business man and had to think a 
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of that sort, was a'sut'prisingly. affable papa, 
and almost always-understood what, it. was: 
the little boy wanted to know, notwith- 
standing that Sweet-Cheek often asked very 


queer questions. So this time he. an- 
swered, as simply as possible: 
‘* Perhaps it. would have something to 
say to you if you tried to find out what: 
was in it. Did you ever try?” 

“Why; no. I never did,” replied Sweet- 
Cheek. 

In. fact, the little fellow had not yet 
learned to read. There had been a time, 
itis true, when he would have laid hands 
onany book or printed paper you could 
have given him; and, sitting bolt upright 
on the floor, would have pretended to read 
it, just as you may have seen your little 
baby brother or sister do (if you happen to 
have one). But then he never really un- 
derstood anything of what he pretended to 
read, and it was only a very laughable blow- 
ing and blustering sound to which he gave 
vent in doing so, And now he had quite 
forgotten even this accomplishment; so 
that books and papers seemed like very 
strange and distant things indeed to him. 
But. several times during the day he re- 
membered what his father had said; and 
his determination grew stronger each time 
to. establish friendly relations with the 
newspaper at his first opportunity. 

A chance came the very next morning. 
Sweet-Cheek always woke up early, and as 
soon as he had been dressed would come 
down-stairs; so that he was often stirring 
before his father and mother had left their 
room. It was a beautiful morning this 
time; and, as Sweet-Cheek came down the 
wide, curving stairway of his father’s house, 
you. might have imagined that it was a 
morning. sunbeam that was. glancing and 
leaping and brightening from step te step of 
the long descent, instead of only a little boy, 
with blue eyes and golden hair and a fresh, 
beautiful face. Indeed, a sunbeam could 
not more promptly have made the discovery 
which our Sweet-Cheek made the moment 
he had arrived in the entrance-hall at the 
foot of the stairs. And the discovery was 
that the morning paper was lying just out- 
side of the thick hall door, on the front 
stoop. There was alittle space of glass on |} 
either side of the door, extending from top 
to bottom of it and overhung by thin white 
muslin. One of these panes, too, was made 
80 as to open, and now stood wide, letting 
in the fresh air. 

“Ow!” said Sweet-Cheek, to himself. 
‘* How I should like to get at it, and see if it 
has anything to say to me this morning.” 

His chubby fingers fairly itched to get hold 
of the printed sheet, and his blue eyes 
danced as he thought about it. But 
the chain-bolt of the door was much too 
high for him to reach, and it is doubtful 
whether, in any case, he could have swung 
back the door far enough to enable: him to 
pass out. So he continued to eye the paper 
through the glass. The cool sunlight lay in 
patches on the piazza floor, and the sprays 
of a light, flowering vine swung gracefully 
from the roof and wound around the posts 
that upheld it. But all this only made it 
moreaggravating to think that he couldn’t get 
out there. At first the newspaper looked so 
flat and thin that Sweet-Cheek thought per- 
haps it was hungry and wanted some break- 
fast; for he didn’t know that it had already 
been crammed as full as possible that morn- 
ing. A light wind was blowing, though, 
and, as Sweet-Cheek stood looking, it lifted 
the leaves of the newspaper, inflating it to 
a considerable size. Then it patted them 
smooth again, just as if some one had taken 
hold of the paper with the idea of reading 
it, and then laid it down. Sweet-Cheek 
knew well enough that it was the wind 
which had done this; yet he could not, 
somehow, help wondering whether it might 
not also have beeu that Invisible Prince of 
whom his mother had read to him in a 
delightful story. And then in a sec- 
ond or two this idea had vanished 
from his head, and he was only looking 
at the newspaper rustling in the breeze 
That is, a grown person, like me, would 
have said rustling. But, as Sweet-Cheek 
listened to the crisp, whispering sound it 
made, he began to think that the paper, not 
being able to get into him; had actually 
‘ begurt'talking to him, in order to commun- . 





icate its news without delay. 
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“T wonder if that’s the way it! talks to 
Papa ?” thought he. - But he had no time to 
pursue this inquiry; for the utterances of the. 
newspaper became suddenly imperative. 
“Sh-sh f” said the newspaper. “ Whi-i-ish 
—hush!” as if it were énjoining silence be. 
fore it should disclose its important secrets, 
“Oh! what is it, Arby?” cried Steet: 
Cheek, in an ecstacy of impatient delight, 
“Is it anything about little Mary Milk. 
weed 2?” 

“* Ye-es-s-s!” answered Arby, with a pro. 
longed whistling and rushing noise and in 
the most provokingly leisurely manner. 
Now, “‘little Mary Milkweed,” us Sweet. 
Cheek called her, was a pretty little girl in 
the neighborhood, and of very much the 
same size and age as Sweet-Cheek himself, 
He had played with her several timeg, 
greatly to his own delight,' and, as he 
thought, to hers also, 

“Oh! I know now what it is!” chirped the, 
little boy, greatly excited. ‘‘She’s coming 
to see me to-day, isn’t she ?” 

“TI think so,” said the paper, whispering. 
as before. ‘‘And you must get your best. 
tea-things ready, for she is going to bring, 
her doll along with her.” 

“That reminds me_ how I broke two of. 
her pretty tea-cups the other day,” mused 
Sweet-Cheek, in answer. ‘‘Do you think 
she can get them mended ?” 

But, to his surprise, the. newspaper an- 
swered ‘‘No.” However, it went onto 
say: “‘ You can give her some of yours in 
place of them, you know.” : 

“Oh! yes. That’s splendid!” said the 
little man. ‘‘ But, Newspaper, I wonder if 
you can tell me about an idea I’ve got. I 
want very much to have a house with Mary, 
We can’t either of us get into her dolls 
house—it’s too small. And we've tried 
playing house with the window-curtains and 
chairs; but I don’t like it much. It doesn’t 
seem realenough. I should like something 
nice and cosy, now—like a tree, I think 
Couldn’t we live together in a tree ?” 

“To be sure you could,” answered the 
trustworthy newspaper. “And  therds: 
nothing more delightful, I can tell you” 

“Oh! gracious, how I wish Mary wat: 
here, so that we could begin right off,” ex 
claimed the youngster, in much excitement 

“ But you're hardly old enough yet, Sweet 
Cheek, to have a house,” said Arby, 
solemnly. 

“Oh! deat, that’s what they all say,” 1 
plied the boy, feeling injured. 
that I’m so dreadfully small; but everybody 
seems to think I am.” 

And he was not the only boy who evét 
had this trouble. And, for that matter, you 
will find, when you grow up, that people al 
ways have very mtich the same difficulty in 
determining each other’s greatness. Ont 
would suppose that with a fair knowledge 
of arithmetic and a foot-rule it could be set 
tled easily enough. But spch is not the case. 

“There! I know what it is!” continued 
Sweet-Cheek. ‘ You heard about my losing 
that little watch I had, yesterday. My 
nurse said that I should never grow up inte 
a man if I lost my watch. But I heard 
Mamma say it wasn’t a very (here Sweeb 
Cheek struggled with a word) valwable 
watch. So it didn’t matter much. And I 
suppose you've got it all down in your head 
and you're going to tell Papa about it, this 
morning.” And the boy lapsed into # 
mournful silence for a moment. “ Wete 
you going to tell him ?” he added, after & 
pause. 

But the newspaper only flapped its page? 
about idly, as if it were going to speak, a0@ 
said nothing, after all. And this appeal 
ance of having something very important to 
say,and then winding up with nothing # 

all, is, am sorry to say, very common with 
newspapers. Sweet-Cheek even fancied 
that the paper was smiling mysteriously 8 
him. But this may have been because a litte 
strip of sunshine rested upon one part of it 

“Oh!” said Sweet-Cheek, rousing h 
from the revery nto which he had fallen, 

“how happy I shall be when I’m grown 0p 
I shall have a jack-knife then, Dear Mf 
Newspaper,” he went on, for he felt a great 
respect for his new friend. ‘I wish you 
would tell Papa how much I want a jack 
knife. He'd have to give it to me 
wouldn’t he?” 
with soo ° 
“ way,” proceeded Sweet-Obeek, ‘“T'™ 
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‘Mrappist (91; 1878] 


oto wy that living in a tree with Tittie® 
st onwiad, toe 1 do love her. Perhaps* 
you saw us sitting out there under Papa’s 
nedge: We just sat down on the grass, you 








26, Not‘quite on the grass, either; but we’ 


wort of sat down on our feet, and then leaned 
pack against that great big hedge. My ! it’s 
ywice as tallas Iam. Then I loved Mary, 
sud Mary loved me. And I'd like to sit 
there again.” 

In reply to this, Arby rustled very com-' 
ortably and pleasantly, indeed. 
“But, Arby, I wish you would teach me 
to fly,” cried Sweet-Cheek, all at once, a 
whole host of bright ideas popping into bis 
head. “1 could go out of our street then, 
anid see some other places, all by myself. It’s 
so queer down there at the corner, where 
the other street comes along. It doesn’t 
geem a bit as it does here, and everything is: 
puzzling and delightful there. Mamma and 
Papa go off alone, as much as they want to, 
axdsuch along way! I think they must go 
petty near the sky sometimes—off there 
where it comes down and’ touches the 
gr~und. I shouldu’t wonder if tney went 
tw miles sometimes. And then,” contin- 
ne' the little fellow, “ you know, if I am in 
a¢ee with little Mary Milkweed, we must 
fly like the birds. Mamma says you fly 
emywhere; so I wish you'd teach me.” 

“Yes, yes, I'll teach you to fly,” sang the 
nespaper, fluttering more than ever. And 
Arsy'straightway spread its pages a little 
wider and rose upward from the piazza floor. 

Pweet-Cheek hopped up and down, and 
spied his small hand against the glass 
parvin front of him. “Oh! let me come, 
too.” he called out. 

Bat Arby apparently did not hear him, 
for ¥e rose with a graceful sweep still high- 
er bsto the air, and, with a final magnificent 
whi¢l, shot off to the side of the house and 
dissppeared from Sweet-Cheek’s sight. 

‘¢Hullo! little man,” cried bis father’s 
voige,at that moment. And, looking around 
Swaet-Cheek saw the kind man coming 


down-stairs. ‘“ Where’s the paper, I won- 
uerr” De sad, ase stooped and Kisseu ors 


son. And with that he unbolted and opened 
the heavy front door in a jiffy. 

The paper had, in fact, composed itself 
very quietly on the grass, a few yards away, 
after its fine flight; and so"Mr. Wardwell 
soon had it in his hands. Goodness! What 
atustling and crackling it made when he 
wafolded it! Itdidn’t sound a bit like the 
wft whisper in which it had: spoken to 
Sweet-Cheek, and the little boy began to 
doubt whether this harsh crackling could 
rally be its way of speaking to his papa. 
But he was chiefly interested in seeing 
whether Arby was going to tell about the 
lost watch and the wished-for jack-knife. As 
thay sat at breakfast, Mr. Wardwell’s face 
did actually grow very grave while he shook 
the news out of the paper in front of him. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Sweet-Cheek’s mother, 
seeing this. “ That dreadful newspaper!” 

Sweet-Cheek thought surely now that it 
had told his father about the watch, and 
made him unhappy about it. 

“I wish you would never read it so early 
in the morning, dear” continued Mrs. 
Ward well. 

At this Mr. Wardwell actually dropped 
poor Arby upon the floor beside his chair. 
Then Bweet-Cheek, seeing him neglected in 
this fashion, felt again how much he liked 
him. He could not avoid casting a friendly 
side-glance at him. But he got no response; 
the newspaper seemed to be quite crumpled 
and discouraged. 

“But I wish he’d told about the jack- 
knife,” said the little boy, to himself. 

And now I am afraid I must tell you ex- 
actly how the matter stood. The newspaper 
had not said a word about either the watch 
or the jack-knife! Would you have be- 
lieved it? 

It was something in that “ money article” 
which made Mr. Wardwell look grave, and 
he went into town right after breakfast OR 
account of what he had read there. And 
then Sweet-Cheek’s mother read something 
init which obliged her also to drive into the’ 


4 Std — es = queer it was that 
ave impart i i 
hoc p nothing of this to 
Bat the little boy had not forgotten about 
ti flying; so, getting away from his nurse 
Or a few minutes, be resolved to try the ex- 
cot. He went out on the piazza, and, 
seeing a httle tree that grew between the 
Poreb and the gate, determined to get into 
‘before making the final effort. He 
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should feet ntore like a*bitd “there, he 
thought. So he at'énce- made his way to it, 
and was wondering how he should ever get 
up (it Jooked so. much bigger now that-he 


was close to it), when his nurse suddenly,.| 


perceived him and darted out upon bim. 
Alas! in an instant she had carriéd him back 


to the’house, and ‘that was the end of bis’ 


flying: , 

‘* But the newspaper !” cried he, as he ex- 
plained to the nurse what he had been about. 
*“«The newsnpaver said I could fly.” 


**Oh! you foolish child!” said the nurse’ 


“You shouldn’t believe all that the news- 
paper says.” 

There was some wisdom in this remark; 
but just then Sweet-Cheek felt pretty angry 
at nurse for calling him foolish, and he 
didn’t think she had said anything wise at all. 

“Ab!”. thought he, “if Arby were only 
here. He would show her how I could fly.” 

And where was Arby? ‘Why, he had 
been folded up as small and thin as ever be- 
fore he began talking to Sweet-Cheek, and 
lay now. on a shelfin a cupboard, with a 
great many others like him. For this is 
the way with newspapers and other 
winged messengers: when we have heard 
their tidings we lav them away and forget 
them. and go about our business. The door 
of the cuphoard was locked ; so, of course, 
Arby could not get out, in order to come to 
hie friend’s assistance. 

But little Mary. Milkweed came to see 
Sweet-Cheek that day, and they had a doll’s 
tea-party together, and the boy presented 
his friend with two of his-tea-cups. And 
this greatly restored bis faith in the power 
and truthfulness of:the newspaper. After 
all, it may have been only forgetfulness on 
Arby’s part that he didn’t mention Sweet- 
Cheek’s affairs to his father; and it is bet- 
ter, on the whole, to stick to our friends and 
believe in them, even if they don’t do al- 
bis just what we expected. 

for the flying, no one can doubt that, 
if Sweet-Cheek bad really got into that tree, 
he would have tumbled down and hurt him- 
self very badly. . And, instead of a happy 
httle boy entertaining pretty Mary Milk- 
weed, we should have had a bruised Sweet- 
Cheek, trying to dry bis tears and looking 
down at hissoiled and tumbled clothes. Per- 
haps he took the newspaper too much at its 
word; for we often receive advice that 
proves not to be quite suited to us. And 
then, too, he may have wanted so much to 
fly that he persuaded himself the newspaper 
said he could do so. For it is apt to be the 
CHE onith, MARY others besides Sweet. 
they want very much to do a thing they 
imagine that everything and everybody ad- 
vises them to do it; and sometimes this is 
a mistake. Nevertheless, Sweet-Cheek, 
though he never again had a conversation 
of this kind with the newspapzr, maintained 
his belief that some day it would really 
teach him to fly. 

And perhaps it did. I couldn’t pretend 
to say how that was. 
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Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
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are practically indestructible. 
ings are of the best Temy Cast 
spiral or hour-glass form, which proved to be the 
ever WN. 
8. The beds are elastic all over altke. 
4. They are , and more easily handled than 


5 ~ any other. . f 
They are vermin proof. . 
6. Constant use for six years has not shown any wear or 


injury whatever. 

7. Shoulda spring fail, it can be out and another 
subtituted, with no tools but Ingers and without 
disturbing the rest of the bed. 

8. They are ——_ noiseless. 
9. They are the most pleasantly te ever. 

10. They tl lves to the form of the sleeper and 
give rest-and comfort than any other. They 
are invaluable as a sick-bed, ing to théir boty 


[ae~ Wherever introduced, these B’ds have given a 
satisfaction no other bed has ever done. terms 
given for large orders for Hotela and Public Institu- 

i Ei Bed warranted satisfac in use or 
money rafunited. Send for Circulars Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass,, May, 1873 
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LivER PILts, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or © Liver’ Complaint; 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 
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Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 


AIN in the right side, under the edge’ 
of the ribs, increases on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left’ 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. ‘The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the ti- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 
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A jalty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carboilc Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of Smatt Pox, VARIoLorD, o%c., 
etc. 
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dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 
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THE PARDONING POWER. 


Tue Constitution of the United States 
provides that the President “shall have 
power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment.” The constitution 
of this state bestows a similar power upon 
the governor, in the following words: 
“The governor shall have power to grant 
reprieves, commutations, and pardons, after 
conviction, for all offenses except treason 
and cases of impeachment, upon such con- 
ditions and with such restrictions as he 
may think proper, subject to such regula- 
tion as may be provided by law relative to 
the manner of applying for pardons.” In 
most of the states the same power is vested 
in the governor; in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts it is vested in the 
governor and council; in Rhode Island it is 
vested in the governor and senate; and in 
New Jersey, Indiana, Fiorida, and Nevada, 
it is vested in the governor and certain 
other state officers. 

The power itself, with the exception of a 
very few qualifications, is absolute, being 
bestowed with no statement of its reasons 
and no regulations of law as to the proper 
occasions for its exercise. Itis trusted al- 
most entirely to the simple discretion of the 
official or officials in whom it is lodged, 
while it is applicable to nearly all offenses 
which men commit. The field of its possi- 
ble action is almost as wide as that of crim- 
inal jurisprudence. There is no law of prec- 
edents to govern it and no restraint upon 
its exercise, except that which is afforded 
by public sentiment. The President has 
the constitutional right to release all the 
criminals who are suffering punishment for 
their violations of the laws of the United 
States. The same feature marks the power 
as it appears in the constitutions of the 
several states. Indeed, as well remarked by 
the Albany Zaw Journal, ‘the pardoning 
power is the most absolute of all functions.” 

No one supposes, however, that such a 
power should be exercised, except in com- 
paratively rare cases. Anything like its in- 
@iscriminate and general use would be de- 
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structive of all law and order. It would dis- 
arm law of its pewal sanction and render 
trials and convictions simply a judicial farce, 
and proportionately put in peril the peace 
of society. Such a monstrous abuse of the 
power would provoke the most indignant 
expression of public sentiment. No such 
abuse has ever existed in this country, nor 
is it likely to exist; yet there is a grave dif- 
ficulty in deciding when to exercise the 
power and when to decline the exercise. It 
is admitted on all bands that personal con- 
siderations, mere sympathy and favoritism, 
a wish to gratify friends should have no 
weight one way or the other. The exercise 
of this power is never proper except in the 
following cases: First, the discovery of new 
evidence, which had it been presented on 
the trial would probably have changed the 
verdict. Secondly, where tbe verdict is man- 
ifestly contrary to law and, hence, works 
great legal injustice. Thirdly, where a par- 
don seems necessary to secure public justice 
in the conviction of others. Fourthly, where 
in special cases the sentence of the law may 
be remitted for reasons of humanity, witb- 
out impairing its power to deter men from 
crime. These cases are quite different in 
their character; yet they embrace all the 
proper occasions for the exercise of the 
pardoning power. The whole object of the 
power is to remedy certain defects growing 
out of the administration of law, which 
could not otherwise be remedied. 

The very statement of the case clearly 
shows that this power is essentially judicial 
in its character. It is not a power to enact 
laws or to execute them; but rather to sus- 
pend their action, by remitting or changing 
the penalty inflicted under them. In most 
cases the questions to be decided are those 
of judicial construction, very largely involv- 
ing the correctness of decisions rendered by 
courts. This would seem to be a sufficient 
reason why the pardoning power should 
not be in the hands of the officer whose 
business is to execute law, or in those of the 
legislature; but rather in the judicial de- 
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ends of ‘the power properly assign it to the 
judiciary. It might be committed to a 
special court created by law, called the 
court of reprieves, commutations, and par- 
dons, or it might be lodged as a distinct 
power with the court of last resort in 
each state, and in cases of offenses against 
the United States with the Supreme Court. 
We believe that it would be better if this 
power were entirely withdrawn from the 
executive department, and placed where it 
properly belongs. The change would be a 
very great relief to the President and also to 
the governors of the several states. Their 
sphere of executive duties has no natural 
affinity with this power. They may be very 
well qualified for the former without being 
equally qualified for the latter. The judicial 
mind—the mind accustomed to the interpre- 
tation of law and the consideration of evi- 
dence, as well as familiar with the doctrine 
of precedents, before which each case would 
be fully and publicly examined—is the 
proper depository of the pardoning power. 


power would not be abused. 

Were this power lodged with the judiciary, 
there would in time be accumulated a series 
of precedents, embodying and illustrating 
principles, which would have the force of 
common law in respect to pardons. These 
precedents would be furnished by the 
soundest judicial minds of the country, and 
in the end there would be general rules 
of law, in the light of which each case 
would be determined. Rules thus arrived 
at and established would represent a large 
amount of judicial wisdom that would have 
the practical force of Jaw in respect to the 
exercise of the pardoning power. And one 
would think that, if it be proper to have 
rules of law for convicting men, there ought 
to be some rules governing their release 
from the punishment which the law awards. 
The latter ought not to be a mere matter of 
official discretion, with no legal landmaras 
to guide it. 





Tue MIJnterior reluctantly admits that “an 
unbiased reader’? would not gather from the 
perusal of Professor Swing’s sermon on “In- 
spiration’’ that he was ‘‘on very intimate terms 
with the Westminster Divines.’’ Well, suppos- 
ing he isn’t? Were the Westminster Divines 
inspired to tell all that everis to be kuown 





about inspiration ? 
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It would form the surest guaranty that the | 






MEDLEVALISM IN DIVINITY 
SCHOOLS. 


Ovr readers do not need to be told of our 

revolt from medisevalism in theology; but 

the middle ages have left their impress not 

only upon the doctrines taught in our the- 

ological schools, but also upon the method 

of teaching. These seem to us to be little 

better than medieval. Wedo not know, in- 

deed, that they are so good. For aught we 

know, we may. be doing the middle ages 
great wrong in attributing anything alto- 
gether so tortoise-like to them as seem to us 
to be the methods of instruction in use at 
many, we cannot say all, of our seats of 
sacred learning. For the benefit of laymen 
we will explain. 

It may not be generally understood that 
our doctors of divinity—by which phrase we 
here mean the real doctors, that is, teachers 
of divinity at our theological seminaries— 
pursue a method technically known as dic- 
tation in imparting their instruction. This 
method consists in the professor’s preparing 
a body of notes in manuscript, which he 
brings daily into the lecture-room and reads 
aloud, with slow and distinct enunciation, to 
the students, who diligently transfer them 
from his lips to blank books of their own. 
And this is education! Above all things in 
the world this is training for thinkers and 
preachers! , 
The laical mind is as well qualified as the 
professional (perhaps better) for appreciating 
this method of instruction at its just value. 
Imagine the vivifying effect of having your 
theology, your exegesis, your church his- 
tory, and your homiletics dribbled out to 
you by clauses for you to put snugly away 
into note-books for subsequent meditation. 
What economy is this of that most costly 
and most precious of all educating and 
stimulating influences, the contact of the 
living mind with living minds! 


A large portion of the comparatively very 
small amount of time each day (say about 


two hours) spent by the students in com- 
weuy ween arom coucutrs im we secture- 


room is thus consumed in the laborious me- 
chanical employment of disjointedly reading 
aloud, on the one side, and wearily writing, 
on the other. The parties to this quaint 
arrangement might as well represent them- 
selves in the lecture-room daily each with 
his respective machine. The professor 
should have a patent self-acting pronouncer 
to dictate his notes, and the students similar 
automaton to write his dictations. Con- 
ceive, then, the enthusiastic interest with 
which the devoted student would pore, in 
the still air of his dormitory, over every 
day’s successive installment of the lectures 
delivered to him by his faithful machine! 





wholly saved to him, and he might refresh 
himself during the interval with a little 
browsing in unfenced theological pastures, 
to be found in the library. The professor, 
too, might spare his throat the exasperating 
rasp of irksome vocal iteration, and treat 
himself, meantime, to an opportunity for 
tranquilizing thought. 

It would be unjust, of course, not to add 
that the process of dictation is often inter- 
rupted in the lecture-room by interpellations 
from the students and mutual discussions of 
debatable points. Herein lies the whole 
real value of the theological course. The 
generous play of mind with mind, the stim- 
ulating attrition of mutual thought, the 
fructifying concourse of different intellectual 
natures, differently trained—this educates to 
some effect. But the caput mortuum of dic- 
tation that the ingenious student gets safely 
consigned to his blank books is, we will not 
say absolutely valueless, for it has, no 
doubt, 2 modicum of value; but so nearly 
valueless that it is upon the whole, we fear, 
teal hopefulness to call it equal to zero. 
Our theological students go out from the 
seminary with the comfortable delusion 
that they are carrying with them something 
to the purpose in the shape of neatly copied 
notes in their carpet-bags. This is a posi- 
tive harm to them. It is little better, nay, 
it is an even chance that it is actually worse 
if they have, by dint of patient worry over 
their notes, got them firmly lodged in their 
memory. It is not what men get in auto- 
graph notes, nor yet what they get in their 
memory, that is working power. It is what 
they get wrought into the substance and 





The two hours of manual toil would be |. 
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accomplishing this result, the met 

ally adopted in our schools of pra 
futile to a degree, . 

In the first place, it wastes the Priceless 
opportunity which the lecture-room ought 
to afford for the fruitful mutual embrace of 
mind with mind. 

In the second place, it shuts up the stu- 
dent within the necessarily narrow limits of 
one man’s subjectivity, and that in the Most 
benumbing manner conceivable. 

In the third place, it discourages tr depend- 
ent investigation and individual thought on 
the part of the student. 

In the fourth place, it breaks down the 
student’s habits of mental discipline brought 
from college, where he, at least, is expected 
to carry into the professor’sroom something 
gained from outside the professor’s ming, 
It does this by making it possible for him to 
slide along from one day to another with. 
out more strenuous active work than is im- 
plied in writing the dictations and perhaps 
committing them to memory. This state. 
ment neéds to be qualified by having jt 
added that an occasional essay required 
from the student on a given topic introdu- 
ces, as an episode, what ought to be the reg. 
ular method of work. 

The law of all good instruction is this: 
Put your student into the active condition, 
Let him work himself first on the matter 
which engages him ; and then he will have 
prepared the receptivity for what youcan 
impart which alone will join it indivisibiy 
with his mental frame. We would accord. 
ingly have our theological professors teack 
by topics. These topics should be given 
out beforehand, and the students required 
to furnish some substantial report of read- 
ing and thought in them—the report to be 
both oral and written. The topics may 
then be taken up and discussed by the pro- 
fessor with his students tosome useful effect, 
The professor may. possibly then, with ad. 
vantage, give his pupils his own results, in 
the form of very brief dictations, limited to 


those points on which printed books furnish 
nothing quite fairly representative of ius 


ideas. 

Such a course would turn us outanew 
order of preachers, and assuredly a new 
order is needed. We mean to imply noth 
ing in what we have said to the disparage 
ment of the many noble professors who 
teach in our theological seminaries, We 
break with the method, and not with the 
men. We challenge the ancient tradition 
that keeps this clumsy method in vogue. 
We think that the nineteenth century is 
better than the Middle Ages, and that com 
mon sense is wiser than medisvalism. 











THE CONDITION OF SPAIN. 


TuaT no nation, especially no Latin n& 
tion, can pass from despotic traditions to 
constitutional liberty without bitter commo- 
tions and many apparently spasmodic lapses 
and recoveries is just now being exemplified 
by the Spanish Republic. Its condition is 
pitiable and justifies the gravest apprehen. 
sions of its fate. The Government stands 
between two fires of civil war. The insur- 
gents of the South and the Carlists of the 
North, while their ultimate designs ares 
opposite as the poles, are-virtually combined 
to overthrow the authority now established 
—for how long a time it is impossible 
foresee—at Madrid. The insurgents, under 
the lead of able generals like Contreras and 
Carbajal, are inspired by the extreme ideas 
and purposes which animated the Com 
munists of Paris. The Carlists are devoted 
to a pretender who frankly admits his belief 
that his right to rule is divinely consecrated, 
who has been reared in the narrowest sch 
of arbitrary tradition, who avows bims 
the champion of the Pope, the Temporalities, 
and the Church, and who boldly aims 
restore the policy as well as the dynasty of 
the Bourbons as they were in the days of 
Ferdinand VII. These two forces, relying 
alike upon Spanish ignorance—the one ap- 
pealing to the greed of the poor and the 
other to the superstitions of the peasant—sre 
striving to approach the capital and to gain 
possession of the government. But 8 tt 
umph by either over the authority of Presi- 
dent Salmeron, or whoever might at 
moment represent the Republican execative, 
would only be a half triumph, after all ; for 
then the other invading faction would havé 





fiber of their being. And as a process for 
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should he succumb, | and regret that they occasion she may 


enemy ; and, 

oT in separate to destroy each other 
For the first month or two of its existence 
the Spanish Republic gave high promise of 
suecess. The revolution which followed the 
abdication of Amadeus was wonderfully 
prompt and peaceful. A monarchical Cortes, 
teeming witb violently jealous ‘factions, 
almost unanimously voted to establish a re- 
publican organism. The first cabinet formed 
incladed Figueras, the foremost of Spanish 
parliamentarians ; Castelar, an orator and 
statesman of world-wide fame; and Eche- 
geray, the ablest of Spanish financiers. 
Madrid was almost as quiet as on the laziest 
summer day under the old régime. From 
the provinces there was heard, at least, only 
a faint muttering ; while the great cities— 
Barcelona and Seville, Valladolid and Sara- 
Cadiz and Santander—greeted the ad- 
vent of therepublic with positive enthusiasm. 
In striking contrast to the French Assembly, 
which has clung to existence lorg after the 
reasons for its existence have passed, and 
which, moreover, bas assumed constituent 
powers without the assent of the nation, the 
Spanish Cortes resolved upon its own im- 
mediate dissolution, and patriotically ap- 
to the people to choose an assembly 
endowed with the right to form a constitu- 
tion.” The new Assembly met, and it trans- 
that an overwhelming majority favored 
the adoption of a federal system. Castelar 
urged the Constitution of the United States 
as an example which the Cortes might 
wisely follow, and drew up a scheme pro- 
viding for the division of Spain into fifteen 
states, the election of a president for four 
,and a congress, With a senate chosen 
by the local legislatures and a lower house 

elected directly by the people. 

But no sooner had the Constituent Cortes 
got fairly to work than all the vices which 
had marked Spanish politics under Isabella, 
as well as under Amadeus, ominously re- 
appeared. The Republicans betrayed them- 
selves to be no wiser than the Moderados 
and Peacressictaa af Norrace ond O'Danmol 
They split up into hostile and jealous fac- 
tions; they intrigued against each other; 
they laid schemes to acquire or to retain 
power; they plotted against each statesman 
whoin turn assumed the presidential au- 
thority. Those men should, at least, have 
been tutored by a long political adversity 
that strength lies in union, and that true 
Political freedom can only exist in a state 
where, as Disraeli once shrewdly said, it is 
the function of the minority to try and be- 
come the majority. The Spanish minorities, 
onthe contrary, swung off into rebellion; 
and the majority of one day became the dis- 
affected and irreconcilable minority of the 
next, Figueras and Castelar were repudiated, 
to make place for a more extreme radical, 
in the person of Pi-y-Margall; and he, in 
turn, fell from. an authority which was then 
fast becoming discredited, if not impotent, 
to be succeeded by the unfamous Salmeron. 
The Republic has become, in short, a field 
for personal and selfish struggles, no less bit- 
ter than those with which Espartero so long 
and fruitlessly contended; and, while so- 
called Republicans have been battling with 
each other for the spoils of office, while the 
Cortes has been torn by ambitious rivalries 
and rendered useless by angry division, the 
enemies of the Republic have been gather- 
ing strength on either hand, and have made 
— progress into the heart of the 


The Republic has had a fair chance, and 
seems on the point of collapsing. But it 
would be too hasty a judgment to conclude 
that the Spaniards are not or, at least, can- 
not be made capable of self-government ; 
While it may be that this can only be pos- 
sible after a fiery preparation, such as France 
has undergone. France seems to be fast 
learning the lesson of orderly submission to 
the popular will; and no one can doubt that 
this is the fruitful result of her bitter ex- 
Perience. Spain, having learned what tyran- 
nies and evils attend despotism, must now 
lea the evils of anarchy, and thus be 
taught to shun both. When a Spanish min- 
istry yields patiently, and waits, holding law 
in reverence, till it can carry the nation, 
there will be hope for the Republic. It may 

that years will intervene before she ex. 
hibits this phenomenon to the world. A 
tloomy, priest-ridden reign of Don Carlos, 
® pandemonium of the Commune are per- 
haps in reserve for her ; and out of the terror 
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emerge into another and more permanent 
democracy. The present Republic has be- 
trayed an apparently singular lack of lead- 
ing men, at once able in administration and 
strong in will. But. the difficulties which 
have environed the rapidly succeeding pres- 
idents and their still more ephemeral cab- 
inets can only be appreciated when it is said 
that they have had to govern with a worse 
than empty exchequer, with an army wholly 
untrustworthy aod constantly on the eve of 
revolt, with the rabid opposition of dis- 
appointed politicians, the continual rise of 
new factions, and a Cortes hopelessly di- 
vided against itself; with corrupt officials 
in city and province, and not only unaided, 
but suspected and frowned upon by the 
other European powers; while, at last, they 
have upon their hands at once a monarchic- 
al rebellion in the Pyrenees, said to com- 
prise an army of thirty thousand men, and 
a Communist insurrection in the South, led 
by experienced soldiers and in the possess- 
ion of more than one important city and 
citadel on the seaboard. A Richelieu or a 
Cromwell might contend with such a task 
as theirs; but a Spaniard of their metal has 
yet to appear. 


Eilitorial Motes, 


Tue Democratic State Conventions thus far 
held this year indicate that the party will cut 
loose from any further alliance with the so- 
called Liberal Republicans, and hereafter trust 
the fortunes of war to its own political forces. 
This is but a natural result of the terrible de- 
feat which the party received last fall in its 
attempt to disguise itself under the Grecley 
banner. The people were not to be fooled by 
the heartless sham, and the course now pursued 
by Democrats is a virtual confession that the 
whole thing was nothing but a sham, having 
no foundation in principle and no other inspi- 
ration than the hope of victory. The New York 
World seasonably and faithfully warned the 
party against the mistake before it was com- 
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pelled to do so by political necessity, it now 
glories in the return of the Democracy to its old 
paths. The Liberal Republicans, who were 
never sufficiently numerous to form even the 
nucleus of a party and are now politically no- 
where, must either become out-and-out Demo- 





crats and take their chances with Democracy, 





or return to the Republican ranks, or ab. 
solve themselves from all political relations 
and action. The attempt to organize a 
third party has not the slightest promise of 
success. There is no occasion for such a party 
and nothing in the state of the public mind to 
secure for it any general support. The polit- 
ical battle will, hence, hereafter be between 
Republicans and Democrats; and as to the 
issue, the past may be taken as a fair index of 
the future, unless Republicans by corruption 
and mal-administration forfeit the confidence 
of the people. Parties stand or fall upon their 
character. When false to sound principles, 
they are sure in due season to seal their own 
doom. The deserved fate of Democracy should 
be a warning to Republicans. 


COMPTROLLER GREEN, of this city, is entirely 
right in both law and principle in declining to 
pay out any of the public funds for the support 
of religious or denominational schools. The 
present charter of the city expressly says that 
“no money belonging to the City or City and 
County of New York, raised by taxation upon 
the property of the citizens thereof, shall be ap- 
propriated in aid of any religious or denomina- 
tional school.” Hitherto such schools in this 
city have annually received from the public 
treasury about one hundred thousand dollars, 
as a gratuity to be spent under purely private 
management. It was the purpose of the last 
legislature to put an end to this system, and it 
did so by an explicit prohibition. Wehope that 
Mr. Green will adhere to his position and carry 
out the law to its letter. It is quite time that 
taxpayers were relieved from the injustice of 
being compelled to aid in footing the bills of 
private sectarian schools. 


For the comfort and consolation of the New 
York Herald, as well as the Democratic party 
generally, we suggest the following consider- 
ations in respect to their terrible panic about 
Cesarism, as likely to be embodied in General 
Grant: First. There is no evidence that he has 
the desire of being re-elected for a third term. 
Secondly. There is as little evidence that the Re- 
publican party propose any such result, Third- 
ly. If General Grant should be nominated and 
re-elected, the fact would be due to the excel- 
lence of his administration, commending him to 
the confidence of the American people, and dis- 
posing them for this reason to continue him in 
office. Fourthly. The Constitution wisely im- 








poses no restriction upon the re-eligibili- 
ty of the President for any number of 
times, and thus leaves the whole ques- 
tion to the popular choice at each election. 
Fifthly. It is not possible for the President 
grossly to abuse his powers, and put the liber- 
ties of the people in peril, without rendering 
himself liable to removal from office by im- 
peachment. Now, gentlemen, lét these simple 
common sense considerations furnish you with, 
at least, afew morsels of comfort. The next 
President, whether General Grant or some one 
else, is the man whom in 1876 the people will 
elect in the constitutional way. At the time 
they will be entirely competent to settle the 
question for themselves ; and, should they re- 
elect General Grant, it is because he is the man 
of their choice. If this be Cwsarism, then so 
be it. Itis the Cesarism which inheres in the 
very nature of a republican government. 





Dr. WuHeEpdon will hardly agree with Dr. 
Curry, we guess, in his testimony that Method- 
ists decidedly prefer the Old to the New Calvin- 
ism—‘‘ that of Princeton to that of New Haven.” 
These are the words of the Advocate: 


“With the former there is among Methodists 
a substantial agreement as to the great basal 
dcctrines of theology, but a disagreement in 
respect to the tenet o ope ee With the 
latter the disagreement is fundamental, affect- 
ing the nature of sin, of atonement, and all the 
forms of the spiritual life. Even in respect to 
the points as to which there seemed to be an 
ement between Arminianism and the New 
ven theology—as free will and the univers- 
ality of grace—the agreement is in form only, 
and not in substance.” 
We are quite sure that Dr. Curry speaks for 
himself, and that the majority of modern 
Methodist thinkers are much nearer to New 
Haven than to Princeton. The editor of the 
Methodist Quarterly certainly is; and it seems 
incredible that the denomination should be mis- 


represented by its principal theological organ. 





TuE Christian Advocate has something to say 
about the error of supposing that the “two 
forms of the life of Christian sects—the in- 
tellectual and the emotional—are distinct from 
each other.”” This fallacy the Advocate admits 
is ‘a popular one”; nevertheless, it adds, “ we 
are satisfied that it is not in agreement with 
the Scripture nor with the facts of Christian 
experience. It is not unusual,’’ continues our 
which imply a kind of antithetical relation be- 
tween Christian doctrine and Christian experi- 
ence—dogma and spirit, ‘dead orthodoxy’ and 
‘living power.’’’ Now that the Advocate puts us 
in mind, we seem to remember to have met in 
our own reading something very much like this. 
It is the Apostle Paul, unless we forget, who 
recommends the Romans to serve ‘in newness 
of spirit and not in the oldness of the letter,” 
and who tells the Corinthians that God has 
made him an able minister of the New Testa- 
ment—“ not of the letter, but of the spirit; for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
Perhaps it was this language of Paul which 
was dimly floating througb the mind of Dr. 
Curry. There is no doubt that Paul was much 
less of a theologian than some modern doctors 
of divinity. There is a painful lack of ‘‘sys- 
tem’’ about many of his epistles, and we are 
not surprised that this notion of his about the 
antithesis between dogma and spirit should 
call forth the protest of the Advocate, 
“This confusion of terms and _ ideas,” 
says our neighbor, “ might pass unnoticed were 
it not practically mischievous.”” We are glad 
to see that the Doctor has taken Paul in hand. 
A great deal of that ‘‘emasculated Gospel” 
of which he has been complaining of late is 
found, we suspect, in Paul’s writings, and it is 
high time that the church were warned against 
the liberal tendencies of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. We do not know of any man who is 
more competent than Doctor Curry to perform 
this service. 


A CAREER Of unusual nobility and beneficence 
was terminated by the death of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Salter Storrs, D.D., at his home in Brain- 
tree, Mass., on Monday, the 11th inst. Dr. 
Storrs was graduated at Williams College in the 
seventh year of this century, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary three years later. From 
the Seminary he was called to the First Congre- 
gational church of Braintree, in whose pastorate 
he remained until his death, a period of sixty- 
two years. He was provided upon his settlement 
with a salary of $800, and this amount was 
never increased. No colleague pastor was ever 
installed with him, though a large part of the 
labor of the church has for the last 
few years been done by other ministers. 
It is said that his acquaintance with the 
church at Braintree was the result of a singular 
accident. One of his classmates at Andover 
had been engaged to supply the palpit; but on 
Saturday, while he was chopping wood, his hat 
fell under his ax and was demolished. He had 
no other hat -and no money to buy another; so 
he sent young Storrs as his substitute to Brain- 
tree. His preaching on this single Sabbath se- 
cured him the call, and led to the formation of 
a pastoral relation which lasted more than 
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threescore years. Dr. Storrs was once editor 
of the Boston Recorder, and afterward assistant 
editor of the Congregationalist, and he was a 
regular contributor to various publications. As 
an efficient promoter of home missions in his 
own state and at the West and asa wise, genial, 
and devuted Christian minister be has been 
known to two generations. His name will live 
in the memories of many who have loved him, 
aod in the life of the distinguished son, to whom 
he has bequeathed it. 


Tue Tablet picks up and endorses our admis: 

sion that “ there is not outside of the Roman 

Catholic Church any appearance of uniformity 

in doctrine,’”’ but hardly accepts our statement 

of the reason of this uniformity inside the Ro- 

man Catholic Church—namely, that ‘that 

Church puts a gag in every man’s mouth and 
calls the silence unity.’’ ‘This ‘gag,’” says 
the Tablet, “is precisely what every Protestant 
sect, each after its own fashion, is endeavoring 
to put into the mouths of its followers; and it 
fails of accomplishing this because of the 
right of every man to be his own pope.”’ 
That is true. There is always a tend- 
ency in every organization to suppress 
individuality. That tendency does mani- 
feat itself in all the Protestant seets. But the 
cardinal principle of Protestantism—the right 
of private judgment—is stronger within the 
Protestant sects than the force of organization. 
“The right of every man to be his own pope’ 
is the inalienable right of every Piotestant. 
Every man can go as freely as the Pope to the 
Infinite Source of knowledge and grace. “If 
any of you lack wisdom,’’ says the Apostle 
James, ‘let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him.”” That promise is one which the 
Pope can hardly monopolize, and so long as it 
stands it can scarcely be worth while for any 
honest seeker after truth to get his instructions 
second-hand from an infallible pope, or an in- 
fallible church, or an infallible sect. No Pro- 
testant believer needs either pontiff or confess- 
or, because he has been taught that all penitent 
believers are kings and priests to God. Doubt- 
less, Protestants sometimes make mistakes, both 
in doctrine and in practice ; but we judge that 
the average churchmember comes about as near 
to truth and righteousriéss as the average pope. 
After quoting our confession—‘‘ truth is ortho- 
Ge orf” My rabier AGET ONT BAY WE 
know what orthodoxy is, would THz INDEPEND- 
ENT clear up the whole matter by telling us 
what is truth?’ That was the question which 
Pilate asked Christ, and he got no answer. 


TuE editor of the Kentucky Register attended 
the commencement at Berea College, and testi- 
fies that the exercises were of a very high order 
of merit and that the faculty are “‘ an active, 
earnest set of men.’”? The Register finds, how- 
ever, one insuperable objection to the college: 

“Tf it should be turned into a school for the 

colored people alone, no one could doubt its 
success or wish it other than — prosperity. 
The negro should be educated, and the whites 
all over the land would contribute liberally to- 
ward that end. In fact, we heard but the other 
day of a wealthy member of the Republican 
party who proposed to devote a large amount 
to the institution if it should be converted into 
a colored school. But run as at present, with 
the social equality doctrine as a cardinal prin- 
ciple, surely, it can never obtain encouragement 
or substantial aid from other than a few per- 
sons ‘n the North.” 
Have white folks no rights in Kentucky? This 
editor is willing that the blacks should be edu- 
cated at Berea ; but he would debar the whites 
from the advantages of the institution. We see 
no reason why a white boy should be excluded 
on account of his color from one of the best 
schools in the state. And, in spite of the logic 
of the Register, we still adhere to our old faith 
that white men are just as good as negroes 80 
long as they behave themselves. 


Ir we are not in error, the Mr. Schliemann 
who is apparently destined to eternal fame as 
the discoverer of the palace of Priam and the 
excavator of Troy is of German birth, but an 
American citizen, formerly residing in Indian- 
apolis. Wehave watched for two years the 
the progress of his enthusiastic labor, as if has 
been reported in the Athens papers and in the 
Zeitung of the German Oriental Society. Bither- 
to he had found nothing but pottery, marked 
with a peculiar antique cross, a few weapons, 
and some traces of walls. In the last report 
that we saw he promised a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of his labor the present season; and he 
has been remarkably successful, if we may 
judge from the extract from a letter written by 
the wife of the American minister to Greece, 
and published in the Journal of Commerce. She 
reports that Mr. Schliemann returned June 
24th from Troy, having discovered the palace 
of Priam and a large treasure in gold and 
silver goblets, vases, and ornaments. . The dis- 
covery of precious metals is not unique, but 
certainly was not to have been expected, and 
in the case of a man who had not spent so 
much time and money on the excavations 
would have been received with some in- 





credulity. Mr. Schliemann has conducted these 
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investigations at his own expense ; and offers, if 
the Greek Government w‘l consent, to carry on 
the work ‘of searching in Argus and Mycenz, 
the capital of Agamemnon, for other relics of 
the age of Achilles and in confirmation of the 
Iliad of Homer, In whose trustworthiness he 
feels the most religious faith. It seems hardly 
possible that there can be any mistake about 
this “‘ find,” which will rank with Wood’s bril- 
liant discovery of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, with its mighty sculptured pillars, 
columne celate, each the gift of a king, still in 
existence to prove the accuracy of the ancient 
geographers ; or with our own Di Cesnola’s rich 
discoveries in Cyprus, if not with the richer his- 
torical treasures dug up from Nineveh and 
Babylon, by Layard and Botta. Why may not 
our own Metropolitan Art Museum hope to add 
the Schliemann to the Di Cesnola collection ? 
And are there no other Americans whom this 
success will encourage to give their means and 
labor to similar work? Americans are really 
pledged to similar work in the region east of 
the Jordan. 


....And now the English Catholics, following 
the example of their brethren of France, are go- 
going to havea pilgrimage. They will start from 
London September 4th, for Paray-le-Monial, a 
small village some distance from Paris, where 
the Saviour appeared (?) about 200 years ago. 
The pilgrimage is to be made under the auspices 
of a very influential committee, at the head of 
which are the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of 
Denbigh. Think of these British peers lending 
themselves to this mummery, and Henry Ed- 
ward Manning, Archbishep of Westminster, 
sending a special letter of approval] and declar- 
ing it-to be “‘an act of faith in the sight of the 
world!” A pilgrimage which includes the 
erossing of the English Channel is likely, how- 
ever, to be of some slight benefit to such of the 
pilgrims as are bilious. 

...-One of the counsel in the Tichborne case 
was suffered the other day, on account of the 
exceptional heat of the weather, to address the 
court without his wig. Great constervation 
has been created in conservative circles by this 
violent innovation, which menaces the perpe- 
tuity of the British constitution; but it must 
have been a great relief to the advocate to be 
permitted to dispense with this enormous load. 
It,is hard for grown folks on this side of the 
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of lamb’s wool worn upon his head should add 
anything to the dignity of a judge or the wit of 
a lawyer; and if the interminable Tichborne 
ease shall result in killing this ridiculous 
eustom of the English law courts the Claimant 
will not have lived in vain. 


-»-.The poetry of Heine, says a critic whose 
essay we are unable to print, “‘ would ravish all 
intellectual people by the sparks which ema- 
nate therefrom in corruscatirg effluvia ofsheen.” 
This is undoubtedly fine, but here is something 
finer: “‘Imagine the liquid, mellifiuous notes 
of harmonica, a guzle, or a harp sobbing in 
the midst of these sick exotic flowers. So was 
Heine. He pressed all pain and sipped its gan- 
grenous miseries ; and, while paralysis froze his 
limbs, cecity closed his eyelids.” It is easy to 
imagine a harmonica, or a harp, or a tin trum- 
pet, for that matter; but to imagine a “ puzla” 
is very hard. Will not our gentle critic ask us 
something easier ? 

..-. There was a pilgrimage on his fete day of 
six hundred French Imperialists to the burial- 
place of the dead Emperor, at Chiselhurst 
There were speeches, of conrse, and among 
them one from Prince Louis Napoleon, whosaid. 
“Planting myself as an exile near the tomb 
of the Emperor, I represent his teachings, which 
may be summarized in the motto, ‘Govern for 
the people by the people.’’? Here’s richness! 
One who can put into the mouth of the Man of 
Sedan the words of our own Lincoln, or who in 
the face of history can pretend that they are 
anything but the bitterest irony, as applied to 
his bloody career, is one who in his imperial im. 
pudence, at least, is worthy to represent him. 

--+-The North German Gazette takes pains 
to say that the recentreport in the World of an 
interview with Prince Bismarck is ‘‘a disgusting 
invention.”’ No person of sane mind ever cred- 
ited the report. Prince Bismarck is nota foo) 
and any person in his position would be who 
threatened “‘to extirpate the idea of God, and 
substitute for it that of the state.”” The unsus- 
pecting innocence of the World in publishing the 
ridiculous canardis only equaled by the godly 
simplicity of the Roman Catholic editors who 
have harped on it eversince. We suspect that 
it was furnished by the World’s most dis- 
tinguished foreign correspondent, Mr. George 
Francis Train. 

-.»-The Madison saloon-keepers were not 
very successful in their attempt to enforce the 
Sunday laws against the bakeries and the bar- 
ber shops; and they accuse the mayor of being 
much less zealous in his support of their cru- 
sade against the other transgressors than he is 
in his own campaign against them. On this 
account, they withdrew, after the first Sunday, 
their proposition to act as a special police, and 
voted to break the laws themselves instead of 








helping to enforce them. Before the next Sun- 
day came round they thought better of it, hew- 
ever, and only one beer-seller opened his saloon. 
There Is muck excitement among them, but 
Madison has seen two or three quiet. Sundays. 

-.-- Lhe Zribune mentions the death of a 
clergyman who “was for many years emeritus 
professor of systematic theology”’ in one of our 
theological seminaries; but who ‘‘for the past 
three years has held the title only, having re- 
tired from the active labors of the position; on 
aceount of his advanced age.” What the 
Tribune seems to say is that the heavy loafing 
of the emeritus professorship became too ardu- 
ous for the good gentleman in his declining 
years, so that he was obliged to find something 
todo. What that was we are not informed. 

....Mr. Whalley is now on the scent. A 
man by the name of Crowley, out in Jllinois, 
wants to see him, and promises to give him 
more information about Tichborne than he can 
get inall England. Crowley is undoubtedly a 
relative of Rawdon (the slight variation of 
spelling is of no consequence) and first cousin 
to Mrs. Harris. Itis pleasing to think of the 
bewilderiug dance which the wily Whalley is 
going to be led around this continent in pursuit 
of people who know all about Tichborne. 


.... The Hoosac Tunnel is now so near com- 
pletion that blasting can be plainly heard from 
the one heading te the other. By the end of 
November there will be a hole through the 
mountain, and about six months later one of the 
signs which Dr. Holmes has given us of the 
coming of the latter day— 

“ When the first locomotive’s wheel 
Rolls through the Hoosac Tunnel's bore’”’— 
will be plainly visible to the dwellers in North- 
ern Berkshire. 

.... The parish of THe INDEPENDENT includes 
the Queen’s Dominions ov this Continent, and 
many of our readers in the Eastern Provinees 
will learn with regret of the death of the Hon. 
William Todd, of St. Stephen, member of the 
legislative council of New Brunswick and one 
of the foremost men in that Province. Mr. 
Todd was a public-spirited citizen in his own 
town, a strong friend of popular education in 
the Province, and an upright, warmliearted 
Christian gentleman. 


.... The Moravian wishes ‘that religious jour- 
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way than in beating out of each other what 
they consider ‘heresy.’” The wish is ex- 
pressed in connection with the discussion be- 
tween Tue INDEPENDENT and the Intelligencer ; 
but it is plain that the editor thinks it good 
reading, for he copies a good part of it into his 
own columns. 

«.--The American Lutheran says that some- 
body in our office ‘‘has a singular nack of blun- 
dering.”” Somebody in the American Lutheran 
has a singular knack of spelling. Weare sorry, 
however, that the late excellent Dr. Schmucker 
should have been gazetted as a Baptist in our 
Ministerial Register; and, though we imagine 
most of our readers readily corrected the error, 
we are obliged to the Lutheran for pointing it 
out. 


.... *Spitzedering”’ is the Bavarian term for 


‘opening a bank under clerical patronage and 


living on the money of the depositors as long as 
it lasts. The term is derived from the name of 
Fraulein Spitzeder, who did a rousing business 
on this foundation at Munich, not long since, 
and brought thousands of confiding investors to 
grief. ‘‘ Jimfiskation”’ is a kindred word in the 
American language. 


.... Lhe North Adams Chinamen have struck 
for higher wages. This must effectually dispose 
of the statements made a year or two ago by 
heated Crispin orators that they are slaves, and 
it will probably go further than anything which 
has yet taken place to convince a certain class of 
minds that the Mongolians are eapable of civili- 
zation. 


--». Lhe Christian Leader finds fault with our 
notion ef Providence, and in the next column 
characterizes General Butler as a ‘‘ Providential 
man.” We are sure that the highest Calvinist 
naver made any harsher statement than that 
about Providence. 

-+»-We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the current number of Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson's “Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power,” which they will find of extraordinary 
interest and value. 

...-Ninety of the Crimean Mennonites ar- 
rived at this port last Friday, and on Sunday 
attended services conducted by the Rev. Robert 
Neumann, at Castle Garden. They are going 
West. 

.«»«The dying words of a Delaware woman 
were: ‘‘Henry, if you marry again, remember 
that it only takes a cupful of sugar to sweeten a 
quart of gooseberries.”” Did she speak in para- 
bles ? 

--+.The Count de Chambord has “‘aecepted”’ 
the throne of France, formally presented to him 
by a deputation of French Legitimists. The 
next thing will be to get a chance to sit down in 
it. 





Religions Jutetligence. 


Tue text of the Pope’s Allocution, déliv- 
ered On'the 25th of July; has now’ been pub- 
lished. It is only a jeremiade over the stip- 
pression of the religious orders in Rome and a 
denunciation of the judgments of the Church 
against all who have participated in passing or 
who shall aid in enforcing the bills suppressing 
them. These are the comfortable words with 
which tbe Vicar of Christ addresses “‘the pow- 
ers that be’’ in Rome: , 

“We are forced by the duty of vindicating 

the rights of the Church, by the solicitude of 
warning the careless, and by very charity for 
the guilty, to raise our voice aud to declare to 
all those who have not hesitated to propose or 
toapprove or to sanction this aforesaid most 
iniquitous enactment, and to all commissioners, 
promoters, counselors, adherents, executors, 
or purchasers of ecclesiastical property, that 
whatever they have done or may do is to no 
valuable account, but void and null. And not 
only so, but they are, in the act of any partici- 
pation whatever, each and all of them, stricken 
with the major excommunication, and with yet 
other ecclesiastical pains and penalties, accord- 
ing to the sacred eanons, apostolical constitu- 
tions, and decrees inflicted by general councils, 
and especially by the Council of Trent, and that 
they have fallen into the most terrible venge- 
ance of God and are walking in plain peril of 
eternal damnation.” 
Whether this will have any effect upon 
the value of the real estate confiscated 
by the laws referred to remains to be seen. 
....The Italian Government has probibited all 
pilgrimages organized under orders from the 
Vatican. The avowed reason is the same as 
has caused the suppression of movements of 
troops—namely, the public health and the pub- 
lic order. Immediately after the first cases of 
cholera the superior council of health, convoked 
by the home minister, hastened to recommend 
to the Government to put down all large gatb- 
erings of people, whatever the object, unless 
there was a necessity for them in the public 
service. The Jtalie says the prohibition of pil- 
grimages was absolutely necessary. A further 
proof of the weakness of the Pope and the 
Propaganda in the region where they ought to 
be strongest is furnished by the fact that a 
monument has been unveiled in the University 
of Naples bearing the inscription: ‘Te 
Pope Clement XIV, who by the bull of 
HbeoPlah.of Dal, WS Auneland Sx as 
dedicates this monument.”....The German 
ecclesiastical laws are now being enforced 
throughout the country. The authorities are 
especially instructed to see that the Catholic 
bishops carry out the provisions of the law re- 
specting the training and appointment of the 
clergy, as the performance of the duties of office 
by priests whose appointment is not warranted 
by the laws would be null and void and would 
necessarily lead to deplorable confusion in the 
affairs of those citizens who are their parishion- 
ers. The Archbishop of Posen, Count Ledochov- 
ski, has been advised that since he has failed to 
give effeet to the recent ecclesiastical legislation 
in the clerical seminaries established within his 
diocese the exemption of their pupils from 
military duty will be withdrawn, and neither 
ordination as sub-deacon nor as presbyter will 
henceforth secure immunity from service..... 
The Swiss National Council has rejected by 
70 votes against 23 the three appeals which 
have been made against the sentence of ban- 
ishment passed against Bishop Mermillod. It 
is said that Switzerland and Italy are in negoti- 
ation with a view to co-operation in the event 
of Ultramontane troubles. Several of the bish- 
ops of France have united in a letter to Bishop 
Lachat, of Switzerland, assuring him of their 
sympathy and approval in the resistance that he 
is making to the Swiss Government. 


....The Rev. C. C. Goss has kindly furnished 
us advance sheets of an article which is to ap. 
pear this week in the Methodist papers of this 
city, giving statistics carefully compiled by 
him with reference to the decline of Method- 
ism, of which so much has lately been said. He 
shows that there are now 39 Methodist church- 
es io this city, and that seventeen years ago 
there were 40; that in 1835 there was one Meth- 
odist church for every 12,000 inhabitants, and 
tbat now there is only one for every 24,000; that 
in 1845 his church reported 9,852 members, and 
in 1872 only 10,322, a gain of only 751 in 
twenty-seven years, during which time the 
population of the city has increased more 
than 150 per cent. For the five years 
following 1845 there was a decrease of 2,009; 
for the next five years a decrease of 404; then 
in five years a gain of 2,674, then a loss in the 
same length of time of 878; then again of 1,663 ; 
and during the last two years a loss of 300. This 
alternation of growth and decline is a phenow- 
enon for which we cannot account. After our 
Methodist brethren have solved the problem of 
their slow advancement, we trast that they wil 
give some attention to the fitfuluess of their 
progress and tell us what it means. 
Of the four leading denominations in the 
city the Presbyterians have tke largest 
number of communicants — 15,842; the 





Episcopalians come next, with 11,209; the 





Baptists close after, with 11,208 ; aud the Meth 
odists last, with 10,691. The Episéopalians hava’ 
70 churches, the Presbytérianis’62, thé Method. 
ists and Catholics éach 89, and the Baptists -39,;. 
In Richmond end Westchester counties Meth, 
odists take the lead quite decidedly, In the 
three counties of Long Island the Methodists 
have 15,509 communicants, the Presbyterians 
13,559, and the Baptists 8,570. In four sdjaceny 
counties in New Jersey, whose statistics My 
Goss has collected, the Presbyterians numbey 
12,071, the Methodists 9,562, the Baptists 6,928; 
and the Episcopalians 6,461. Taking these ning 
counties around New York together, the Meth. 
odists stand first. 

“They have 58 more edifices than the Pres. 
byterians and 3,237. more members; they 
have 34 edifices more than the Episcopalians 
and 11,460 more members; while they exceed 
the Baptists by 136 edifices and 15,000 mem. 
bers. By adding together the church edifices 
of the ten counties including New York, we 
find that the Methodists have 244, the Episeo. 
paliane 241, the Presbyterians 199, and the Bap- 
tists 187. By adding the churchmembers ip 
these ten counties together the Presbyterians 
have OA ine Methodists 42,842, the Episeo. 
palians 35,223, and the Baptists 28,172. Thus it 
appears that, while Metbodism is in a bad cop. 
dition in the City of New York, if we look at 
the surrounding country, distinct from the city, 
it takes the lead. But by uniting the city ang 
the country around it together the Presby. 
terians have 2,208 members more than the 
Methodists, while the latter are in excess of the 
Episcopalians and largely so of the Baptists,” 
This ‘‘numbering of the people” has been 
undertaken by our Methodist brethren, we are 
sure, not wholly because their denominational 
pride was wounded by the reports of declen- 
sion, but because they desired to know the 
facts, and because, if the case was as alleged, 
they wanted to study the causes and apply the 
remedy. The manner in which they face the 
truth does them the greatest credit, and we 
trust they will be able to find out the reason 
why their denomination, growing s0 rapidly 
elsewhere, has made no more progress in this 
city for the last quarter of a century. 


..--The Vermont Congregationalists have 
started a sustentation scheme. They proposeto 
raise the salaries of all ministers of the denom- 
ination within the state to at least $900, on con- 
dition that the pastor be regularly installed, 
that the people raise at lexst $500 salary and 
at least $10 per resident member, that no par- 
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salary be reduced from the previous year, that 
the church’s salary be paid first quarterly in 
full and reported, and that the church con 
tribute to at least four benevolent objects, 
The experience of the Presbyterians is quoted 
as encouraging the adoption of this plan, 
and great hopés are entertained that it wil 
prove a great benefit to the poor ministers. We 
have our doubts about the wisdom of it, which 
we have freely expressed in connection with 
the Presbyterian experiment, and we have seed 
no reason to change our opinion. It is an at 
tempt to introduce the principle of commun 
ism, in a modified form, into an ecclesiastical 
body; and that, we think, is a mistake. The 
leveling up of the ministers’ salaries by out 
side help will do as much harm as good. The 
proposition that a singie church should raise and 
dispense a fund by which the income of cach 
family should be made not less than $900 a year 
might seem to be a very benevolent operation; 
but the damage that it would do in weakening 
the self-respect of the poor families and in cal- 
tivating a dependent spirit among them would 
more than balance the good that would be done 
by the improvement of their condition. It 
seems to us that what would certainly be true 
of a brotherhood of Christian families is very 
likely to be true of a sisterhood of Christiat 
churches; and that, while aid may and should 
be extended by churches that are well-to-do to 
their poorer neighbors, systematic coddling i 
very bad policy. 

....The English Bishop of Salisbury has been 
talking about confession. He believes that 
the clergy possess the power of absolution, bat 
that ‘there were two conditions for ite right 
exercise. First, that it be used as remedial 
only, for the restoration of true access 1 
Christ” (as if any penitent could not secure 
that without a priest !); and, secondly, “that it 
be exercised not by right of the priest separate 
ly, but by the Church who gave the priest his 
commission. The power itself was given to * 
body, and not to individaals.” True. The 
Apostle James bids us ‘‘ Confess your faalts on@ 
to another and pray one for another, that y¢ 
may be bealed.”” But that is a vory different 
thing from auricular coufession. The Bishop 
went on to say that 
“confessions, occasional and remedial, the 
Church of England allowed and taught; ily 
fession regularly, repeatedly, and periodiee 
as necessary before worthy communion, Ne 


not her teacbing. He earnestly ‘deprecated 
recommendation of habitual private oot 
confession. If such a practice was pqe4 of 
necessary to holiness, it was & eager saad, 
the law and spirit of the Church of = he 
and was nothing less than binding, aig of 
Church the tyranny of Rome at the di 
individual priests.”’ 


A breach of the spirit of the Church 98 lately 








administered, no doubt; but not, we 
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..'rhe Rev. Charles H. Tucker went several 

* since from» the Episcopal Diocese; of 
fiong Island ‘to Chicago, carrying a letter dis- 
missory from Bishop Littlejohn to Bishop 
Whitehouse. It became known, however, to 
the distinguished prelate who presides over the 
jestinies of Illinois that Mr. Tacker had been 
called as assistant rector of Christ church, 
whope pastor; the Rey. Dr. Cheney, has’ been 
deposed from the Episcopal ministry. He, 
therefore, refused to receive his letter, com- 
of his violation of the canons of the 
Charch, and admonished him not to offitiate 
within the Diocese of Illinois until excu lpated 
from thesé charges. Mr. Tucker was, therefore, 
ed. before an ecclesiastical court in the 
Diocese Of Long Island; but, failing to answer 
summons to trial, he was, at the expiration 

0 y days, suspended from the ministry. 
Christ church has, therefore, at present a rector 
and an assistant rector both of whom are ex- 
cnded from the Episcopal Church. They seem 
tobe succeeding very fairly, however, in 
ching the Gospel, and the quality of their 
ministrations is not, we presume, seriously 
by the ecclesiastical censure which has 


fallen upon them. 


....Thé Christian population of Persia num- 
pers 50,000, of whom half are Armenians and 
half Nestorians:, The 6,000 Armenians who re 
side fn'towns are chiefly in Tabreez and Jalfa; 
therests are agriculturists, In Persia the Mo- 
hammedan who becomes a Christian or the 
apostate to Islam who afterward renounces 
itis liableto death. We hope the Shab will 
learn’ lesson of toleration in his Western tour. 


...The Baptist churches of Chicago contain 
5,822 members, of which the First church has 
1,028, the Second 1,217, the Olivet 581, and the 
Union Park 431. 








HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 





Taz Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
@agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 


Publisher's Department. 


Few persons venture to dream that any 
invention to cure Hernia would ever super- 
sede'the rigid, painful metal trusses. But 
the new Elastic Truss has achieved this re- 
sult, and is worn night and day till the cure 
comes, causing no pain whatever. This 
Truss issent by mail everywere, at reason- 
able price, and circulars furnished free, by 

ic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Poumroy’s “Exastic RUPTURE BELT” is a 
feat improvement over all other “ Elastic 
Atussés," and is, without doubt, the best 

Exastic Truss” ever made. The price 
has. been reduced to three dollars, thus 
bringing this excellent instrument within 
the reach of every afflicted person. No one 
should buy an ‘‘ Hastic Truss” without first 
sending to Pomeroy & Co. for a Circular, or 
calling personally at their office, No. 744 
Proadway, comer of Astor Place, New 














Tak beautiful engravings of birds in 
Avilude cost hundreds of dollars and the 
> and oy oy mor many weeks 

~ divery family ought to have it. 
For sale by all hestuoliens and toy dealers, 
or sent postpaid, on receipt of seventy-five 
cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 
An excellent addition to our home 
ents.”—Christian Union. 


TOILET SOAP, 


Masera R. &@. A. Warrant, of Philadel- 
hia, are the largest manufacturers of Toilet 
» Perfumery, and Cosmetics in the 

United States. 

The large building occupied by them is 
built on the site of the old mansion of Gen. 
ashington and is very spacious. Their 
Toilet and Medicinal Soaps are equat if not 
Miperior to any imported. Wright's. Al- 
conated Glycerine Tablet of Solidified Glyc- 
os when used as a soap, imparts a beauti- 
theomplexion, and a softness, smoothness, 
tnd whiteness of skin not attainable by the 


We'of any other substance. No toilet is 
Complete without it. 











LitePEsaBia—the Babcock Extinguisher. 
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'THw4 oto witi- cable dispaitcl fron¥ienna” 
will Convey the glad intelligence to.the world - 
that the ‘‘ World Renowned WiLson Sewing 
Machine” has not only taken all of thé high- 
est awards at Fairs and Expositions in the 
United States, but that it has overwhelming: 
ly defeated every Sewing Machine manu- 
factured in the World and carried off the 
first Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposition : 

‘“ Vienna, Austria, Aug. 15th, 1878. 
“« To W. G. WiLson, President Wilson Sewing Ma+ 
chine my, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“The Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine 
was awarded the Grand Prize at.the Vienna 
Exposition for being the best Sewing Ma- 
chine. Ra YNor.” 





THE SEWING MACHINE. 


LET woman be evermore grateful 
For the age, with its blessings untold, 
For its bountiful harvest of atitches, 
More precious than jewels or gold. 


In this, our delightful transition; 
Every woman is more than aqueen, 


And at pleasure is covered with stitches, 
With her beautiful Sewing. Macbine. 


Long flounces all gracefully. fashioned; 
With ruffles and trimmings untold, 
Adorn all conditions and figures, 
Which are shaped to the comeliest mold. 





Then be grateful to ‘“ Howe” and to “‘ Singer,” 
Pioneers in the race they have run ; 

For, when poverty stared at their windows, 
Lheir genius still battled and won 


The ‘“* Wheeler and Wilson’’ soon followed, 
With well-founded claims for a share ; 

The ‘ Willcox and Gibbs ” and the “‘ Florence ”’ 
Are gems of mechanical care. 


The “Grover asd Baker” and ‘‘ tna,” 
The ‘‘ Domestic,” inflated with zeal, 

The *‘ Weed,” the ‘“‘New Wilson,” and others 
To our confidence warmly appeal. 


But of late we are using the “ Beckwith,’’ 
Which is equal to every demand; 

With no pain or fatigue of a treadle, 
It is easily managed by hand. 


Then let us be evermore grateful, 
When all can be decked like a queen 
With the changes and charms of the season, 
By a beautiful Sewing Machine. 


TRAWANDER. 





INVESTING MONEY. 


Sprcian attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns: of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other securities, and convert- 
ing the proceeds into good first mortgage 
railroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in THE INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our services. 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain: a better price 
for securities to be thus exchanged. than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 
made only to our subscribers, who often. 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make‘a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases: explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henry C. 
Bowen, Publisher of Toe INDEPENDENT, 
No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. 








TAKE NONE BUT THE GENUINE, 


Tus is good advice to all, particularly to 
those who are taken suddenly ill while 
traveling and require a quick remedy. 
When you ask for Brown’s: Essence Jamaica 
Ginger, take none but the genuine article, 
made by F. Brown, corner 5th and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. No family should be 
without it. 

rr 

WE can recommend any of our readers 
who may come to New York to stop at’ the. 
New: Unton Square Hotel, corner of Union: 
Square and Fifteenth street. It has recent- 
ly been rebuilt and is second to none in the 
city. Among other new improvements are 
telegraph communication with every room, 
and a general news telegraph, that pririts al 
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DENT. 
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ts 

ness very’ latgely, and the agents of the 
Oompany find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway) New 
York, where liberal arrangements. will be 
made with good men, 

» Men ‘new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance, 

EE —_—___ 


TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE new postal law, which: requires the 
payment of postage on all ‘‘exchanges,”’ 
goesinto effect on the 1st instant. Wé shall 
hereafter pay postage on all the: exchanges 
we receive, and expect those to whom we 
send our paper in exchange to pay the post- 
age at the office to which it is sent. 





M. Hamsurcer & Co., all kinds of Pic- 
tures, Frames, and ‘Mouldings; Nos: 18 and 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


DENTISTRY.—REMOV AL. 


J. AuLEN & Son have removed to 314 
Fifth Avenue, near 82d-street. For im- 
proved -artificial defitistry- send for pam- 
phiet. 





re 
HALL’S. SAFES have. been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and ‘not: # loss by 
fire or thieves. - The largest-salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be-found’ 
at 845 and 347 Broadway, New. York. 
EEE 


“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists 
Jones's Scale Works, Binghamton, N: Y¥? 


TO CONVULSE IS NOT TO REG- 
ULATE. 





To insure perfect health the bowels should 
act with. the: regularity-of’a* chronometer ; 
but this can never be if they are. scoured 
with irritating purgatives. whenever they 
treatment ts once commenced; there< wilt: be 
a chronic. necessity for its: contiivance; 
Very-different-is-the effect of that genial yet 
thorongh cathartic; Da: Mort's: Vrerranie 
ports, influence the great seeretive organ by 
which the bile, the natural. aperient. of the 
system, is developed. They also: invigorate 
and tone both, the stomach! and the: dis- 
charging organs, and thereby endow all the 
organs-concerned ‘itr the processes of~ dtzes- 
tion, assimilation, and excretion with self- 
regulating power. As a cure for biliousness, 
indigestion, costiveness, and all abdominal 
complaints. they. are held. in higher esteem 
than any other medicine of the same class. 
For sale by all druggists. 

a ee 

HovsEKEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article-known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware- 
etc! Try it! Sold by druggists, hovise-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corrin, RED- 
mreton & Co:, No. 9:Gold street. 








A WAR OF EXTERMINATION, 
Tue black flag might be appropriately de- 
picted on the labels of Dr. Roaers’s VEGE- 
TABLE Worm Syrovp, for it gives no quarter 
to the enemy, The precision and certainty 
of its operation are.as remarkable as the. ab- 
sence of the griping. property, which. is.a 
characteristic of other worm-destroying po- 
tions. It is; moreover, so pleasant to the 
taste that children do not object toit. There 
is no need to lay the little creatures on their 
backs, bold their noses, and: pour the: rem- 
edy down their screaming throats, at the risk 
of choking them. They take'to the Syrup 
kindly; but to the worms, whatever their 
species, it gives'a speedy quietus and evicts. 
them, with the mucous’ nests in which they 
propagate, with immediate dispatch. A 
single dose will sometimes expel ten or a 
dozen worms, from five to ten. inches long. 
For sale by all druggists. 


Singorde Leer Euapeninite yurely Veneta 
's Laver urely Vegeta- 
ble Cathartie: and Tonéo-—for i Con- 
stipation, Devttty, Sick H ous 
Attacks, and alf derangements of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. k your Druggist 











the important news‘as soon as received. 


for it." Beware of imitations, 
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FALSE TREATMENT OF CON- 
SUMPTION. 

Tue ‘regular practice” in consumption 

is to prostrate the system—already exhausted 
by coughing, sweating, and expectoration— 
with large and frequent doses of opium! 
Reason condemns such a course. The great 
need of the patient is more.vilality, and the 
imtroduction into the circulation of a healing, 
soothing, anti-inflammatory agent, capable 
of controling diseased local action. These 
ends are accomplished by the use of Dr. 
Hat1’s BALsAM FoR THE Lunes. Under the 
operation of this matchless remedy the vital 
force. of the system is increased and the 
acrid principle in the blood which produces 
and feeds pulmonary irritation is neutral- 
ized. This is the secret of the wonderful 
results produced by the BArsaM in. cases of 
chronic cough, bronchial affections, asthma, 
whooping cough, croup, and <il other dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs. For sale by 
all druggists and medicine dealers every. 
where, 





THE 
Woodstock(C: W.) Sentinel says: “It is a gen- 
erally admitted fact that the medicine man- 
ufactured’by Messrs. Perry Davis &. Son has 
been instrumental in alleviating much pain 
and giving relief to millions of ‘suffering 
humanity. The medical faculty almost 
everywhere recommended the Pain-Killer, 
and. ita reputation is now.established as. the 
most Hetieficist family: medicine: now-in use, 
and aiay-bé-taken internally and externally 
to expel pain.” 
rm 


STRENGTHEN THE VITAL PRIN- 
CIPLE. 


hyiscrofula and-all ulcerous and eruptive 
maladies the blood is deficient in the nour- 
ishing’element, as well as impure. It re- 
quires.mof only to be purified from the taint 
which is the immediate cause of the disease, 
but algo to besupplied new vitality, in/order 
to repair the injury inflicted. bya poisoned 
ciretlation. The only medicine which inva- 
riably effects both these objects is SCOvILL’s 
Bioop. anp Liver. Syrvr. It literally 
changes the venous blood from an acrid, in- 
flammatory, infectious fluid into a healing, 
balsamic stream, which soon transforms the 
diseased parts into sound and healthy flesh. 
In this way ulcers, pustules, boils, angry 
sores, erysipelas, white swelling, mercurial 
ailments, goitre or swelled neck, and all dis 
tempers that originate in corrupt and devi- 
‘talized blood are quickly extinguished by 
the Syrup. For sale by all druggists. De- 
pot 118 Warren st., New York. 





Piam Home, TALK aNp Mzpicat Com 
mon Sense, by. E. B. Foor, M.D., is the 
best selling book in the hands of agents. 
Agents wanted. Address Box 788, N. Y. 


JAY COOKE£CO., 


NO. RO WALL sT., 
NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 


NDON, PARIS, BERLIN, FRANKFORT, BRE 
12 MEN. VIENNA. 
CoM. 


CABLE TRANSFERS, CIRCULAR, 1 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 
E TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA 





CABL: 





VEGETINE.—By its use you will vent many of 
the diseases pe A in the Spring and Buiminer 
season. 


rr 
CHOLERA, DIARRHEA, AND DYS- 
ENTERY 


y cured, when first 


are vel tak by DR. TO- 
BIAS’S celebrated VENETIAN LINEMEN T. wy 
before the public. No one should be wi it a bottle. 








rem: for sea-sickness. Don’t fail 
tone fir tales see — 4 tt is. worth its Sage is 
a Pharsed if Seine retety Hal? a mil. 
6 mone y - 
lion of potdes sold annually, and not one returned. 
NOTICES. 
A. B. ©. EF. M. 
THE eeting of the 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be held in 
Minne: 5 geen ng Tuesday. even- 
ing, Sept 1878, closing Thursday evening, 


is no reduction of railroad fares east of Chi- 
cago. Roads west of Chicago reduce return fare to 
2th, to 


"Teel hr name tie, Sogeeg a, 
Mthneapolis, Minn. 
MARRIED. 
cf geWiinns denis 
Louisa. daughter of Thonias A, Mead, Bsq- All of 








DIED. 








WInizams.—. Vv Monday, the nth. 
Sancuso ee 


of New 
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BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 
of rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds,’ selt- 
4, rheum, ete. upon the human 
=~ frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
WeTArpor ete. upon animals in one year 
than all other pretended remedies haye since 
the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 
It isnohumbug. Thereis no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
or lameness it will not cure. No family or 
stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz & Co., 
53 Broadway, N. Y. 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 








Painful affections of the bladder and urinary organs, 
accompanied by eravelly. deposits, putamen S of the neck 
of the bladder, with & cee of <i = o ne 
stricture, in seminal weakness, ani tions 


the parts accompanied | by debility 
{BJULINN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
= be found a as ofc <figacions 1 pomodr. Send _ for circu 


Liberty N, 
by Drasgiata, be ud per bottle, or 6 for adi wes 


HAIR DYE. 


W.A. BATCHELOR’S Hair Dye is the 
best tn the world. The onl¥ True and Perfect Dye. 
Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown. At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. Y. 








Chevaliers 





KEEPS THE HEAD COOL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














&r Chrenic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbage, 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after years.of 


Dr. Fitler’s V: etal ie pt heh- 
Heatic. uyrup— e uate in 158. di: ant f J. P. Fitler, 


4 ; oi Eving Me- 
dia, Pa., Juilered sixteen yea Yer. 
Toes. Murphy, D-D. Frantford, Phiadetpbia. Rev. &. 
-om Hightstown, NJ. J. aay 4 TAT, a7 > a “ 
owa. ev. 

Falls church, mills Siaebord, Afflicted invited to 
eis to Tr, Fitler,’ Philadelphia,” His valuable advice 
costs nothing and will be found esting. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS. 


FURNACES AND RANGES. 
88 BEEKMAN STREET, New York, 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE getpe’ FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 

perience, an entire success, Simple, Prompt, 4 
cient, and i Reliable. They are the only medicines 
fectly adapted to popular use—so simple that mistakes 
cannot be made in using shem. Pe harmless as to be 
from danger, and so t as to be alwayereliable 
They have received the hiehest commendation from ali 
and will always render eatistacti on, 








8, 

covers. C sti Tnfiat ONS. ncpooste Re 
s, Worm Fever, Worm Oolic..... 
Colic, or Teething of Infants 
yaa wa of Children or Adults,... 
ror ing, Bilious Colic.. 










evseds 


ErzZeoC 
babies 





oseecese 


aoe Rheum. £ ce rb 











iore Mouth 
Irina eS bed.. 


rin 
Painful Perio 
eart, alpitations, ete. 
Vitus’s Dane 





Disease of the 


| adh oul 





Copeyapanaerinn crempriccricoseoey 
SOPs soos 


Case (Morocco) with of % | vials 
manual of directio ana - 


BS SSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSSSURVEERERRVBEB! 


De ROADWAY, edict Bree vr: 
we dlehe hen by all Druggists. 


_ area ena 


Bn te feeling, pa thy my oy 
eo 

imation; eared weak nt The 
consequences of e Nees 


overw or indis- 
PIeate BES Witenes : 
system, m and despond 





the lency, 

soda uvenates the entire system. It is pe y 

bar and alw: effici pack- 

age of five boxes onde - pewaen im. 

° ld, om cases; per sin; le = "Bold 

dress HUMPHREYS'S Naini ae so ig ep fciitk 00. 
No. Baosapwar,N. ¥. Send fo 


= 


THE AND SREM YP ENT, 





For Sheathing, Roofin 


LDING PAPER! 


Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for Sam; 


snd Circulars, to B. E Hane Oo 600 68 Perk Pisce N. ¥., or Roox Rrvem Paver Co., Chicago. 


ITs USES. 


FOR pny soap 
This ia hard, 00 


id itis ~{ + ches tea 
side of aan 
ing. Ya ean pia Polis Are aa EAR os toe, appl 


and is very much 
anenme 


ne weet materials, and saturated with Tar and 
OF. i is used under siding, on out- 
studding set 16 segman apart, 

ox alling of or board lining. 


This is all Wool Felt, made very. be in on web, and saturated with tar. When covered with our quartz 


cement it makes a cheap and very durabi 
DEAFENINGC BOARD. 


This is very hard, close-text material, to be pend eaten Goths, anid of Geiie bomnaing. It is a non- 


conductor of eo sound and is much 


CARPET FELT. 
8 is a thick, soft, spongy arti 
soe wide and weighs one pound to the square 


eaper than any 


PREPARED PLASTERING BOARD. 
cheap, substantial walls and celiings without the use of lath or 
wide, isdamp-proof, and when applied according to directions makes a 


This isa da mega for 
plaster. ¥.] in gh | — 
wall at then half the 


cle, to use under carpets and as their protector. It is put upin rolls 3 





THE 


CHENGR’ 
FURNACE 


THE MOST 
Healthful and Powerful 


HEATIN PP 
Ever Constructed. 
€@” Send for circular and prices to 
EDDY, CORSE & CO., 
S36 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


CHIEF. FARTERMASTER, 
onan St Quauttocasnen beg et 
OUNew Youn, A . 4th, 1873. 
EALED PROPOS » LN DUPLI- 
CATE, with a ea: of oa advertisement at- 


ed at 
this office until 2 Sept. lith, es ors. for the construc- 
tion Har- 














ofa Sewer at Fort Wadsworth, New York 
cordance with the plan and specifications on 
5 Se ay yo ‘or as 
ole, and not by the foot or yard n guar- 
anty of pon | a reqpons nsible Tite ‘con “for the prompt ex 
ecution ment of mtract, should it be 
awarded, 0 Siete sate p _———— All material 
and labor by e contractor and the 
ee ee y days from award of 
n' . 
The a gbonls be ow fork Hat is for 
Rewer at. Wa Pr abey rth, New ork v and 
ag 0. TYLE 


termaster Bistoot, as above, 
yut.-Col. and -General, 
Brevet Slottlanernt U. 8. Army. 
JASPER &. CORNING, 





“Wire ¢ Goods, No. 68 Clifstreet, New York. Send or Ii. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 

STANDS and ‘‘ PEERLESS’ INKSTAND. 

For sdle by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
~~ 

E.~& WH. T. ANTHONY & Co., 59! 
Broapway. N. Y., opposite Metrepolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
pletiescopes, Albums — Phi otographs of Celebrities, 
hoto-Lantern Slides of 
hotographic Materials. 


EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
~NEW York 




















BSTC ta coat all 





TEXAN 


LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT oF MEAT 
THE GENUINE AMERICAN ARTICLE 


More concentrated, better. and cheaper than any other. 
%aake your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., N.Y. 








Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 
—eeeEeEeEeEEEeEEe——————————————a 


SAFES. 








The Champion Safe in the Boston Fire! 


THE PATENT STEAM SAFE, 


mfectared only b: erican Steam Safe Com. 
pany, is = ee exten heavy eavy walls, filled — ““con- 


n of any 


* su ow 
from yg 8, to ay —— aad od proportion 
completely 





THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE, 


manufactured only by the American Steam Safe Com- 
pany, derives its name from a detachment made in the 
oor and jambs by which continuance of metal from 





ented. e 
ints around doors (as 
ts one of 





THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 


manufactured by the American Steam Safe Co 

is made the same as and has all the advan’ < 
other in the marke’ gud hes the same thickness and 

amount of filling, which retains the same amount of 

moisture as any Saher ¢ concrete safe. 


WELDED STEE!. AND IRON B 
PROOF SAFES, eer 


with all the latest improvements. Bank Vaults, Vault 
Doors, House Safes, etc. * 





AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 


Warerooms 51 and = Sudbury 8St., 
BOSTO 
NEW YORK: 300 Ra 
BALTIMORE: 131 W. Baltimore St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 32 S. Fourth St, 
CHICAGO: 60 S. Canal St. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 





TRAVEL. 


PEN NSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from ried of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt streets, as follow: 





Express for Harrisb ung. Pittgburg the West and 
South, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, 9:30 A-M., 


, 7, and 8:30 P. M. Cynder 5, , 8:30 P. 
For Baltimore, Washin ‘and the South, via 
= Pennsylvania Air Line,” at 8:50 A.M., 3:20 and9 P. 
Cundsy om And via P. W. & B.R.R. at 9 

. M., one a9 Sunday 9 P. M. 

Express for nila., 550, 9, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3:20, 4, 5, 7, 
9P.M., and 12'nig ht. ' Sunday 7, 8:30, and 9 P. M. 
For hila., via Ken nsington, at 7 A. M. and 6:10 F. M. 


Sunday 6:10 P. M. 
Em: nt and second class 7:05 P.M. 
7, 7:40, 8:10, 9, 10, . M. 
230, 5:10, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 


12 M., 1, 

, 2:30, 3, 3:30, 4:10, 7:30, 8, 

$0, 8, i, 11:80 P M., and 12 night. ‘Sunday 5:20, 6:10, 

For Elizabeth, 6, 6:30, 7, 7:40, 8:10, 9, 10,11 A. M., 12 M., 1, 

2, 2:30 5, 3:30, 4:10, 4 . 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7:30, 8, 8:30, 

9, 9, 10, lio P. M., and 12 night.’ Sunday 5:20, 6:10, 7, 8, 

an 

For Rahway, ree 9, 9:30, and 10 A. M., 12 —_ on, 

, 2:30, 3, 8: 4:00, ot, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 8, 
"hata aed day 5:40, 6:10, and’? P. M. 

For ,, Wosdbridge , na vert mboy,6 and 10. ‘A. M. a 


3:30, 4:30, an 
Fer wom Branawick, 7 and 8:10 A. M., 12 M., 2, 8, 4:10, 5: 
a0, 2:30, 9P. M., and 12 night. Sunday 6:10, 8:30, an 


9P 
For! Feet Millstone, 8:10 A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:20 
ne 


M. 

r Lambertville and Flemington, 9 A. M. —_ 2P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvigers. 2and 4 P. M. 
Accom. for Borsesown. — ee: and Camden, 7 


an A. M., 12.: 
For Freehold, Va.M a 4 en as 


For Jamesbur,  Soubarcom Camden, 6 A. M., and, via 
boat from Pier xo. 1, 3: ms P.M 
Pit hears, 6:50, 10:25 A. 


: a 
:55, 10:13 P.M. 

wep eared > te a 44 Broadway, No. 1 
anu fouse a, foot oor sbrosses and Courtlanat 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 

D. M. BOYD. Jr, 
General’ Pass. Agent. 
A. J. CASSATT, 
General Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFICO 
COAST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 

ICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 

On 5th and 20th of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Steamships of this 
line willleave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Ca- 
nal street, at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preced- 
ing Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting via Pan- 
ama se with one ome the Com) ompeny' oh mem v1 

d eee chee pouee ttle also Soe a 
with TLCO and other Sb0mt P ACLFIC and CENTRAL 
AMERICAN POR 
afte acer reeate 
steam boa! 
who nt jad send = aoe oT. 





@ allowed free to each 
e dock the day before 
An experienced 

or or passage wee hy eS further | informa- 
Pes ‘ 


tion a ae *s ticket-office, on the 
Poot 4 of Canal street. North River. New York, 


wharf, 
GEO. H. eee President. 
H. J. BULLAY, Superintendent. 





Eseges 21,- 


oe 





BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 


and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 
COUPON AND REGISTERED 
DUE IN 1895, 


Interest May and Nov., payable in New York, 
The total issue of Bonds are 


Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2a “6 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT ‘ax, 
Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest, 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroadis 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles; which it is confidently ex. 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over % miles, or 
three hours’ time ; and a country rich in agricul 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will have means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 


From the large amount of traffic thus guar 
anteed, proving the building of the road to bea 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 

As a comperison of the value of 7 per cent 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan 
uary 15th) of the following: 


Hr RIVER - Be. eect sees .- ANY 
LEM R.R . 6 





100 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN..% 


Cre Se 
RR #29500 

ee ou rears tee 
Bil Bs ncossacebovesiicceassa 
$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,00 

early to pay its interest and running — 
tis mortgages must, therefore, soon "rank 6 
class with those of the above "roads. 

These bonds are a Aome security, and we I 
gard them as one of the cheapest and safest oD 
this market, and with a better prospect for a 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price st 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with fil 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and otber 8 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all d- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Bxecutot 
and others who seek reliable information oD 
vestment stocks and bonds will have spec 
and prompt attention given them. 


Readers of this advertisement who Pore 
us are particularly requested to vay oes 
were prompted so to do by reading said “ Vv . 
tisement in Tae INDEPENDENT. We erg 
give credit where credit is due, and be ~ oe 
trace in some way all parties who deal wita 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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ta” SPECIAL NOTICE. 23 


Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC!1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Tincoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. Thelast two only 
are living. We have given 

away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as tt now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and au, let 
“us hear from you! 





¢ in love with atfirst sight. The other picture 








PREMIUMS, 


PROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Ir is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an Oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
80 nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it 7s 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one — 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night a and represents a 





young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 


is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we e t will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to Tue InpE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducemenis to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 

Address 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York City. 





List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of _the 
Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” 
Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
R’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 

Wes have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who send us the name of onz 
new subscriber and THREE doilars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
tion for two years and send us six dollars. 

We absoluvely perfect satisfaction 
in every case to all ies, or the money 








will positively be re 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
Sta’ 


tes. 
Size 19 by 85 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
uy; now given away for one new subscriber 
an ; 


This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 


BRYANE PARKE GODWIN, 
COPE ow = MOLT, 
MISS SEDG WICK, 8. 


MARGARET 
WILLI 
HOLMES CHANNING. 
MES. Me WATT RITOHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIER, % 
PRENTICE, WELL, 
Morris —_ Rit) TAYLOR. 
TUCKERMAN Bake 
HAWTHORNE, MES. AM WELBY. 
P PENDLETON COOKE. Sozzk agg 
HO AN. HALLECK, 


Remember | One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with fer 
—viz., 8.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 

id Steel Hngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry Wum.son. 


These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of dent Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Wu1son to be found in 
the country. 


We aska prompt response to this ezfra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such s popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Late SECRETARY OF WaR. 

WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of 8 new yearly sub- 
— ages ei ———— oe gf Nf 
en; iD sent, pos' pai any 
pontallies in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


Ws will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his orn e for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
lib: of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. favorable eontract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtainmg six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 


“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pure Dramonps” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 

‘amily Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wil 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $8.00. each, 
we will present 100 copies. 











$6 4 ” 

Providence-Wringer.” 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,”’ 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 

ine” (cash $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own tion for four years 
in advance and pay us $12, The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be deli at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page.. Add 


Publisher of ‘‘ Tot INDEPENDENT,” 





P.-0. Box 2787, New York. 


1053 
_—— 





oe Sorensen 

Magazines. 

We will send for one year Toe INDE 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Atlantie Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott’s Maga- 
einé—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we willsend the 
above magazine one year asa premiam to 
er person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Ta INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber tothe Herald of Health) 
who will send us $450; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Toe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 














Newspapers. 


We will send for one year THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and vither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 

eekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year asa 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THE INDEPNDE- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth’s Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 





‘| any new subscriber for that periodical who 


will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money~ 
viz., $3.00. 


Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 











Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & BAKER’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
eash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$8.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
prue of the mochine, thus giving THe INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer,and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid) 

Send full directions how to ship machines. 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machins 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $380, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other so::rce, 
and at the same time do good by adu:tig to 
the circulation of THe INDEPENDENT. ‘This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity, 





Commercial, 
THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


Tue term value, as employed by. political 
economists, does not mean utility; but, 
rather, exchange value, sometimes called 
mereantile value, The term is, hence, rela- 
tive. The exchange value of apy given 
thing is in proportion to the quantity of 
gome other thing for which it can be ex- 
changed. In this sense we speak of the 
value of money (namely, gold or silver), 
meaning thereby its purchasing power in re- 
ference to commodities. The degree of its 
value is always in the ratio of this power. 
Considered in relation to prices, which sim- 
ply mean, the value:of commodities:as meas- 
ured by money, the exchangé value of 
money increases as prices fall and decreases 
as they rise. 

The labor cost of production is the natural 
and permanent ground fer this value. It 
js general rule that commodities which 
are just equal'to each other in this respect 
will exchange for each other. The fact 
that bullion will exchange for eoin of 
equal weight and purity, less the expenses 
of the coinage, proves that the value of the |- 
precious metals does: not depend on. coin- 
age, but on their production cost. For 
this reason, a8 is well remarked by Joho 
Stuart Mill, ‘‘a pound weight of gold will, 
in the gold-producing countries, ultimately 
tend to exchange for as much of ‘every 
other commodity as is produced at a cost 
equal to its own. This principlé of natural 
value applicable to gold and silver, and not 
applicable to purely paper money, shows 
why an inconvertible paper currency has no 
adequate foundation for stability. Being so 
easily and cheaply produced, it contains in 
itself no element to fix the rate of its ex- 
changeablériess, as compared. with other 
things. It ignores the natural and primary | 
Jaw of relative values; and this is the great 
fact which must forever be a fatal objection 
to its exclusive use. 

The law of supply and demand creates tem- 
porary variations in the market value of 
money, yet without superseding or ultimately 
changing its natural ground of value. When 
money is abundant in quantity and com- 
modities deficient-in-the same respect, then 

the demand for the latter, being greater than 
the supply, raises their. market price; and 
this is equivalent to: a reduction, for the. time 
being, of the purchasing power of money. 
When, on the other hand, commodities ‘are 
abundant and money deficient, then the 
supply ofthe former, being in excess of the, 
demand, just as certainly lessens their. price; 
and this is equivalent to an increase in the 
exchange value of money. No fact is better 
established ‘than that the money in circula- 
tion and the commodities in the market, 
considered relatively to each other, Increase 
or decrease the purchasing power of money 
according to the proportion of their respect- 
ive quantities. And, since these quantities 
constitute a varying force, operating differ- 
ently at different times, the law of supply 
and demand subjects the market value af’ 
money to a series ¢f oscillations between two 

extreme points. 

When, however, things-are left to take 
their natural course, these two quantities 
have a tendency so to adjust themselves to 
each other, under the law of supply avd.de- 
mand, as in the long run to keep the ex- 
change value of money at the average level 
of its labor cost,.as compared with that of 
other things for which it isexchanged. The 
resources of the earth are sufficient to sup- 
ply gold and silverin unlimited amounts. 

All that is wanted for this purpose is the 

employment of -capitalend the labor of the 

miner turned to tlifs specific field of indus- 

try. This capital and this labor will be di- 

rected. toward mining or directed elsewhere 

according to the rate of profit. Both natur- 
ally seek the largest’profits; and this general. 
fact will so increase or lessén the supply of 
money, in proportion to that of commodi- 
ties, as to make the dabor-cost the standard 
principle for the exchange value of both. 
The two: supplies constantly tend to their 
mutual self-adjustarent on :this basis. 
We thus artive at the two great princi- 
ples which determine the exchange value of 
money, meaning thereby gold and silver. 

One’is the cost'of production and the ‘other 

is the law of supply and demand. The first 


| which is necessary to ‘perform all the ex- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








valu ~, the second. depapis on an. gahe 
of the market: The tendency of these prin- 
ciples isto give just that quantity .of money 


changes required of it, consistently with 

maintaining a value conformable to the cost’. 
of its production.” Here, then, is a solid 

basis for the exchange value of money; and 

elsewhere we find none. 





OUR COAL AREAS. 


THE United States is more richly fur- 
nished with coal than any other country in 
the world. Indeed, its coal areas exceed 
those of all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. Its coal ficlds, as already discov- 
ered, cover a territory which in the aggre- 
gate is equalto two hundred and thirty 
thousand square ‘miles. The distribution of 
these fields is as follows: 





Square Miles. 
‘New England Basin............. 700 
Pennsylvania Anthracite........ 484 


Appalachian Basin: 
Pennsylvania ‘section ........12,222 


Maryland section............ ‘550 
West Virginia section........16,000 
hid BOCMOR SSeS 5. oc cece 10,000 


East Kentucky ,section......10,000 


Tennessee and Alabama.....14,100 
Michigan Basin................. 6,700 
Iilin ois Basin : 

Tilinois -section.............4 41,500 

Indiana section............. 6,500 

West Kentucky section.....° 8,700 
PT oo onc ca sacs cane 100,000 
TOES BORD » 0.0.6. <0.0,0-60 09-0 s.00,0000 5,500 


There are, doubtless, other coal fields in 
this country yet to be discovered; yet those 
already known are amply sufficient to. meet 
ali the wants of ‘the people for centuries to 
come, This element of natural wealth, 
especially combined with our inexhaustible 
mines of iran ore, promises in the future.a 
vast manufacturing development of Amer- 
Gcan industry. ‘Theiday willcome, and that 
too at. no distant period, when we shall 
cease to be importers of iron and coal. We 
have the most ample supply of both within 
our own territory, and need nothing but the 
requisite amount.of labor to develop it to 
the full measure of our own wants. Inthe 
end-we must become large éxporters of both 
‘fron and coal. 


SUE eheeeen enna 
DRY Goons. 

THERES has been no important change in 
the-market the past -week,.and the.sales from 
first hands have been less than of the,week 
previous; but .the fall season may be.said: 


efeasing activity among our jobbers from 


not .of a speculative character, but chiefly 
to supply:the current wants of trade, and 
they indicate an active business. In domes- 
tie cotton goods prices are without impor- 
tant change, although there have been some 
standards marked up ¢.a.cent a-yard,-while 
in some lighter fabrics there has been ‘a 
matking down to the same extent. ‘The 
stock of standard sheetings in first hands is 


at steady “prices. “Woolens have been in 
better demand, though the sales of cloths 
and overcoatings have not been on quite so 
liberal a scale ‘as they were at the close of 
the last week. There -was 9 large sale the 
past week at auction of the United States 
Corset Company’s woven corsets, which 
attracted a large attendance. The sale is 
said to have been satisfactory to the manu- 
facturers as well as ‘to the trade. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
father better demand, and the sales of the 
week haye been well distributed and to a 
considerable amount jn the aggregate. For 
some of the widths of Utica Milis an advance 
of 24 cents a yard has been established for 
future purchases. 

Bleached .sheetings and shirtings have 
been in better demand, -with increased sales. 
The Utica Mills have been‘marked ‘up from 
+ cent to 2} cents 9 yard, while Lonsdale 
Fruits, and several other favorite makes have 
been marked up half.a cent.a yard. New 
York Mills shirtings-are sold by agents at 19 
coats; Wanisuttas, 19 cents, ‘less 5 per cent. 

Printing cloths.have been in more ani- 
mated demand, with increased sales at 6% to 


tra quality. 


now to have fairly opened and there ‘is in-. 


day today. The sales from first hands are; 


light for the season, and it is-held, therefore, 


63 cents for 64 square best staidard and-ex- 


freely, apd the display.pow. meade by the 
— tasteful designaiand ctioice color- 
ings ia very attractive. The Cocheco Mills 
have been revised to 11 cents, the price of 
Sprague’s new medium and dark fancy. 
Ginghamgare in more actiyedemand, and 
very considerable sales of the favorite makes 
have been effected at quotations, 

Cotton flannels continue in active demand, 
and large sales have been effected at quota- 
tions for the popular makes. 

Cotton duck is in rather better demand 
for export and quotations are well main- 
tained. 

Cotton yarns are not in active demand 
and the sales are to a limited extent. Prices 
are merely steady and nominal. 

Corset jeans are in better demand, with in- 
creasing sales and steady prices. 

Cambrics have been marked down } cent 
a yard, and the stock has been considerably 
reduced in first hands of the best makes of 
black and assorted colors. 

Rolled jaconets have undergone an ad- 
vance of price to the extent of $a centa 
yard and there isa tendency toa still fur- 
ther advance. The stock of leading makes 
in first hands has been considerably dimin- 
ished. 

Silesias are in good demand from the 
clothiers and prices are steady. 

Apron checks are selling more freely, and 
there is a good demand for the different 
grades from first hands at steady prices. 
Stripes and ticks are both in improved de- 
mand and prices are well maintained. 
Cottonades, as usual at this ‘season, are in- 
active, comparatively; but with small sales 
at steady prices, 

Denims are in rather better demand. Sales 
are on a considerably increased scale and 
prices are well maintained. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods there is nothing of importance to no-’ 
tice. The demand is steadily increasing and 
prices are well maintained. 

Worsted dress goods are in more active 
demand,and sales of the-favorite makes are 
en a liberal scale. The different agents 
make very attractive displays of the new 
styles and prices are well maintained. 
‘Woolen shawls are now attracting much 
attention and the agents of the various 
makes offer a good display. Most of the 
goods now put upon the market are new and 
attractive and buyers have fresh stocks to 


very favorably. 

Cloths and overcoatings are selling with. 
legs spirit than was the case two weeks ago, 
but there is still an encouraging business 
from first hands at steady prices. 

Fancy cassimeres have continued in steady 
demand for the different grades, but the 
sales-are in small lots. 

Satinets continue to sell in moderate lots 
at steady prices, but the demand is confined 
almost wholly to the blacks, The mixtures 
are neglected, even at. the reduced prices. 

‘Fiannels have not been selling so freely as 
they djd earlier in the month; but there is 
still a good demand and prices are well 
maintained. 

Blankets are in improved demand for the 
different grades of low to fine qualities, and 
the sales of the favorite.makes are to a fair 
extent at steady prices. 

Foreign goods are not yet in very active 
demand; but there is considerable improve- 
ment in plain black and colored dress silks 
and in the finer descriptions of dress goods. 
There is a marked change, however, in the 
importations of dress goods, which cannot 
compete successfully with our own manu- 
factures, while they enjoy the protective 
duty which the tarifflaws impose upon them 
and which the Free Traders are continually 
saying does not protect. In standard cottons 
and linens there is but little activity. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





























ie the natural and permanent groynd ef 






Prints of desirable styles are selling mote 











select from. The trade has commenced 


MONDAY EVENING, August 18th, 1873, 
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BLEACHED MUSLIN. 
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$1.50 and $2 per yard. 
A full assortment of 


New Dark Plain Silks, 
Dress Fabrics. 


for EARLY FALL, from 25c. to 50c. per yard. 
They will offer their entire collection of 





to close quickly AT A LARGE Red 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Nipth&Tes 


BROOK’S PRIZE MED 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND QOLORED. 





i d Lin 
ep yy Haudo or cea 


WM. HENRY SMITH 
82 and 84 Worth St 





EMBRACING 


YAK, BARBES, CAPES, FI 
FAN-COVERS, 


ALSO 


JABOTS, LATEST 
Orders by mail promptly fled. 


MILLER & 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW Y 











Canal, Ded a 
7 and 429 Broadway, Coal 


As _T. STEWART & rm 


“BLACK LYONS DRESS -_ 


Ready-Made Summer Suits, 


th ots. 


NEW LACES AND LACE ARTICLES 


NY, 
RICH PATTERNS OF VALENCIENNES, CLOT, 
CHUES, 


HAMBURG BANDS, INSERTIONS, FLOUNCINGS, 
ETO, INFANTS’ CAPS, VAL CAPES 
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“aveekly Market Review. 


REPO EXPRESSLY FU “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
— By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
172 and 175 Chambers et 8S 


GROCERS M MARKET. 


COFFEBS.—The market is ket is strong and buoyant ata 
t rer pestrwes and upward tendency. The light 
ive small receipts in this and neigh- 
ipock and markets of ae indicates high prices for the 
ring mins. Mild Coffees continue scarce. and as the 
fall ris rapid! g Coateniog values increase. Javas 
ite in the meral upward movement. Ad- 
participer Europe favor higher prices. Should prices 
uch higher, as there e is every prospect, the con- 
rise m STeas will doubtless inérease, as they will 
retofore, be substituted in 
Kee to 8 considerable extent. 


AND TT dime arrivals and a good de- 
wove Dry Ced has created a strong tone to Bers 


market vate. rece pts inuring in sellers’ favor. 
an 


Herring remain, Ov lnctive. With further arrivals the 


N FRUITS.—Malaga Raisins sak sista 
— and the market, though less excited, is 
or he short supply of Domestic Dried Fruit in the 


firm = exciting embarrassments in 

Cae Oe ed 8 marked improvement in ail “tne 

Se aarkets, and, as capes ere are quite light, 
jik 


monet fF Lemons ane 
MOLASSES.—Full prices are realized on all desir" 
es of Foreign, with a scarcity of stock and 


ities and fair request for 
fecrerac for. e Bolling ne is held firmly at very 


—The market has not varied since our last: 

The demand is fair for both Foreign and Domestic, 

4 scarcity of prime and choice grades of 

wine india continues to be the most at- 
tne its relative cheapness; the majority of 
g the aarentes - - ae new crop 0 a. 


ant are Domestic 
be biany aw and, ale ith mas to the eye, will 


y the consumer in the cooking. 
ore Tepould be el unless sold under their legiti- 
mater ‘They bame—mixed goeds. 


free purchasers, in consequence “of 
en zof Palghte A At the a close there was less 
mt values were steady e 
scarce and the su) poly of Hards is quite 
erates are piches, ane. 
Ci 
geet Ta resent and expect higher rates. 








Raa about selling except at ex- 

valves. The stock is ample both here and at 

the dies, but the continued scarcity of vessels 
Soe “ 





SYRUPS nave undergone no change since our last, 
except that the finest grades do not command the 


head. eae have been inactive and the market has a 
downward turn. Poor to 4% 6 


= eored , bei 
METALS.—The market for American Pig Iron has 
ruled irregular and values are undetermined. The 

pong nt in 1 lots 1a i ht jobbi 
ew tran: ons in large lots and light jobbing re- 
quest eboneat steady values. New Rails in good de- 
nd. Old pestected. Scrap Bochenges. Refined 





inactive. lngot Copper ie decidedly quiet’: There is 
nactive. In Ppper is decide , 

an in creased < demand for tp ow Raat Sheathing. 
The manufnetures of Co Pig Lead 
quiet and steady. devoid a “movement 
Plates dull and lower. n Wire. dull. Zinc inactive’ 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Cooperage 
Stock is steady. Candles in rather better request. 
Coal, both Foreign and D: Deegs 
and Dyes in better wisleh est,and on many an upward 
} cgay) EX Ong. nau is lower, being an excep- 

on. dull. 





Feathers in small de- 








gee est. Leather tn better RS at hn ooo wh rates 
or 


e Paints quiet. 

Paper in fair demand, over Seed TGuiet. Timothy 

in better ——— Calcutta Linseed lower, and a bee 
r e. 


ter inguiry at the decline. Canary in: 
Skins active request and Goat in fair demand. 
Stearine cae 1 in all 


sm r 
steady and active. Fr i 
‘ aster f for eran and Petroleum, ~ closing 


ie NAVAL STORES, nit Blke Rae Oil is 
steoty and held firmly. Crude Whale quiet. Men- 
haden scarce and held higher. Prime Winter Lard 
ae Crude Cotton Seed inactive. Re- 

trong. iv 


fin 
Spirits Turpentine inactive and goeee — a 
active and + atan oarenes.. Tar i 

as = 


The etion 
settled the Petroleum market. | both here and at the 
sources of onpely. Values have ruled very low, the 
market gloving 2. shade better. Operators and pro- 
ducers are sup) per wi RS have lost ee = Ge 
rospects are no! a pag tera ‘or a better market. Na: 
tha and Residuum dull . 


PROVISIONS.—The Pork market opened dul! and 
lower, but subsequently rallied, closing firm at an ad- 
vance of Scents on Mess. Other kinds unchanged. 
Transactions have been light, the ee ing 1,030 
and exports 1,545 bbls. The stock be is quite small 
and in few hands, Rai 


unchanged. Bie 
cidedly quiet, w Taras, lee ard a 
+ oy close" Recel vi ene we e tir for the’ peter at 


ports, 
f A ins mal Jobbing Te- 


Bab. S8T 


quest. 

WOOL.—The demand has been more active. re 
facturers have Foret an somewhat liberally of bo 
Domestic and ‘yy = and prices are well saosin. 

is in good 1 are more 


Texas g he rece’ pts 
liberal, being 5,384 pales; Dat are still below the 
quantity needed. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—For — quahties — demand is fully 
up to the supply an a ces are very firm. Scarcity of 
a checks t! 7 = rt demand, and, in ¢on- 
ey des’ accumulate. 








demand. Medium dull salable. Low 
qualities in fair Bs ee Recei \pte fog for. ee awreeh, 23,364 









extreme pricesasked forthem. The d d is fair 216 pounds 
roduction small. Sugar-house is Orange County mend and Creamery ry ‘“ atin a 
— soured aa pat i _— m ally, several houses | River Pails, Selected....... z ‘a $3 
having ceased work. tn a of their inability cate Pairs. = o e = e3 
“un. State Welsh Tubs, Poor to Choi 123 
SPICES.—The market is as last reported. But little we — — C= apy =| en 
trad man estern r 8 an Be cece eee 
pr eh a pat 8, ene Ree "oe ” Grease Butter............-seeeeee eererrerrrrrrs 8 @ 8% 
CHEESE.—The activity of he last two vious 
TEAS.—There is a fair demand for invoices anda weetts Has baer by 8 Biisas 


good request for lines. Values are steadily appre- 


ee. Greens in good request at full figures. 
are in increased demand, ome 


les. of new crop. Oolongs # 
than fl ‘kinds, but values 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BEEADSTUFFS, Erc.—The Flour Market opened 
quiet, but gradually became firmer, * th an advance 
obtained ca shipping grades, which are not in suffi- 
finda eee ‘or the demand. The supply of other 


it an advance on W heat has created 
supe Ee oie: arg Li not much 


Wheat Flour. There is a brisk inquiry 
for bin, to England, the West Indies, and the 
Provin, auction h 


Mills m has been in fair 
yoquert for South erica and the rest Indies. The 
the Erie Canal has caused light 
sales to.a fair extent have been made for fut 
ern rules inactive but firm for choice Old, 


barrels. Ry { 
Corn goto her ruling for Rye in the grain. 





rm is in small supply, good demand, and ad- 
p ag rates asked. Oat Meal and Feed steady and 
wre With lighter receipts and a good demand, the 
wnt market improved, specially for Spring, 
pn has been in active decidedly better 
ues. fzore ms ofa short Wheat crop, in in 
France has the demand, which 
furt the ace & op eRe ig 


of Flour ter " 
Receipt Ter beer ens less “Welded bush.” Sales 
te Sere eh ene nat ris whieh A... eae future 


e Paap 
sence a npr BE prgmene OF pot £103 cents 1g cents ber 


bat losod wank ‘ Raceipta. Bur first half of = week, 
egal unk erporta tei uch” Buy We 


out demand" Samples of New from Illinois were ex- 
piblted on Change, and quality pronounced fine. Bar- 
y in limited request. ts 20.890 bush. 
re} Towed State in small lots aught $1.15 to $1.25. 
ices from the Northwest and West indicate large 
crops of Wheat and a good supply of other cereals. 
ao MATERIALS Dror in improved 
any so aie ee ~¥ a ag Hair slightly 
aa Orse; other kinds stea 
moderatels nan 
lots sell readily at ful 
= modernte demand ~ fair supply. 
obbing demand at x ens 
prices are barely a tend asa 








COTTON.—The market for “ ” Cotton 
dull, oN weak. — ae 


eres, ig, eran ging “sales gr a 


“uve Pina io full supply of Beeves 


keeps the market in bi 
bal uyers’ favor, fer all 
Back, choles Cattie’w Rage rit snpplen “kept 


carte ben 


ergkee 
pac sae 
ret abt 1S ve Deen in r di Srbingnth Soieae 





With & few of the best 


eee ito he} Piece: 





The receipts and exports have notaply decressed, and 
there is no accumulation of stock: me the deliveries 
having been taken about as fast as they eres. 
Prices rather favor buyers. “Values “at the it in 
some sections — nearly as high as here ane dimin- 
ished receipts are expected from that quarte 

small receipts Tare enabled holders to dispose of 
most of the stock carried over from the rt 
week. Receipts, 57,806 packages. Exports, 4,639 
pounds. We quote: 

mace Factory, Fancy*X.......++.+ 
Sta @ Factory, y. at air to emery 

State Breidbsasdeeee 
Western Fecsory, Ordinary to Frime 
s Farm Dairy, Lou riee to Pri 
— Dairy..... 
Sk ed Cheese 
Perea Skimmed.. 













we 
-9 @10 





EGGS.—The demand has been good, a little in ex- 

cess of ihe rece peonipts, and prices have been steadily in 

sellers’ favor. e market closes firm at for 

Gate prime, in mye 8 
Western, ordinary to ext 

State, Pennsvivania, and "he ersey.. 


POULTRY AND GAMF.—Live Caen are higher 
and in good demand. Otter kinds in fair ave rea at 
about prerjone values. Bit little Dressed o: e mar- 
ket. Nice Chickens and aerneys meet with: . fair sale. 
Pigeons scarcé and nominal. 
much higher. We quote: 






Woodcock scarce and 








Spring Chickens, Jersey, ®_B............ 21 @ 2 
Live Fowls and Chickens, # & - 6@ 19 
Live Turkeys, ® B............. wen 
Live Ducks, | ~ le engeccesceqes 60 @81 00 
re Geese, 9 ps $150 @22 
essed Fowls and Chickens, ® B ~~ R@U 
Dressed — cece -.-9 @ 2% 
Pigeons, stall- doz. 23 @250 
COCK, DOF PAIP.........cecceceesseeees 14 @15 
with a fair consump- 


BEANS.—Marrowfats are firm, 
ereane light export demand. 'Mediums are stea ady, 





= firm market and light, trade. White | Kidney 
Re: 4,670 b 


Exports, 1,044 bush els. W We: quote: 3 


Marrowfats | tee per bushel 
‘ air to good, at ona: 





“ 
Kidneys, bes 
Pea Beans » 





ro. —Southern Black-Eye inal from ity. 
Green firm and in demand. Canada inactive. Re- 
celpts, 314 bushels. STN 1,49 bushels. W: 


We quote: 
reen, poor to prime,..... cccceccccccccccccece$l W@Sl 75 
snlihnanicbonnt Qope. cecenceeces cae — B@ —% 
ASHES.— continue in an oiemne and firm at 
$8.26. Poarla are are nossinal at $i , in the absence of 
demand. Stocks —— ards $19 casks Pots 
and 119 casks coat entin: 
BEESW AX.—Westers is dull *~ 82 to 83 cents and 
Southern & te 35 cents per pound. 


R 
— een H to 10 
Nang 5 to6 for Med- 
tum ‘Re ‘and 4 4 4 cts. for Common Red. 
m for New Hurl and $2 to $3 
tp Shon et 
nooo 5 ; Extra No. 
Ge and Nor 3. 614 to Sie. 


eather has been unfavorab’ 
& supplies and prices “304 


POTA 
oan aia aia tendenct. "Warnes trealy and 


pr, DOF DDL... ...seeeeeeseeceseeees et 


viper barrel... tO 
“ eFunds peril iRisosttecis “T qoat 80 


DOM ED FRUITS.—All kinds are v 
firm the market considered eee eet to holders. 












Wena on Peaches and smal) Berries is large. 

e r 

A on, Beate and Western, Psi nveretie eee “2 9 
Pre Sout’ an, Soe . 3 ? 






canes raore en are 
tons Cooking | in x request ; 
lower. decideaiy 

par ety y o}e 


still higher but less firm. 


Apples, yusin New, per bbl....... 
PR ereay, ones rsperl h, per bb 
* Jersey, Sour Boug » per bbl. 
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gpeoum 


SRI I SSsSRRS FP Hesssssssuxsssss 


euEese 
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sais 


55 


mnaKemoho 


aches, So., crate 
Plums, 80. pert 
Grapes, per Ib. 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—Marrow Squash abun 
ant. Onions plenty and lower. Russia Turnips 
small supply. We quote: 
Tomatoes, Norfolk, per crate. 
Jerse woe, per bushel. 
Squash, Marrow, 7 we per 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
as suas Durr: |PORK. 
he nw 1850 a19 00 


in Mees, 
Duchess Count 
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— x a Wal AMS “SuOieD. 











Ricc - 
English Is.,N.—35 a—50 . B.20 a 
Muscovado....—32 a—35 |Shert “ “.— a 9X 
SYRUPS. Short Ribbed.. 








sesseeeeeL DO 2130 Cumberisnd.. ° 
Silver Drips...—€5 oa cot Ket. Ret yey 
en +0 a— Best Leese a 
hive....... 80 8-65 INO. 2: ......cccscceee’ ae 













sets, # D mM all 
Smoked Tongues.20 a— 




















ni od, #qtl550 a 650 
Pi’kl’a 
@ bbi........ a 52 
Pickled wee 
mL aod a700 
No. “it ghore.. 200 aB0 
02 Shore...15 al575 
No. 2 Bay.... al5 50 
0.3 al3 00 
0.3 M al0 00 
Salmon, pi 
® bbi. a23 00 
Herrin; 
# bb a 550 
errin 
¥ OBO Ro. 5- a— 2 
erring. No. 
Raisins, layer. 280 229 18 tax. —8 a—-19 
1, Muse’l.. — 29325 SALT—Duty: 8al2cts. 8 
“ London i. 240 237 Ta 100 Bs. 
“ Seediess.— — 2490 |Turks Island, 





“ Valencia.— a— 8! ® bush....—32 a—36 
nts... - O~- - 84 — fine330 a 350 
Prunes. new..— orthington 
Citron 42 a_a 
Sardines Yj bxs— 18a —19 
a 
Maccaroni. ju.-3 2 —M4 Table & Salt in Dua, 
. —i1 # doz....... 10 «12 
Vermicellt, Te)—15 : —-li In ‘smail L 
Dom..—10 a—Il 40in a bb) —- a9 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. In i ts, 
Peaches,2B # 100in.a bbl.... 4a—5 
i cicuncdone a22% |SODA—BICARB. 
Peaches, ® De? In K N’castl—_ a— 8 
wep a350 bd — 1% 
Pineapple, 2b > 


OZ. .+0.... 250 
Tomatoes, 2 Db 
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No.1 Pulled....—30 a—3 currency po 
. Pulled,....—33 a—40 ver, : 
alp. Unwash.—19 a—23 North #?D.300 a 600 
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8, A.Cord’s W.—32 a—35 'OtterN’thoce.l0 ‘] 
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B. 1. Washed..—30 a—40 | “ Western..8 00 
Smyrna Unw..—l7 a—19 Red¥oxNorth: 150 
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al. 2 West, oe 
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tySlaughter— 10 a—11\|Hem|’k,heavy— 25a— 29 
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\loes, ® B...— d4a— 10 Brazil, gold 90 a—9% 
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ash, gold....— 34 
Coch ealtisgd 61 a—67 0. gd. 
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Gum —2 a~-u 
Vitrio Biue. —lXe— 
DIGD—D DUTY: Furr. 








75 
Gum Trag. ted. 75 92 1 us 
15 a— , 
Hyd.Pota. “En 3 esa 70 106 
and Fra old—— a—-— lSuatomalcea— wo a1 
Metals. 


TRON—Dorty: Bars $1@1%; Bar 5c. and Sheathi 
70¢ ; Boil | 4c. Dd - 


er and Plate, 1¥e. ; Am’can Ingot—27 a— 27 
Band. Hoo: ang. Scroll —_ new * 
1K@1kc. # B; Pig $7 ¥ | uits) -——s- 38 
pans ist # b. \geuthing,otd~ 26 a— 27 
f° @lis jheath’g, yell—-— a—— 
Scotch. t By 


# ton. 44 00a 5200 Pat Eng...... —— a—— 

Pig. ‘American. 89 Oa 4500 Bolts........., —22 a—# 
ar Eng., Am. ——a — — TIN-(ZINN)—DUTY : | Pig, 
~4 4 ass. g. 137 00a13800' Bars, and Blok Dey 
Sheet, Russia, # Pilates and Sheets, 1 # 


| 
lediteditdaged —lt a—18 ct. ad val. 
chest. Single, D. (Banca, on. # B, 
& T.,Com., — 5a — }|_ gold...... -— a 
NAILS. —Duty: Cut, 16 oifcics, gold..—— a—! 


Wrought.2%; Horseshoe.| Rnulish” old.— 28X%a— 20" 


Scents # D Plates, I.C.ch.11 75 al3 25 
Cut,i9dnoga #im— 4 4Xa—— |Plates,1C....1000 «1150 








6da 7d 
SHOT D or i Pl ld... % 7 

—pury; cD. {| ates, ZO — TKa—- 
D’p & Pk (c) # | dom san 
De cccccvaccedes — —a— ont ee rT TY: In Pigs, 
—, comp. (c) me #100 t.; Sheets Ko 


—a— VD. 
COPPER—Duty: Pig a In Sheets..... — 10Ka— 10X% 
Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 
DUTY: Palm 10,0live NAVAL STORES— Duty: 
20 —- Fraxseed, Sp'ts Turpentine. Wcts.® 
gal. 30'cts Sperm! gal.; other kinds 20 @ ~ 4 
(forelgn” fisheries and! ad val. 
hale or other fish (for-/Turpen. Sft.N. 
eign). 20 # cent, ad val. | far 220s--— a—— 
Olive, # box.. 440 a 925 ae il 
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HK, THURBER & €0., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St.. New York. 

Our sales of Butter and Produ made 

<< to Retasl Orecere sino tor Jebbers or Stlopern. 

full market value for all goods a — Fh r 


Commission vn 2 Dy Poultry, prea 
Roar, Crain, tea 3 _ oe Fr ia 5 per ot 


Diasec tareaned on, on application. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


mein ™ tne tre to Club Organizera 
for New Price-lis: 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ord, 

P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 3 VESSY rr 

TEA—TEA AGENTS wanted in town an 














to sell TEA, am up club orders for t 
_ oe meron. ee on the 
8. eaey Street, Nerect, Neo tank. 
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Financial, 


MYNEY MARKET. 


Tue Bank Statement of Saturday had an 
unfavorable lock ; but when the items come 
to be analyzed there is found no cause for 
alarm in them, and the money market was 
not in reality in the slightest degree affect- 
ed. Money was freely offered at 3 per cent. 
on call at the viose of business on Saturday ; 
and the stock market, though very dull, as 
usual at the close of the week, was very 
steady. But tae loss of something over 
$3,000,000 in the reserve by our Associated 
Banks is a cause for misgivings, for the 
reason that it tenews the apprehension 
of another mones squeeze by the same un- 
principled capitalists who produced such 
distress among our merchants last spring. 
There is a feeling of relief, however—though 
how well founded it may be we cannot say 
positively—that the Treasury Department 
will not permit @ repetition this fall of the 
tactics which wire so successful in Wall 
Street early last spring. The Treasury is 
getting, in truth, in a very strong position, 
in which it can do what its head may choose 
to direct in relieving the money market. 

The bank statement exhibits an increase 
in the loans of $1,855,900, while the specie 
is reduced $2,575,900, and the greenbacks 
are less by $1,462,200, and the deposits are 
down $2,26,5890, which shows a loss in out- 
of-town bank-notes to the extent of near 
$500,000. But there is no difficulty of trac- 
ing the direction in which these losses have 
gone. The balances in the Sub-Treasury have 
increased in proportion to the decrease in the 
banks: the currency balance has increased 
from $30,900,000 last week to $32,565,000 this 
week, and the gold balance from $42,451,000 
to $45,651,000. But the real test of the 
strength of the banks is not in the amount 
of their deposits, but in the proportion of the 
legal tenders to the liabilities. This per 
centage last week was 20.89, and now it is 
20.27, showing a loss of § per cent. The 
banks, therefore, are not essentially 
weaker; and, when compared with their 
condition last year at this time, they are very 
much stronger, the legal tender or surplus 
reserve being nearly $3,000,000 greater. 
But the financial situation is such that 
it requires prudence and caution on 
the part of our merchants, until 
some authoritative announcement shall be 
made from Washington as to what the Gov- 
ernment intends to do. Our own opinion is, 
however—and it is based upon Secretary 
Richardson’s past conduct—that he means 
to take care of his own department of the 
public business and let the merchants take 
care of themselves. 

The Treasury Department has given notice 
of a call for $15,000,000 more of. 5.20s, in- 
cluding $13,000,000 of coupon bonds held in 
Europe and $2,000,000 registered ’62s held 
in this country. 

The most noticeable event in financial 
affairs was the sale of only $765,000 of gold 
en Thursday by the Sub-Treasury, when 
$1,500,000 was offered—only half the 
amount being bid for. Part of the bids were 
as low as 114.50, which alarmed the gold 
clique, who at once took vigorous measures 
to put up the price again ; and, by buying all 
the gold that was offered and making a good 
many ‘‘ washes” in the Gold Room, they 
succeeded in forcing up the price again to 
115. But, in order to keep up gold, they 
will have to bid high prices for the million 
and a half to he sold on Thursday next. 

The genera) business of the fall is opening 
in a very encouraging manner, particularly 
in dry goods, and the prospects are very 
flattering for an active season. 

The stock speculation has not been very 
active during the week; but prices remain 
steady, and the anticipated return of a good 
many prominent operators to the Street from 
their hot-weather jauntings will, doubtless, 
give more animation to the Stock Exchange. 
The master of the Street at present is sup- 
posed. to be Jay Gould, and there is a 
good deal of mystery about his movements. 
Mr, Stockwell seems to have gone into .per- 
manent retirement, he is no longer seen nor 
heard of; Daniel Drew is confined to his 
bed ; Henry M. Smith is off yachting; and 
the ‘‘ Commodore” is in Saratoga, where he 
keeps a firm hold upon New York Central, 
Lake Shore, Harlem, and Western Union, 
and preyents them from going down; and 








he doubtless will prevent them from fall- 
ing. But Jay Gould is ‘‘ short’ of all these 
stocks, and is doing all in his power to 
depress the market, so that he may 
cover, without making a ruinous loss to him~ 
self or to his brokers, whom he will sacri- 
fice at any moment to save himself. Tracy 
is trying to keep up Northwestern, and it is 
said that the manager of Milwaukee and St. 
Paul has passed the August dividend on that 
apace stock on purpose to oblige Gould. 

he market, however, has elements of 
strength which even Jay Gould cannot 
control, and while it is known or suspected 
that he is ‘‘sbort” of anything prices will be 
maintained in spite of him. The cheaper 
railroad stocks, like Ohio and Mississippi, 
Toledo and Wabash, and St. Paul are firm, 
and it is understood that a movement is to 
be shortly made in Ohio and Mississippi for 
an upward turn, 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 16TH, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 
35 188 


NS TE ipa ican since 1 
Manhattan....... oh vgs p sae 155 
Merchants’..... Manon Fgh Cae 119 
Mechanics’. Pere 135 
DMG... > caen 0} egcwecice == 135 
De eae 153 155 
Cite avsssede cess ek ec ete 270 ae 
BRIE . oc0nccncnsduiashs o6 98 100 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ teeee 143 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. . .136 —_ 
Gallatin National.......... 123 _ 
Merchants’ Exchange...... o- solg 


Leather Manufacturers’. ...172 _ 
State of New York........113 113K 


COMMIS .5 25... o000c0e see 116 117 
Broadway........... ry. -- 295 
COAN 22.00 nabbanbbousdne<, 5 
Mercantdle 2%... 8is 80% 5 132 
American Exchange..:.... 109% _ 
Bank of the Republic.. 105 
Bank of North aaeeies.: “101 — 
a BSR Aap dane 105 _ 
SIF canis dn dh codes sdeo AZO 125 
Metropolitan, ssles tb Mea ae — 136 
Shoe and Leather......... 151 - 
Corn Exchange........... 121 _ 
Continental .'.......0.5ss000 80 _ 
Di UNE 0 os cigids.ap cain o 115 
Commonwealth........... 86 88 
Importers’ and Traders’... — 200 
Ce SE eae _ 148 
N. Y. Nat. Exchange... 90 
Central National.......... * 91K _ 
Fourth National.......... 114 115 
Ninth National............. 103 104 
Tenth National............ 8 
Gold Exchange............ 112 _ 
Bank. & Brok. Association 75 —_ 
German American......... 98 100 





No. 5 Nassau St., New York, 
Aug. 48th, 1873. 

Tuk SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY are issued in the de- 
nominations of $1,000 each, interest payable 
July and January, both principal and inter- 
est payable in United States Gold Coin, in 
New York. The price for the present is 90 
and accrued interest—tbat is, a 

$1,000 bond would cost to-day $909.21. 

At the present price of gold the income 
derived is equal to nearly nine per cent. in 
eurrency. With the rapidly increasing busi- 
ness of the road; its commanding import- 
ance as another great east and west trunk 
line; its complete roadway of 420 miles, the 
princely wealth of IRON, COAL, SALT, AND 
TIMBER along its route; tapping, as it 
does, at its Western terminus on the Obio 
River over 12,000 miles of water navigation, 
its Eastern terminus resting on the tide- 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean; and the fact 
that the other great parallel trunk lines are 
being compelled to lay additional tracks to 
meet the enormous and steadily augmenting 
traffic between the East and West, all war- 
rant us in our belief that the securities of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio are destined to 
attain a high rank in the markets of the 
world. Government bonds are so high at 
present, and really desirable permanent in- 
vestment securities so difficult to be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price, that we are glad 
to have so satisfactory a bond to offer our 
friends and customers. 

We also have a small amount of the OLD 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE ANDOHIO. The price of 
these is 884 and accrued interest. They are 
issued in denominations. of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. Interest payable May and Novem- 
ber. Underlying as they doa property that 
has cost nearly $38,000,000 and which is 
constantly increasing in value, they need 
no recommendation. The small remaining 
balance will soon be absorbed. 

$100 bond will cost to-day...... 90 29 
500 bond will cost to-day....." 46 
1,000 bond will cost to-day......902 92 

We also buy and sell the CENTRAL and 
WESTERN PAOIFIC GOLD BONDS at 
the market price. 

The Central Pacific Company has now 


BankineG Hovss or Fisk & Hatcu, ‘ 





— 


over 1,222 miles of completed road, and its 
earnings this year will reach upward of 
$13,000,000. Their securities should rank 
with those of the Government itself. 

We also continue to deal in Government 
Bonds, execute orders at the Stock Exchange 
for investment Stocks and Bonds, receive 
Deposits, on which we allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, and con- 
duct a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 
REN 


Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer’ the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


TEXAS 2 PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United States Government. 





First Mortgage Six per Cent Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 

AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT,STATE, 
AND OTHER TAXES, 

Issued only on Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest in Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company’s 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip- 
ment fr , etc., including upward of 15,000,000 
ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the 
United States to aid in the construction of the road. 

J. EDGAR THOMPSON and i Trustees of the 
SAMUEL M. FELTON, Mortgage. 
THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of Company. 

FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 

on the Eastern Texas Division—50 miles of road. 


209 Miles of Road in Operation. 


From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. 


Grading and bridging completed and ties delivered 
on 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
at rate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. First Section, from San 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund tobe derived from sale 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT. 
on all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 

h and of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of 
the bonds so drawn; and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any ofthe lands do- 
nated by the United States. 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be fur- 
nished on application to the following Banking 
Houses: 





Nati 





H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York, 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 





D. E. CULVER & 69, 


BANKERS 
AND DEALERS IN 
STOCKS AND Boyps 
FOR CASH. 


“ee Box 4323. No. 25 NASSAY STREET 


HE MIDLAND RA 
of) NATIONAL Seportiaes wel A, $8.an en 


soon to upon the principal § And Bonds, 
will be as ly dealt are thi auaages, 
ntral, Exie, and Penns “ars — New Yor 
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within one ear. The N 7, York and rh bcm 
Railway rae be one of the most 
Lines running out of New York. St Profitable ‘Tran 


$50,000,000, 

We confident! believe that Pitt Mil) 
lars will be made b he Sto k and Bonaraist De. 
oft he proper’ zweithin a a years, ‘7 the rise in then)” 
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selling ea ol of the Stock and 
i the New York Central 
—. Hudson River Railroad 


The sell ¥ value of the Stock ‘and *2°S.000,009 
Bon the Midland hens 
Companies, includin a 
complete single track to Buffalo 
—_ — track east of Middle- $3 

Length of New York Central and 1,000,009 
Hudson Lay —— from Sew 
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York 2 
Length of a pepaiaad R Railway, 455 miles 
cersey City to Buffalo, via Mon 
ad odbdccduedecsdévcedoucebucees ee 385 Tiles, 
Saving over the Contral + tyaat oeccce 1 
Saving over the Erie ro es, 


mi 
. bo Gees of dinance in fi tever of the Midian 
oute m ways enable mpete wi 
| freight, an renner 


hare passengers tha 
ane early rly completion of of the Western Textonsine i 


is subscrip 
ons of capitalists to ae syndicate form edt 
~4—i Bonds from the Company. Thesn. 
to advan 


ica ae ae ad further means 
Lents te this Road. @ offer for sane 
time New York & Oswego Midland Railway Co.'s Firy 
01 e Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Westen 
Extension,at 87 1-2 an: ni in currency 
Weare sole agents for selling JERSEY Cry ayy 
ad Company’s 7 PER CENT. Geld 





ents and ents for the ontea oft ean Denk, 
“Af E. CULVER & CO. Ba Bankers 
Nassau St., New York, 





ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


CASH gears iban $500,000. 


oF ECTORS 

W. F. COOLBA — Dr. N. 8. DA’ 
TM. AVERY, 18 Ww 
C.M:L JNO. B. DRAKE, 
CNSON cE, ..G. POWERS, 
J-MOGREGOR ADAMS, — I. "B. SIDWAY, 
GEO. JNO. McCAFFERY, 
WM. H MITCH ELL JNO. DEKOVEN, 

“oniiCape 
1. B. SIDWAY, Pres't. | J.B. DRAKE 24 V-Pres'. 





H.G. POWERS, V.-Pres’t. JAS. 8. GIBBS, Cashier 
Nos. 273 and 275 Madison St. ony ill 

Will receive Savings Deposits and pay intereston the 
same at the rate of r cent per annum, as 
in its By-Laws, and will receive and execute 

This bank will make the execution of trustsand 
the investment of money on Chicago city 
first-class Illinois real estate a specialty, 
pice on rag for individuals, estates, corporations, and 
socie 

The successful experience of its officers in this busi. 
ness during the past twelve years is the promiseof 
the futu 

The intrinsic ‘gee of Illinois real entate and the 

frab cient E.... jaws 


le and i for collecting 
secured debts ineures 3 mpt pra of interest 
gad principal and renders 5 sud estments reliable 
or ine 


The bank is Sa seating jonas oe continue eae 
funds, and, w ‘ed, can, as e, furnish invest- iy 
ments in moderate amounts enact Poo Be e 
= time necessary to complete a real 


loa 

‘Ali notes are made with interest coupons 4 
pL porwt tg and July and are secured by deed of 

he re: 

Full erticulars and forms of papers will 
nished upon epolication, Refer to Bank oe fer 
York, New York; Geo. 8. Coe, President Ane 
nal Bank, New ‘York ; Samuel D. 

States Mo ortgage i 


New York; and to banks and Gueiness men 
Chicago. 





GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., Pres't. RALPH BAGALEY, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. ROBT. PITCAIRN, PITCAIRN, Treas 


THE 


INCORPORATED aaa 
Manufacturers of ae 





as an le, me and effective invention, aa eae: oe ntire 


ions, and Os accident: 
cepted by them as the STANDARD BRA adonied 
bea apparent. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE @, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $600,000 


he We nea Ry U. S.A 


MNGHO Ose AIR Beane a 


ieee cattle-ki ling ox ph ‘ae 
H ‘majoriy ° the railroads on t tinent, os will 
desutene of preserving uniformity with 1 these 


HE WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC SAFETY APPARATUS the following 


has been tested das Funming train for 


ends can be perfect ly secured on & train o an 
oe A great saving of time 
tem now if get general use. 
accident to the apparatus, su: an 
automatic and almost instantaneous s application of the brakes to the ae train’ 
3d. The same result follows hoy acar sreaven 
alguns 5 ee te aoe given to 
in the 


8 can be accurately 
eccessible ~4 the officers in charge of the 
6th. distinct ae of applying 
ith. The brakes stantencous 
. These improvements are sim: 
as now in use. 
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oe Siever. ST Pet NAS APBTIE 
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‘John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. SO Wall st., New York. 


Gera and Currency received on depoiit, subject te 
ebecks sight. 
Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Ceut. per annwn, credited at the end of each 
he Th CHECKS DRAWN“ON Us PAs# THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECSIVED 
ON DEPuriT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Depos't issued, payable on demand, 
pearing Four per Cent. interest, 
_. Joans negotiated, 
Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governwents, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on Comms 


nD. 
Collections made onvall parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. $12 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Atvixs Sauwper*, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
tate Bank, Nebraska. 
Joun A, Hari gnBercGH, member New York Stock 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts.. New York, 











ISSUE 
ULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the = cities of the world. 
SFERS_ Or N by TELEGRAPH 
BUROPE and the PACIFIC COAST. 
Accounts of Country Bunks and Bankers received 
on faveruble terms. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to spply In- 
vewrs, furnish bonds advertised on the ma-ket at 
miscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, ard railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. Si PINE STREET. 


C.D. WOuD, 8, D. DAVIS, 
Former'y of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos.396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J, HAINES, President, 
GAKDNER 8S. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Notice to Investors. 


We ofr for sale the following: 
13v,000 real estate rst mortzare 10 percent. hen 
ears, issued by the Equality Coal aud. 
Salt Compariy @f Mlindis. 
5,000 Cairo C.ty G ver cent. 30 years. 
‘0 


ALS 
9.000 City Vincennes (ind.) @ percent, 20 years, 
in full on applicstion at the office of 


Is 
WINSLOW & WiLSON, 
70 William st. 

















ois Bs, and a Net, Twelve 2nt, on 

Ans made through its \ansas HMranch. For details 
ress ACTUA BEY Of Ue Te Le Avy Jacksonville, 
Banking House of Henry Ciews & Co., 

82 Wall Street;'New York. : t 
eneoatt accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
viduals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daity balances. 
oe of Exchange drawn on En land, [reland, 
. tland, and the Continent. ‘Travelers’ and 

ercantile Credits issued, available throughout 





the world.’ 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, (New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. 1 
and Certificates of Denonar owed on Daily Balances 








JONES & SCHUYLER, - 


No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK: 
offer for sale Railway and Miscellaneous -Securlules 4 


of the highest grade, paying from 81 
ns * g from 8 to 11 per gent. per 





in. ¥ 
7 TO 12 PER CENT. | 
We make a Specialty of 
District Bonds, Guarantee Lecalinn seth Asteal 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or e same 
own cash on sales." E- ‘Berd for Brice tie 7 
R OY MUNICIP. é 
publ'shed by oar senior, thous be i‘ aoe panne) 
0 ? 





int his class of securiti 2 
W. BM. COLER & 00., 17 Nassau Street, Now yey 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


~~ Snsuenree. 
TONTINE INSURANCE TESTED. 


THREE criticisms have been ma’e npon 
our system of life insurance as it is com- 
monly practiced : 

1. That large profits. are made by the 
heirs of those policy holders who die early; 
while the ‘long-lived policy holders pay 
more and their heirs receive less in propor- 
tion to the payments. 

2. That a life insurance policy upon the 
ordinary plan, which is ‘the only form of 
insurance available to the majority of the 
people, cannot be terminated witout sacri- 
fice while the insured person is living. 

8. That many persons for trivial causes 
stop paying their insurance premiums, and 
then receive from the companies, upon sur- 
render of the policies, @ portion of what has 
been paid, thus defeating the beneficent 
object of lite insurance. 

To obviate all such objections, the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society introduced, 
about five years since, the Tontine system 
of life insurance. Under this system the 
surplus or profit op each,policy is ascer 
tained and declared at the end of ten, fifieen, 
or twenty years, as elected by the person in- 
sured at the time of his application. The 
amount of every policy terminating by death 





the latter being reserved to accumulete for 
those who survive. Those persons discon- 
tinuing their payments before the profits are 
divided receive no surrender value for their 
policies, but relinquish everything for the 
benefit of those who continue. 

The.Tontine plan, while securing to the 
families of those who die early a sufficient 
return for the money invested, secures to the 
long-lived pecuniary advantages which are 
proportionate to their continued payments. 
It also provides for a withdrawal from the 
contract at certain specified times, with, an 
absolute gain in dollars and cents; and, by 
muking a withdrawal before such specified 
times difficult and expensive, it fosters a 
habit of economy and of persistence in 
those insured, thus benefiting themselves 
and accomplishing the true objects of life 
insurance. 

An experience of five years has proved 
the Tontine plan of insurance to be success- 
ful beyond the expectations‘of the managers 
of the Equitable ‘LifeAssutance Society. 
It met with such appreciation on its first in- 
troduction to the public that, naturally, it 
had to pay the usual penalty. The most un- 
fair attacks were then and ate now some- 
times made upon it by certain ‘dissatisfied 
critics who seem to hesitate at no charge 
which they suppose may interfere with the 
success of the plan. The central point of 
these attacks has been the table of estimated 
results, which: was. published in connection 
with the plan, and it has been gravely 
asserted that it would be impossible for the 
Society to realize i's own €stimates, These 
tables of estimates were prepared with great 
care, ‘and: were pronounced ‘* moderate and 
conservative” by competent judges. Sim, 
ilar tables had been greatly needed under the 
old plan of insurance by persons desiring to 
insure, who were left entirely to’ conjecture 
‘regarding the results of their policies. It 
gives us much pleasure to state that the ex- 
‘Pperience of five years now more than verifies 
the calculations:made by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society when.the Tontine system 
was first’ dfferetto its patrons. ‘The restift 
is that the Society has already earned and 
reserved forty-four pet cent) on the pre- 
miunis paid on life policies and forty per 
cent. on endowment policies which haye 


Tontine plan. sy 


sae: 





PERSONAL LIABILITY OF STOCK- 
HOLDERS.” ay 

Finsr and- last; a goed dent bag-heen said 
in tnsurance~ circlés* avout “thé “uhimate 
worthlessness of the personal liability feay 
ture which forms a large proportion of tie 
capital of. Riglish insurance companies. It 
has repeatedly been urged that, in the 
event ofa company’s impending failure, its 
stockholders could transfer their shares to, 
irresponsible persons, and so clear them- 
selves of, liability and leave policyholders 
in the lurch. A recent decision by Lord 





Westbury has, however, dealt a fatal blow 


in the int-rval is paid; but without profits, |. 


been issued within the last five years on ite” 


to this mode of reasoning. For, in the 
course of liquidating the affsirs of the Euro- 
penn Life insurance Cumpany, it transpited 
that Waiter Williams, a shareholder in the 
company, had, just before its failure, given 
notice to the directors of his wish to trans- 
fer one thousand shares to George Gilbert, 
gentleman, in consideration of £5. The 
transfer was made, the company collopsed, 
and then it was discovered that ‘ George 
Gilbert, gentleman,” was an impecunious 
blod person, who, of course, gould not 
r spond to calls under the personal liability 
law. The ~~ of the European ap- 
plied to Lord Westbury to have the transfer 
annulled and Mr. Williams rehabilitated in 
his normal position as 2 con!nbutor to help 
pay the company’s debts ; which seemed to 
the judge the proper thing to be done, and 
he so ordered. It looks now, therefore, as 
if this particular objection to personal 
liability, as a source of security, would have 
to be shelved. 








MUTUAL 


LIFE {NSURANCE COMPANY 
Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McOURDY, 


Vice-President. 


J. M. Starr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 





INSURANCE. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '73, $2,234,251 97 
Branch Offices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


Capital - - - 
Surplus ae a eat: ety 0 


SAMUEL D. BARCOCK, JAMES FRASER, * 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, HIRAM BARNEY, 
A. A. LOW, RENCE TURNORE, 
8, B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY 
WM. H. SWAN, MUKL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN, RUS CURTISS. 
AUKELIUS B. HULL, M.D MORGAN, 
WILLIAM M. VAL, JAMES LOW 
IMEODOREL UCsteD, — WILLLaM BRY. : 
EO. & STE SON, CHARLES LAMSON, 
H.A A WELLINGTON €1.A PP 
M. RICHAR HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
RACE B.C 3 JOuN val 
JAS FREFLAND, OB'T H. McCURDY, 
; LOWRKY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
WN evs, RE 
A 109 COBB. HA: bre u. OOTH, 
. T, COLEMAN, WM, H. HURLBUT, 
EO, W. LANE, EDWARD MARTIN 
Rat Sam AACE 
Rw. CORLIER 
RUS PECK . 
¢* b eooreeery. Secretary Agency Devt. 


BRAM IRBY, Secretary Locat D 
$o1iM K. OAKLEY, General Agent 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE “COMPANY, 


New Yorr, January 2th, 1873. 
The Trustees, tn conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tta 
afatre on the 31st December, 1¢73. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 
January, 1872, to 3ist Dec. +++ $5,918,019 95 


Premiu:us on Policies not marked off Ist Jan. 
MD) Wietccctccheads dccccaccncceses ones 2,070.659 43 


eessezees $7,988,679 40 
No Policies have heen issued upon Life Risks, 


sks, 
Premin»::s marked off from Ist January, 1872, 
to Slat December, 1873 .......... hiteuas $5.776,518 76 


Losses paid duriog the same period..........$2,°89,414 83 
Returns of Premiuma and Bxpenses....,.....$1.055,707 63 


The Company has the followine Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New \ ork Stock, 
ty, Rank, and other Stocks .... ....... 
Loans. secured by Stocks an: otherwise..... 8,480,100 00 
Real Fstat. ann Bonds and Mortziges.... ... : 
Interest. and suniry notes and claims due the 
Compapy. estimated at.... edonsgag dec 
Premium Notes and Buls Receivable. . 
Cash te Bank... coe -.-scccee sence. 


Total Amount of Assets...... vdidedsnetudactud 


8ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profite will be paid tothe no'ders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next. 

The oatstanding certificates of the issne of 1862 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after fuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all iaterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the tine of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1872, for which certificates’ will be i*’ued 
onand after Tuesday, the First of April next, 











By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretay, 
TRUSTEES. 

OHN P, JONES. JAMES LOW, 

HARLES DENNIS. k. J. HOWLAND, 
W. il, ti. MOORE BFNJ. bOOCK. 
HENRY COL BT. B. MINFURN. 
LEWIS CURT Q@URDON W. BURNITAM, 
CHARLES H_ RUss: FREDERICK CHAUNC: Y. 
LOWELL HOLBROO ‘ORGE 8 STEPH ENSUN. 

. WARREN W N. WILLIAM H, WEBB. 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
A. P. PILLOT. CHAS. P. BURDETT, 
WILLIAM EF. DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER, 
DAVID LANF. SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
JAMES BRYCE. JAMFS G, DE FORE T. 
DANIELS. MILLER ROBERT L. SLUART. 
WW. STURG ALEXANDER V BLAKE 
J ais § FOP RRD J See ot OW _—_ 

J oR, iS Va A 

©, A. HAND. CHAS. BH. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H, BH. MOORE 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


L251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital, $300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG. Secretarv. 














J. L. HALSEY. Secretary. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, 


President. 
WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
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“SECURITY 
Life Insurance and Annuity Oo, 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, -- = - | - $3,527,912 00 
INCOME: ic 282 Soe 8 1,565,068 00 


THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres’t. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


Qe 


ROBERT L. CASE. President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL LFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL. BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - = 






55,000. 
‘\ Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


aSSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - -* $8,000,000 


CHARLES STANTON, President, GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 











CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





AND OrTgenR: 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW rare ~§ 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance wey 4 is 


ar bas 6.per cent. 
every such policy is Artery a table anniyaite e foratons per $1, 000 insured by it, ‘into three distinct 
me... to for each year of its possible atone: Ist, the ma wided for- expenses, and « possible death 


= in wg og od of caove expected ; - ws advance n wnat Ks ite ve nated a 4 pe be done by the company in 
each year: f-inewrance deposit, or reserve whic! accumplate A com. " 
les 8 aitached to tne es ha Consulting Actnary of the 


zo. RiGuT, 
“i Rate Books and other In cession apply at the Company's Office or any of ‘ite ; To successful men 


HOME. 





INSURANCE COMPANY -OF NEW. YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH’ ‘OFFICE, » No. 586 6th Avenue. 


CASH CAPITAL = 2% ‘gb &0'¢00 60 
Sesare SAMS ‘Fat, 1833," sd ~ 7 a - - - F 4,408.5 3 78 
LIABILITIES, - - Be ee 32 


RACT OF THE , 
“epee oe SENT OE wy aay of July, 18 eA IO 


g first ifen on real "estate Worth® 







Cash in B: 
Bonds and as 


Un cas a3 Sexxy ark: Ie ifs + : 


Aes ereerere S8eteee 
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Suniuime due and fama iscued at! thts oss Favs tS v3 


Totalavacwds..i i ARL.oL. AZAD B.. cal 
CHAntES J. Seed President. 











A ie es RodkMabricur 
: era, AIFE.INSURANCEY C0., 
Liz HARTFORD; CONN. 
Insure in the TRA VELERS of Bantrord, OW) 5 ( Astielta January 1st, 1878, 








UNIVERS KicRA har 153 $3.078.65. 
a SANS " Sc r e ‘tie’ vings Endowment ea! nated by this 
THE “aati in eTocs ir are y ended to those seek insurance. 


T. W. Russell, E. W. Parsons, 
Seoretary. 


Was bat ees Pe ( ert Address the Home Office. 
Rowan W. Lausaar, Mt rT ida 


7 PHLTEND RR ENDE NT. 


WR en 94,408,573 73) 









=) CArugtiot 3, fete 
" Dwenty- eighth. Annual ‘Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1873. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 187% 











$18,689,747 9g 
Premiums and annuities - . . + $6,308,900 2 
Interest received and accrued . . ° 1,206,506 438 

7,515,407 

DISBURSEMENTS. a: 
Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
'| Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 

Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, etc. - 255,185 49 

~— 4,690,511 6 

ASSETS. — 
Cash in Trust Company, in Bank,andonhand - -  - $2,242,746 64 


Invested in. United Beate, New York State, and other stocks : 
(market value $4,227,807 83), - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New ork —_ Banke Stocks “(market ‘value 


cost 
Real Eatate (secured by real valued at $36,000 
Mortgages (secu y real estate valued at 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


security) - 11,390,584 28 
Loans on annaine wel olicies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies stare to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
bee and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 1, pe Le Ae 

5 

ieainien on existing polieies in. course of transmission and col- , 

lection {estimated reserve on these pa $800, pon, in- 

clnded in Liabilities)’ - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - o fafitan iis te 29,088 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1878 A a a oa 112,152 83 ; 

21,574,849 16 
ADD 

Excess of market value of securities over coat = - - - - = 92,157 % 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, 667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1878 - erst 542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - 92,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 
$117, 621,758 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
remium) $1,000,852 65, nom: participating (at 5 per cent. 


Oar iske net premium) : 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Reture Premiam of 1872, payable during the year 
1878... - 181,486 76 
——_—__— $00,024,575 2 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 


‘versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 


policies, propertioned to their Contribution to Surplus.. The cash value of such rovers 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 
During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. } 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), ‘Gnion Buildings, corner William and Pine.’ 
DANIEL §. MILLER (Le te Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 
HENRY K. BOGERT ( rt & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant); 20 South Street. 

WH: H. AEPLEPON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 ila 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. # 
‘WILLIAM BARTON ( er), 83 Wall Street. rib 

gx"), 100 Wall Street b 
, 85 Broad Street. ‘ 
HERBY LOW BRS ienke mB rk ), 61 Leonard Street, 

on a r) mn: 
SANFORD COBB Presiden t Bagle Fire Insurance Com: aT hs ae Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (3 (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. ~ 

EDWIN HOYT (ae ; Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 in Street. 
H.B. CLL CH . Claflin & Co., Dry: Goods), =| Church and Worth Streets 
J. F. SEYM marie F. Seymour & ©o), 78 Warren Street. 





. CORNELIUS R. OGERT, M.D., 8 St. Mark’s Place: 
WILLIAM BH. BEERS, Vice-President of the NewYork Life Insurance Co 
MORRIS FRAN KLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, nd 
, Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. ve 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD., 2 Medical «= = 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners ‘ 
CHARLES, WRIGHT, MD., Assis't Medical Examines 
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River is our companion for“ nearly. thirty- 


ealing at one time its peaceful flow} Occasionally appears @ beautiful islsnd in =the 

ae alleys and slopes of gently un | river, ite banks’ : ge of droop. 

dalatng hills changing anon into scenes of the | ing branches of elm, i 
smost ragged The river is at one . 


wl Kanawha. 
poor then expands into a valley half «| 


fa 
ide, beautifully fringed. with trees o 

pot habit. At Alderney Station there is an 
fine view. Keeny’s opriari3 nag 
of the Blue igmplses 4 the Alleghanies 


ery of the forest. 
He ieGibesabricl we come 8) 


into the wilds of the New River Canyon. 

ter of scenery of this’ canyon hard- 

The chérac oscripti It is un- 

ty is capable of adequate d-scription. 

A anything yet revealed in the ordinary travel 

ot the Bask. The New and Kanawha rivers, in 

ding from the Alleghanies, have worn 
away by their torrents a deep chasm or canyon 
trom 500 to 800 feet beneath the level of the 
surrounding country. Looking upward from 
the railroad track, we scem to be gliding among 

rocky mountains, at the feet of rocks of im- 

mense size and apparent voleanic upheaval. 

pc, upon ascending to their summit, we can 

for miles in every direction see fertile fields, 
cultivated jn waving grain, and behold the coun- 
try swcepingoutward in gentle undulations or 
level prairie. 

The rivericontinues to grow more aud more 
narrow, with sharp bends, ehat in by huge 
perpendicular cliffs. ‘The valley for its entire 
distance does not-average, over 1,000- feet in 
width, nor the river over 100 to 300 feet. At one 
point the streamis but fifty feet wide, full of 
immense rocks, 80 ¢lose together as to permit 
one_easily PP, across. . The sj pbk? | 
the decli ‘Udiformly clothed i 
ber, olit of which peep some rocky cliffs, which” 
again give place to scenes of rock and 
chasm, tower, turret, and tunnel. The width 
from summit to ‘stmmit of these declivities is 
frem 500 to 1,000 feet; and often there can be 
seen corn and potato fields sloping down to 
the very edge, with a farmer’s cabin loeated 
in some picturesque grove growing upon: a 
knoll overlooking the grotesque scenes be- 
low. 

Landslides often occur in this canyon. Rain- 
storms.are. frequent. 
saturated with water, and large masses of trees, 
shrubs, stumps, rocks, and gravel begin to 
move, and slide. with great velocity upon the 
railroad track. 

Such an incident happened to us. While 
passing along swiftly, six sharp reports, as if 
from & musket, sounded from beneath the 
train. In an instant the engine stopped, for 
these were signals'from torpedoes placed upon 
the track, and right before us was a large slide. 
Ahuge rock and stump, with accompanying 
mud, had slid upon the track and our pathway 
Wwasclosed. Several hours of hard labor and 
aa of the track were necessary to liber- 

us, 

At ofle point’in the canyon we witnessed a 

cascade, leaping from rock to rock 
downward, having a total fall of 300 feet ; and 
there are often cascades which leap into or 
upon the cars as they pass along. I remember 
standing upon platform of the baggage car, 
looking upward at the stupendous rock 
scenery... The train’ passed into a short tunnel 
cut out of a solid rock ¥ and just on the further 
edge a waterfall, leaping downward, threw a 
current of water right into my face. It was a 
shower-bath, most unweleome, but most 
laughable, for in the observation car, at the rear 
of the train, there were at least twenty others 
in the same predicament, and the display of 
handkerchief and wry faces was ladicrous in 
the, extreme. 

At‘another point in our course we pass Whit- 
6on b Bowlder, a rock so large.that_tbe track 
had to bé cut out of the side of it, while the top 
jutted out over it like a canopy, suspended 
fromthe e.ve. 

Hawk's Nest is a spot famous for its wildness 
Md-beauty. A precipitous Tock, 1,000 feet in 
hight, rises above the river. A few trees clothe 
its sunmnit, and a few yards just beyond its 
edge riins the stage road, where passengers ‘are 
ccustomed to ali~ thé and walk to the edgé.’'"A 
Cornfield immediately adjoins the edge of the 
Precipice, On a smooth, huge rock adjoining 
#® perched a farmhouse, amid a grove of trées, 

» quaint, and homelike. Land in the vicin- 

ity is nearly smooth and considered exceeding- 








T the talls—one fromthe sidéand one! fromthe, 


The earth becomes— 
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> numerous nikon, 
, from which=the 


front, of which the most artistic. is the Inst= 












geben is a ‘Gas and deep 
Spock a grand fishing place, where almost 4 apy 
- one can have the best of luck. 

Looking batk over the: country passed since 
leaving Charlottesville, one is in doubt which 
most to admire—the marvelous scenery or the 
magnificent enginéering on the railroad, - The 
former ig the finest this side of the Rocky 
Mountains ; the latter is equally and 
most masterly. From the Ohio |; of fo \the 
summit of the Allechanies, a canes 
miles, the grades are easy, mniformly ag 
atarate of but ten feet yerag ; 
and in no case exceeding thirty ~ He 
is possible to accomplish this DQ,one ¢ 
prehend, for at many pointa,it Ly 
impossible to get even foothold thé tha diseaize 
ofan ordinary man. It is-stated that in some 
portions the engineers had to be Jet’ down by |. 







lay out and blast and prepare a way for the 
track. A more wonderful section for the tour- 
ist does not exist within 1,000 miles of New 
York City ; and, if a portion of the summer 
travel to Northern reserts could be diverted 
here, the expenditars Of money wonld never be 
regretted. Its the Switserland of the Soutb, 
both in genial climate and rouse Faral 
beauty. . 


ry 
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CHEAP ICE HOUSES. 


At a meeting of the Elmira Farmers’ Club 
W. A. Armstrong said that a cheap ice- 
house could bé" made’ out of a simple“ Well 
roofed inclosure, without hollow walls -or pits 
or any costly apparatus. He leaves six inches 
of space next the sidé all around, into which be 
rams clean sawdnst closely, and covers the ice 
when put in with a foot of the dust. Theice is 
cut into large blocks and made to fit at the 
joints as closely as convenient; but where the 
edges are jagged he fills in with pounded ice or 
sawdust—the: latter being the cheapest.- Drain- 
age is important; but, if the house stands: on 
porous soil or is so elevated that the water 
willrun off ‘readily, itanswers every purpose. 
He has kept ice several years in puch a bpild- 
ing, nine feet iaquero:and the same in hight, the) 
sides: bat | only of inch ann ie 
taken ‘ont, ‘be careful to. kee ste 
covéred with sawdust, or it a 
rapidly. In answer to. question as. hava 
of a house fourteen {és square) he ald. that 
$50 would pay forit andthe sawdust and; built 
of cheap lumber, it might cost only $25. Ia 
packing, is tan or cut straw would 











have improved-on that remedy. Having occa- 
sion tocusé Paris green and caleined-plaster, in 
proportion of one of the former to fifteen of the 
latter, As a destroyer of the potato bug, I tried 
the stuff on squash, melon, and. cucumber 
vines. With me, the mixture dusted on from a 
common dredging-box has proved equally effect- 
ual with the Colorado potato beetle and the 
striped bug. On squashes of the tenderest vari- 


ety of. < the . ie 
and on the e Cynilin 3 
Croesus »pat on whillo the pla. 


is wot of dt, dots nibh Sujare fh 
musk-melons. end 





and I recommend that the mixture be used-with, 
care. 1 givesmy experience in this business) 
limited.as.it is, because I know with what ex- 
treme’ diffiewlty cucumber and other vines are 


~| ley, four (pillés from) Saginaw Béy; and opposite | 
‘sl the ‘ftearishing town of Bay City. The main | 
1 building is eighty’by One “hindred and forty 


* ufacture of lath und staves is placed, All parts 


ropes from the summit of the cliffs. in: order te {fi state of that 





_ 


ae "a 
i re 


melon, however, does not koa such treatment, > 





{oie article on the recuperative powers of the 
South, publishes thé follé wing facts and figures 
takehWrnl thevdidfistics, @hith*ere“calculated "4 
to, inspire the. people, at, least, with @ ray of 
comfort;...:‘ In, 1860.the exports from. Southern 
porteamounted ‘to: $208/467,362. In 1870 the 
exports.amounted to goo. 560, a So, with all- 

maoifold politic 

, the South ac a ty) 
million dollars more war ‘ 









than PX did at t' Monat n 
1871 We ei 1860. 
In the’ + 44 GE. In 
187] (te ast This shows 


th ete rey of the people.” 


THE panansn,auwie, Ti. THE WORLD. 


Michighy if'paid to “have the latgest sawmill 
in the world: “It's located th thé Saginaw Val- 


feet in size, with slate ‘roof. There are also 
several wings, in which machinery for the man- 


of the immense establishment ate lighted with = 
gas. The mill began, operations in 1865, and. 
since that time has» manufactured 180,153,927 
feet of lumber, giving employment to three 
hundred men. ‘In one day it cut 370,797 fect 
of lumber, a feat which has never been equaled, 


ba 

In Hor WEaTHER an ‘attack’ ot Diarrhea, 
or, indeed, any complaint <of « ‘the-bowels, 
rapidly exhausts the s and renders 
the necessity of prompt-tréatment’ impera- 
tive. Lo-all sach oases Dr. Jayne's Carmina- 
tive Balsa dg an effectual remedy, acting 
ae and euring thoreughiy. - 


_SCHENGK’ S MAND RAKE PILLS. 


composed Fs ively of v ple ing 
seine 


ise of 
ek, Mhjurious effects. “they 
act directly 

j all cases 











7s 


ag “the ii are and are a vajuable reme:y jie 


indigestion, § ick Headache, Typhoid and other Fevers, 
succumb tothe free use of Scurncx’s: Man: 
dr es For sale by all druggists and dealers. 





15 


~ 





had 1 TEASPOONFUL DOSES OF) ~ 


J KRESS FEVER TONIC, 


taken as directed o: 


pecs in 1 its 


— bottle. are 

i : [ Reeeiet re eens! 

L : C Eps pus stu As Swrarrante and. amen nanse-, 

ER-Tonie, ~ )v 

' L$ ‘Taxe pe pubes ten A A BOX ef PILLS 
W.C, HAMILTON & CO. Cincinnati; Ox 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauii- 
tui complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin ; both are obtained by using — 





Pistdites Gyen Glycexine Tablet =} : 
of Beli Soli proud Jragrant, 
tran: ¢,aud arable as: 
a snanaren Soap,” Sold by Druggisis 


and Dealers in Zc oile? Articles 





Nmuist Oulginau Saneeon foweter owe. 


GRAPPLE AND WROUGHT 
Fane ("Woo yy mee PULLEY 


> eis 








has never | 


OVER THIRTY years. 
Tas juty ton periect satisfection, a1 
¢ (soca wd panacea’ 


ds, Cuts, Burns, Swell 
‘Woun suines, 05 :dcon lite 








protested from the striped bug.— Cor. of Hrairie 
Farmer, —— 


aero ingle 
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| a. aK ‘Mocasma FOR SALE. 
The Raleigh “€Ny €s) Sentinal, in arvery forc- ort de for Ws Penntes m' New 


hours i an 
wie allt kinds oft feaite. omer pe de — ite 


az “ESTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD”: BOWE: FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUEZ Sr uQeewnTS 





FOR GRAsS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS. 


: ‘ac KN, J. 
Seid fer ehvcalie, WENAP 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


The genuine -Troy Churck Bellis, known te the 
public xsince 1826.51 which: have acquired a reputa- 





tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that fet ell. 


others, cr os oe om seventy ire al 


a. One=th es réceived durin 
ast six years. spre bell noe ‘of the best co 
Frese No sara New Patent Rotery 
P58 Frets 
f; oan ROY ore e. pet ng 6 N.Y, 
~ KR. MENBRELY 





YMYER 


Manuract! 


yRING 
cos 





toned, low pri warranted. Circulars sent free, 
BLYMY@ MANO FACTURING COMPANY, 

* (Successors to B eect Norton oe Civcinnati, Obie, 

Office and Works, 651-694 Went. Rixhth Street 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Batublis 


Buperior Bells of Co; 
+ pty yids the weet a oe 
} “ings, for Churches, Schools, Parma, 


Warranted. 
Hiustraced Catalogue sent Pre, 
VANDUZEN &TirT, 
dha te Bess Deseod hy, Olenenecth 


HAGAWN’S 











Magnolia Balm 


»*A EW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 












without ‘this 5 Reg The money re. 


Itis Purely ‘V, le, and its Operation is seen ang 
feltatones. Jt away.with the lushed Appear. 
auce caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement. Hf 
and removes al! Blotches@n@ Pimples, dispelling dark 
andunsightly spots, “Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, ree iA By its Aw gent but powerful influence 
mautles th 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by.all:Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot, 
"53 Park bt Place, New York. 4 
wnt 





4 


- 
Fee 
} 2 


ee ee “ = 
<—~ a 





; undef. unlesé tho Liniment is as repre< 


Be sute and get the genuine 
TANG LINIMENT. 


by all Te ne fone 
i 25c., 50c. and $1.00 
icra pages a Sos 


bas T/A 


re 


ne 


NIT 
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ASIATIC CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 











CHOLERA MORBUS 


CURED AND PREVENTED BY 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


LOOSENESS, DIAKRHEA, CHOLERA MORBDS, or 
painful di schurges {com the’ bowet gee © ORR WAY'S ar. 
teen .or twenty minutes 

READY RELIEF. No. con a — he meee 


weakness or lassitude will follow the use of the 
R.R» Relief. 


seer a o..1 ave effects a permanent cure. 
!d by Druggists. ae ke 50 cents. 


THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


+ Sarsaparillian and its Associates. 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT . 
AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 
after using a few doses of 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


t Good spirits, a of weakness, Je~ 
ly ; 





‘\ 
guor, of fe~- Ww 
maugeles, etc. ‘ eye 

2. ngth increases, appetite improves Tv 
food, Ro. more sour tions or waterbras\ ar di- 


com> On, — and undisturbed sleep,awaken fresh 
an rous. 

3. Disappearance of spits, blotches, pimples; the 
skin-Jooks clear and hea thy, the urine changed from 
= aoe and cloudy swig ee | toa clear she vd Rod 

r color; water passes freely from the bladder 
throu h the urethra without pain or scalding ; little = 
o sediteen: it ; no pain or weakness 

e Marked diminution of quantity and Seer of 
involuntary tt eg discharges (if afflicted that 
marys with certaint; rmanent cure. Increased 

th exhibited in the ype 5 ae ane func- 


gated tinge on the white of the  afonne the the 


‘hose sufferin from Sak or ulcerated lungs or’ 
tubercies will rea ue great benefit -in expectorating 
freely the tough phiegm or mucous frem the lu 
air-cells. bronehi or ndpipe, throat or head; dim n- 
ites of the fre uency of cough; general increase of 
rength throughout the system, stoppage of night 
ae and pains and feeling of weakness around the 
ankles, legs, shoulders, etc.; cessation of cold and 
chills, sense of gatpeation ; hard breathing and parox- 
sms of cogsh on lying down or arising in the morn- 
All these distressing symptoms gradually and 
surely disappear 
7. As day ~ gr day the SARSAPARIDLIAN is taken 
new si returning health will appear; as the 
blood - S. in strength and purity disease will 
diminish, and all forei; . and impure deposits, nodes, 
tumors, cancers, hard lumps, etc., be resolved away 





gradually disappear. 
In cases whore wy system - been salivated, and 
Mercury, the prin- 


cipal constituent int las, asso- 
ciated in pee cases W ) have accu- 
muluted and become ited in the bones, joints, 
ete., causing caries of the bones, rickets, — - 
tures ocnper tions. Rta ellings, 

etc., the SARSAP LLIAN will resolve ‘away th 
dep sits and a the virus of the lease 


from the system. 

9. If taose who are taking these medicines for the 
cure of Chronic, Scrofulous, or ay hilitic lo 
however slow on! be the cure, “ 
their genoral health improvi “thelr flesh sad we ht 
increasing cr even keeping ts own, it is a sure s = 
that the cure is pro In these 

atient either gets better or “worse—the virus of the 

ase is not inactive; if not arrested and driven 
from the blood, it will spread and continue to under- 
ne the constitution. As soonas the SARSA APARIL- 
AN makes the potions “feel better” every hour 
you paatow better and increase in bealth, strength, 


e great _— of this remedy is in diseases that 
threate n death—as in eo & of the Lungs a 
Tuberculous Phthisis, Scrofu hiloi 
baa ting, Degeneration, and Ulceration of the Kid. 
eye, Diabetes, Stoppage of Water yr re- 
Hie afforded where catheters have to be used, thus 
doing away with the ful operation of using anny 
instruments), dissol stqne in the bladder, and in 
all cases of Inflamm of the Bladder and Kid- 
moves in Chronic eases of: Leucorrhea and Uterine 


In tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloid ulcers ; in 
aropsy; in venereal ee — and in tubercles 
jungs; in gout, dyspepsia, rheumatism, rickets; 
in mercurial deposite—it is i in these terrible forms of 
on where the human body has become a com- 
lete wreck, and where every "nous of existence is 
rture, wherein this great remedy challenges the 
astonishment and admiration of the sick. It is in 
such cases, where all the pleasures of existence ap- 
ar cut off from the unfortunate, and by its wonder- 
1, almost soperantna agency it restores the hope- 
less to 4 new life and new existence where this great 
remedy stands alone in its might and power. 
in the ordinary skin diseases that every one is more 
or less troubled with a few doses will in most cases, 
and a few betes: in the more aggravated forms, work 
& permanen 
hose amicved “with chronic diseases Oh ty 
chase Jy containing one dozen 
$10 per dozen, or $% per — dozen pottles, oF per 
bottle. Sold by druggists 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


cargos Soe bent arlfy. + tang _. Mrengthen. 
» Tremulate +o and st " 
way's Pilis, forthe cure of all disorders of _—) 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, ay 
$i Costiveness, Dre 

he Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Tadentnelee mn of 

wels, Piles, and all Derangements of the interes 
\iscera. Warranted to effect ne cure, 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or de! Lied 
ous drugs 

wz Observe the following symptoms resuiting from 
Disorders of the Digestive 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 








the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust 0 food, Fal Fullness or Weleht in the Romesh, 
Sour Eructations, 8 —_, or Pi at the of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, aod Difficult 
Breathing, Fiauerioe. at the Heart, C! ig. or Suffo 
cating Sensations when a » Dimness of 


d sudden Flushes of Heat, Burn 
“— few doses of RADWAY'S " ULE wil fgg ins tg 
from all the ahivensnes 
Cents per Box. D BY DRuGGISTS. 

Read OFA Lak AND TRUE.”’ 
want d letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 32 
~~ n St., New York, Information worth th: thousands 

winbe’ sent you, 





FARMERS, SAVE YOUR CROPS . 


é fae STO 
, S a GLASS 
es =F EE a al t } Be Thermome- 


tour hours gheea. 















THE I SOREN? ENT 








[August a1, a Mh 








Corham Mfg Co., 


SILV ERSMITHS. 
SALESROOM, 
NO. {| BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the public for 


the sale of goods exclusively of their own. manufsc- 
ture, . 


~ IABALL 
ROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


CARRIAGES, 


110 and 112 SUDBURY STREET. 
BOSTON. 

Send for Catalogue and Prices. 

auetesi] +; oie GORHAW’S 


Silver Lineu Marker 
aud Card Press, with 


privsi 














7* 











ce 


oe of type, for marking 
Line A Cards, Envelopes, 
Fcledy ae poautitnlly 
c hased ats eavily Silver 
Plated. 4 
all 

r 


wae 


complete 


ine Offi 


oy for sriall work. 


ust reduced. 
- Gorham, 
Washington St., 
Bosto: 


Kt forms a 
Printi 


ink Warranted 
INDELIBLE. 
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KINCSFORD’S 
Oswego Corn Starch 


in pocneme of CHOLERA OR ANY PREVAILING 
EPIDEMIC IS 4 moss — ARTI- 
It is made from the moet Saete art of INDIAN 
OCORN'and is PERFECTL t is easy of di- 
ition and a delicious a4 hate. ee RE SUMMER 
For 40 years it has stood unrivaled for purity and 
BEWARE OF ag A ea Get none but the 
Original ee oe T. KINGSFORD & SON'S 
name on eac ia. 


F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


peeureend FLOUR MILLS, BROOELYN, N. Y. 

A prep of alue—above all others of 
Wheat. Tr use is saving the “lives and improving the 
health of thousands of Children. For ( reneral Family use 
and thoze sufferirg wit: Dyspepsia, Indicestion, Costive- 
ness, etc., itis in’ ajuable. For sale by all Grocers. Pam 
phiets sent free . 


Express to Europe, 
The North Atlantic Express Co:, 


General Oflice 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all parts of Europe. 














(3 Merchandise, Packazes, and Valuables of every 
kind forwarded and delivered in << of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company's C 
Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all brane, 
rtation and delivery ch Pampa Bela bo all parts of 
jreat Britain, * Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, ete. 
Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents. 
Not exceeding 2 pounds — “4 4 cents, 
Not excceding $ pounds we 
Not se scrum 4 pounds wae: a: "23. 

ingly low rates to all other countries 
Bm re giving full tariffs of rates, and all a 
formation sent free on ys quae by post or otherwise, 
to the Central Office, 
W. B. FARWELL, 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
E. G. KELLEY’ |ALL SHADFS GROUZNDIN 
4 and all mixed ready for 
and hal lf warrels. Price se 
-| Patent Chemical s pee rpote ry 
Metallic Paint. 116 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Canada Spirits Turpentine 5Octs. per zal, 


? 116 Maiden Lane. 


Best Boiled Linseed Oil, oe ne gallon, at 


English Roof Paint, gimixedin oll reads for use, 


Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil wecte all 
Linseed Ott. Price only 50 cts. agalion. 116 aiden Lane. 


Church and Tower. Clocks! 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for 
on Churches or Public Bi 





























apparatus, with from one to four 
“3 co! for the re! tation if yng him 
ooks, and intend to have th: ar nd to to none in all 


oe. oees ogues sont a 
RD & CO. cO.. N No. 15 Mi wapplia New 
2% ow 4 mont St., Boston, Mass. 


Papert ba ea 


L 
HADLEY’S, Sixth Avenue and 
opposite Macy’ 








i A four-year-old that cannot 
TLV ER wear a shoe through at the toe 

PPED} in ten days is not worth rais- 
eEO2 Ming Silver ‘Tips prevent this. 


Boots and Shoes made in this 
way cost 20 per cent. less than 
hand sewed and are their 





GEO. ower “i Wall's sireet, N. Y. 


£ 





equal in every respect. 
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e of the most beautifal musical effects. 


THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 


{ are cnpabl 


rfection the or Organ has reached, the variety of musical 

by reason of thelr quality ngs ito the eniv ey Phone stra aon be rc 
> al ne, elegance of finish, an 

every town..43 Circulars oonieining music free. ‘ —— 


GEO. ‘wooDs & OCO., Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ills, 


Few 
capable, and how Fann di 





SSS 


GEO. -wooDs: & 60. 8 PARLOR _ ORGAN 


*Suyuns o1yubos z9sA0Um FFM DOr A—Oal Vick 
“dots Buyy2uorqg «0 150% Y—RAWIOW 


: *O7Oume21 1° wey  20U ‘OlOs 2uO2;412g YW—-VAVHQIM KOA 


f 
ave created much i omen 


c# Agents wanted 





|} isthe most unexceptionablo of correetives and alteratives. 





ta 
Thousands of mothers have placed on record their b belief that, for a 
complaints of the stomach and bowels to which children ere subject, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIEY? 


The reasons for 
this belief are obvious. It forms a delicious and most refreshing draught, re 


lieves the bowels of all acrid matter without pain, allays fever, induces sleep, 
strengthens the digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomach, cures flatulence, 
acts as a gentle stimulant, tones the tender nerves, and never gripes the De 
tient. What family can afford to be without such a resource in sickness) Sok 
by all druggists. 









ASK YOUR SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR I, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

Ss American Institute Fair in 1872 
; Adapted to all first-class Sewity Ma 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 


chine Agents on application. 


C. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents 


330 BROADWAY, ina “YORK, 








MICROSCOPES. © 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments 
‘2d. Cpetcal Jneizameuts 





4th. Facial Aguarebas... 


JAMES W. QUEEN “ CO., __ tection-against losses by mail, and 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 








The Hnidepercent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
"0 Checks, or Drafts, if possibte. When neither o! these can 
6 ‘ be procured, send the money in a /egiatered Letter. The 
present registration system is am | an absolute’ pro- 
Postmasters are 

obliged to register letters whenever requested to do.co, 














BY MAIL, $3.00 for 32 2 Numbers, in adyanca 


| “ aed 0 “ 13 “ “ 
| . $20 “ 52 %  after3 mos 
: 4.00 “ 52 © — after'G mos. 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additions, 
Bing!e copies 10 cents. 
PAPERS are fornancied until an explicit order is te 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and 
payment of all arearages is made as required by !am, 
No names evtered on the subscription books withows 
the first payment in advance. the 

>UBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
expiration of their | and to forward whatis 
due -or the ensvlng year, with or without furtner remindet 
from this offic 

THY RE EIPT of the paper is a cufficient reeomt of the 








FIRS | subscription. RECEIPTS for wonev 








RENEW subscriptions are attached to tie wrapper of ie 
paper; but when a postage-stamp is received the 
will he sent by mail. are 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & co. , No. 188 Fleet street, 
our Ag Agents in London to receive subscriptions avd adver 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Pablishe Tr, and Proprio tity 
». Box ‘27387. New York City, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.Any person who takes a paper regularly fromthe 
post-oflice — whether directed to nis name or a0! 





sible for the payment. 


nn discontinued, he 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 2.—If{ a person orders his paper 


must pay ail wrrearages, or the pubiisher may continge 
to send it until payment 1s made, and collect the whole 


BROWN’S one, whether the paper is taken from the office oF 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 


4 bed. TO GET THE GENUINE. 


term this articie is an absolute facte evidence of intentional fraud. 
as “_ as travelers, especially 


ot. 

3.—The courts, have decided. that, refusits ice to take 
RoE and periodicals from the 
removing and leaving them uncaed for, 1s rine 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





Sold 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


BROWN, PEK AGATE LINE, EACH ines SOT 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, PHILA. 1c poe icweiemtice meen ET mnecemeenrre | 
; Atiqes (i6" aonb)... 7he, 4 times (Gi nani Ae 

(thr months) 
Bi pe ti mon “ (six 1b, 





5c. 

at Ive “ 50c.'52 “ (twelve “ ) 

“ ree ares ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LOM], in cee.e pevecccctecescoces 

4 times “one month’, 

13 times (three months 

26 times is1x ‘ 

»< (twelve “ ). 













ne or r fall descriptive 





Pcossnen’ 8 Noriogs. 


,ON oe 
’ EACH 
20,000 L A Di ES t FINANCIAL Novices ...-. Two “PouLang bin 4 AcaTs Lise 


cena R&LIGIOUS NOTICES......--sesee0ee:00"8 1 Cupra 
and Gentlemen's Gold and Silver Watches to be cldsed MARRIAGES AND Dv aTHs. i gaan 
out on Consignment at about en net torment Retail "Payments for advertising nur be made ip advance. 
a 
lt, "> dg ay "anos SMITH, _ Pyacisges AND. PRO! WED 
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